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I E ber, oe the dee ſheets, is 
very ſenſible that there are many CoL- 


 "LECT1ONS already publiſhed for the uſe of 


SCHOOLS, well adapred to the purpoſe, and col- 
lected with great judgement, by Gentlemen of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities; but, as the high expence 
of School-books in general, and of Col LE c- 
TIONS in particular, has been Jong the cauſe of 
complaint among people, eſpecially in the lower 
{ſtations of life, who, notwithſtanding, would wiſh 
to have their Children taught according to the 
modern plan; to remove, therefore, in ſome meaſ- 
ure, this inconvenience, and to promote the im- 
portant purpoſes of Education among perſons of- all 
ranks, is the chief deſign of the following Co Mu- 
PILATION ; and, with this view alone, (through 


the ſolicitations. = ſeveral of his prethren, ) he 


offers 1 it to the PUBLIC. 
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Some. Obferpa 
/ Accent and Emphaſis, 


tions on Accent and Emphaſis, and the Pitch 
ement of the Voice, by way of Introduction. 


CCENT is à peculiar mauner of diſtinguiſhing, 
A one ſyllable of a word from the reſt. —This di- 
tinction is made, either by dwelling longer upon one 
ſyllable than the reſt, as in army, glory, mu'ſic, fa'ther;. 
or by giving it a ſmarter percuſſion of the voĩee in'utter- 
ance; às fm h pen hn ͤ t 8 

- Err as1s diſcharges the ſame kind of office in ſen- 
tences, that accent does in words. As accent is the 
link which ties. ſyllables together, and forms them into 
words; ſo emphaſis unites words together, and forms 
them into ſentences, or members of ſentences. As ac- 
cent dignifies-the ſyllable on which it is laid; and makes 
it more diſtinguiſhed by the ear than the 'reſt ; ſo em - 
phaſis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre- 
ſents it in a ſtronger light to the underſtanding.— Ae- 
cent is the mark which diſtinguiſhes words from each oth- 
er, as ſimple types of our ideas, without reference to 
their agreement or diſagreement: Emphaſis is the mark, 
which points out their ſeveral degrees of relationſhip, 
and the rank which they hold in the mind. Aecent ad- 
dreſſes itſelf to the ear only; emphaſis through the ear 
to the underſtanding; Were there no accents, words 
would be reſolved: into their original ſyllables; Wers 
there no emphaſis, ſentences would be reſolved into their 
original words; and, in this caſe, the hearer muſt be at 
pains himfelf, firſt of making out the- words, and aſter- 
wards their meaning. The. neceſſity of obſerving 
the propriety of emphaſis is ſo great, that the true mean- 
ing of words cannot be conveyed: without it; for the 
ſame individual words, ranged in the fame order; may 
have ſeveral different meanings; according to the placing 
of the emphaſis . Thus, to. uſe a common expreſſion, 
the following ſentence may have as many different mean- 
ings as there are words in it, by varying! the emphaſis. 
— Will you ride to tewn to-morrow ?* If the em- 
phaſis is on Will, as, Will you ride totown to- mor- 
row“ it implies that the perſon ſpoken to had expreſfed 
before ſuch an intention; but that there is ſome doubt: 
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in the queſtioner, whether he be determined on it or not: 


and the anſwer may be © Certainly, or, I am not ſure.” 
If it be on yor, as, Will yow ride to town to-mor- 
row ?” the queſtion implies, that ſome one is to go; 
and aſks, © Do you mean to go yourſelf, or ſend ſome one 
in your ſtead ?” and the anſwer may be, No; but my 
© ſervant ſhall. If on ride, as, Will you ride ?* &c. the 
_ anſwer may be, No; but I ſhall walk, or go in a coach. 
If on town, as, W. in you ride to town ? &c.“ the an- 
ſwer may be, No; but I ſhall ride to the ſoreſ.* If on 
te-morrew, as, © Will you ride to town 70-morrow ?” the 
anſwer may. be, No; not to-morrow, but next day. 


With regard to laying the emphaſis, every one, Who 


clearly comprehends what he ſays in private, diſcourſe, 
never fails to lay the emphaſis on the right word. Re- 
flect then on the place where you would lay the em- 
phaſis, ſuppoſing theſe words had proceeded. from the 


immediate ſentiments of your own mind in private dil. 


- courſe ;* and you will have an infallible rule of laying the 
emphaſis 3 in all ſentences which you clearly comprehend. 
' I-ſhall conclude. what I have ſaid upon theſe particulars 
with the following obſervation : As the perſon, who at- 
'tempts to pronounce words without obſervation. of accent, 
really does not utter words but ſyllables ; ſo the perſon, 
who attempts to pronounce. ſentences without emphaſis, 
really does not utter ſentences but words: S0 that, in 
- ſpeech, words are the body; pauſes and ſtops give it 
- ſhape and form, and diſtingviſh the ſeveral parts of the 
body ; but accent and emphaſis are the life, blood, and 
foul, which put it in motion, and give it power to at 


of the Pitch and Management of the Voice. 


| Taz PITCH and MANAGEMENT of the Voice, 
are articles of the -utmoſt importance to every public 
ſpeaker. In order that the ſpeaker may be heard with 
ſatisfaction, it is neceſſary, that he ſhould deliver him- 
ſelf with eaſe.— But, if he does not know how to pitch 
his voice properly, he can never have the due manage. 
ment of it; and his utterance will be painful to himſelf, 
and irkſome to his hearers. 
Every ſpeaker, who is not corrupted by a bad habit, hat 
three pitches in his voice, the bigh, the low, and the 
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middle pitch. The middle pitch is that which is uſed 
in common diſcourſe, from which he either riſes or falls, 
according as the matter of his diſcourſe, or the emotions 
of his mind require. This middle pitch, therefore, is that 
which ought to be generally uſed, for two reaſons ; Hut, 
becauſe the organs of the voice are ſtronger and more 
pliable in this pitch, from conſtant uſe ; and, 2%, be- 
cauſe it is more eaſy to riſe or fall from that piteh to 
high or low, in regular proportion. 
Moſt perſons, through want of {ki]l and practice, when 
they read or ſpeak in public, fall into one of the extremes. 
Either through timidity and diflidence, they uſe the low 
pitch, in which they are not heard at all, or with ſo much 
trouble to the liſtener,” as ſoon to weary attention 3 or | 
if they aim at avoiding this fault, they run into the high 
pitch, which is productive of conſequences equally bad. 
The organs of the voice, in this unuſual pitch, are ſoan 
wearied, and languor aud hoarſeneſs, enſue. And, as 
the reaſon for continuing it will be equally ſtrong during 
the whole diſcourſe, as for the firſt ſerting out in it, the 
ſpeaker mult loſe all the benefits which ariſe from variety, 
and fall into a diſguſting monotony, 1 6 
The prevalence of this practice ariſes from a.common 
miſtake in thoſe, who ſpeak for the firſt time in a large 
room, and before a numerous auditory. They comin 
it impoſſible, that they ſhould be heard in their common 
pitch of voice, and therefore change it to a higher. Thus 
they confound two very diſtinct things, mak ing high and 
low, the ſame with loud and ſoft. Loud and ſoft, in 
ſpeaking, refers to the different degrees of force uſed in 
the ſame key. A man may ſpeak louder or ſofter in 
the ſame key; but, when he ſpeaks higher or lower, he 
changes his key: So that the - buſineſs of every one is to 
proportion the force or loudneſs of his voice, to the room, 
and number of“ his audience, in it's uſual pitch. If it 
be larger than ordinary, he is to ſpeak louder, not high» 
er; in his uſual key, not in a new one. And whoever 
neglects this, will never be able to manage his voice 
with eaſe to himſelf, or pleaſure to his hearers. 2 
The beſt rule, for a ſpeaker to obſerve, is, never to 


n 


utter a greater quantity of voice than he can afford withont 


pain to himfelf, or any extraordinary effort: While ne 
does this, the other organs of ſpeech will be at liberty to 
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Adifcharge their ſeveral offices with eaſe; and he will al. 
ways have his voice under command. But whenever 
he trauſgreſſes theſe bounds, he gives up the reins, and 
has no longer any management of it. And it will ever 
be the ſafeſt way too, to keep within his compaſs, rather 
than go at any time to the utmoſt extent of it.— Every 
ſpeaker ſhould take care, in the management of his breath, 
always to get a freſh ſupply, before he feels any. want of 
it; for, while he has ſome to ſpare, he recruits it with 
ſuch eaſe, that his hearers are not at all ſenſible of his do- 
ing it; "whereas, if he wait till he is put in mind of it 
by any degree of uneaſineſs, he not only does it with 
more difficulty to himſelf, but he may depend upon it, 
that his hearers alſo have felt his uneaſineſs, and been 
ſenſible of his difficulty; for ſo ſtrong is the ſympathy 
between the organs of ſpeech and thoſe of hearing, that 
the leaſt uneaſineſs in the one is immediately perceived 
by the other. „„ EN A 94s 

I ſhall cloſe my obſervations on this head with two 

rules; one, for giving ſtrength and power to the voice 
in it's natural pitch ; the other, for adjuſting the proper 
quantity or degree of loudneſs in the voice, proportioned 
to the ſize of the room, and the number of the audience. 
The firſt. rule, for ſtrengthening the voice, is this: Any 
one, who, through, habit, has fallen into a weak utter- 

ance, cannot hope ſuddenly to change it; lie muſt do it 
by degrees and conſtant practice. I would therefore re- 
commend it to him, that he ſhould daily exerciſe him- 
ſelf in reading or repeating, in the hearing of a friend; 
and that too in a large room. At firſt, his friend ſhould 
tand at ſuch a diſtance only, as the ſpeaker can eaſily 
reach in his uſual manner of delivering himſelf. Afterwards 
let him gradually increaſe his diſtance, and the ſpeaker 
will, in the ſame gradual proportion, increaſe the force 
of the voice; for the method of increaſing by degrees is 

_ eaſy in this, as in every thing elſe, when ſudden tranſi- 
tions are impracticable; and every new acquiſition of 
power enables you the better to goon to the next degree. 
When he ſhall have got to that diſtance, beyond which, 
the ſpeaker cannot be heard, without ſtraining and 
forcing his voice, there let him ſtop; and let that be 
the uſual place of ſtanding to hear the moſt part of what 


able to command it in all tlie iuferior degrees; though, 
for the more gradual unfolding of the organs, and reguy 


er a 
er right for the hearer, to begin at each day's exerciſe with 
y tne ſhorteſt diſtance, and increaſe it by degrees till he 
h, Narrives at the utmoſt ; in which ſituation, for the reaſon 


th performed. | enrol 
o. The ſecond rule for giving a proper degree of loud. 
it I neſs, or iſſuing a ſufhcient quantity of voice, proportioned 
th to the room and the audience, which is commonly cally 
t, Ned pitching the voice, is this: Let the ſpeaker, after 


having looked round the aſſembly, ſix his eyes upon that 


y WE part. of the auditory which is fartheſt from him, and he 
at will mechanically endeavour to pitch his voice ſo as that 


tiſe in common diſcourſe; for we always proportion, the 
loudneſs or ſoftneſs of voice, to the diſtance. of, the 
perſon to whom we are ſpeaking. ——When the ſpeaker, 


part of his audience, his buſineſs is to conſider himſelf 
as addrefling his diſcourſe to -ſome one amongſt them, 
in ſuch a manner as that he may be heard by him; and, 
wall not fail to effect it. e e e een 

But ſtill he is to take care not to change his uſual 
pitch, in order to do this, but only to add es or de- 
grees of loudneſs, in proportion to the diſtance. This 
is what we do in life, when we call after any perſon to. 


diſtance he has got from us; but we never change the 
key, or bawl, till we find he has got ſo far as that his ear 
cannot be reached by the natural pitch of the voice. He, 
therefore, who ſets out on a higher key than is natural 
to him, that he may be heard by the moſt diſtant, may 


— 
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lar increaſe of the quantity of the voice, it will be always 


before aſſigned, the chief part of the exerciſe ought to hs 


it may reach them. This is what we commonly praey - 
therefore, ſhall have fixed his eye upon the molt diſtant 


if the perſon be not beyond the reach. of his voice, he 
come back, we add loudneſs to our voice, according to the 


be juſtly ſaid to bawl out his diſcourſe, but not to deꝰ 1 
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is read or declaimed ; becauſe, when the ſpeaker is able 
to manage his voice in that extent, he will certainly e 
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& inning of this book, placed here, 


enable the ſcholar to enter upon the followi 
so xs with the greater eaſe,—variouſſy. accent 


Syllables, flowly accented, have the grave accent 
 Syllables, quickly accented, have.the acute accent (En 


Tart I. Of Two Syllables. 


Ad'-am - 
Cai'-us - 
G1) hon 


Pi- ſon 


Pyrrhas\ * 


a'-tience 


herce'-Sels | 


vil-lain 
ſe- lect 
ſay) -ingy 
mor”'-al 
leſ'-ſon: 
ob- ſerve 
ac - tious 
tem”. pers 
human 


great neſs 


up- oon“ 
noth“- ing 
rea- ſon 

er noughꝰ. 
par- don 
weak'-neſs 
others 
can'-not 
rend er 
Iit'-tle 
bg ure 
en'-y 


per · ſon 


Taſh'- ion 


na ture 


Wiſe-ly 


28 ful 
t* . 

a its 
ew. 


i? dies * 


ä ten 


ex - ceſs! 
con- tent“ 


r 


de-ſire\' » 
juſtly * 


wy water 


' neigh*-bour hat- ed 
al'-wayͤs re-proof / 
deem. ed 


7 gre, - wick/-ed 


| there“ fore 5 e 


mib ſer en'-ter 


+ „ bir'ter- , evil 


mon- ex Ahold ö 
read y a-Way! 

r'-1ſh. _ except” 
© miſ'-chief * 
' fa'-ble. unleſs” 


gap'- ing. hin wy 29 


- com-mit”” per- fe 


mad'-neſa ev. en 


con- ſcience, en- rich! lying 


hap'-py 
tak - ing 
revenge 

even 


kann 8 


; gain e. bs 


be -gan 
. kind'cnefs- 


high“ eſt d 


a» gainſte 
fin“ ger 

o- ver 
emp · t 


them - ſelves“ 


faſt er 


\ 


be- gin! 

fore ed 
in-went' 

_ twen'-ty 


pers driv'-en 12 


main- 5 HY A 


him-ſelf”- 
guilt-y 
be · ing 
ſoon -er 
re· ſtrain! 


an“ zy 
ob: ject 


_ poſ-ſeſs'. 


 rich'-er-_ 


run ning 
con'- ſul _ wit'-neſs. 
beat'-en:. 
ſow'-eth 
_ a\-cres . diſ'-cord' 
ſoldiers  lend'-eth. 
 Horſ'-es 
cauſ\-es an'-ger 
com- man han'-our 


for- tune ſtop'-peth- 
de- pends-ꝰ  a-mong' . 
great'-ly breth'-ren... 
triend'-ſhip. wiſ'-dom- 


_ form'-ed | ſure'-ty, 


with-out“ 


de- part 
b. 


fud' -den 


ſtranger 
laſt- ing. Whoſo 
be-ware!“ Jloyeth.-- 
knowled 
chil'-dren brutiſh 
_ gotten. 
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mock'-eth : x i 
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labour eee given cauſeth 
inerdafe | preſence Gar, meddling 
ſhutteth 2675600 -..- prudent people 
meddled fooliſh  _ whether {triketh 
maker profit ſcorneth letteti 
doings tenden "thirſty counted 
toſſetng only heareth fathers 
findeth mercy  _ hoary | ee ge 
walketh e eee pity - many -- 
ie nation again - mnt p 
K \ Tazie II, of Three Syllables. 8 

; Au- gu tus com'-pli-ments. won Cer 2h" 
Bdel'-li-um eſ-teem'-ed  no'-ble-man _ 
Croc'-o-dile- fur'-niſh-ed gen'-er-al 5 

Cam- by ſes at- tend- ed pro feſs - ing 
Epirus eea lier es, qual- ly 
Eu-phra'-tes- con 8 de · ſpiſ „ed 
Ha-vil-ah. nat'-ur-al *  6-bey*-ed. , 

— Hid-de*-kel lux Tu. ry At elinsed 
It'-a-ly . pov -er- x . 
Mac- e- don 0 ber- ly per- ceivveſt 
Soc -ra-tes diſ-trib-ute Lom: pan Lion 
Syr'-i-a' cheer"-ful-ly re-ceiv-eth. 
Tan'-ta-lus. con-tent'-ed _ in-ſtru@-ed. - 
cher'-u-bims _ * en'-e-my de-vifveth 
length en- ed glo'-ri-ous van-i-ty 
o&-nyx-ſtone 5 vic“ -to-ry CE © are, 
phy- ſi-cian an-oth'-er 're-fuſ'-eth ' 
ex- creſ '-cence- __ In/ju-ry re-gardweth 
de- ceit ful ſen - ſi-ble hon'-our- ed 
-out-ra'=geous. | un-der-takes" chaſt'-en-eth. , 
col-lec- tion. .un-hap'-py pen'-u-ry 
vatri-ous _ re-proach'\-ing proach oth 
ſen'-tenc-es _ in'-no=cent _ di-vidied 
in- ſtruc-tions ex. pect ed. op: preſſ r-eth oy. 
gen'-er-ous. con-clud'-ed. right -eouſ-neſs: | 
Crit '=i-ciſe- 'Hb'-er- -tF- ex-alt-eth_ 
ea'-ſi-ly . - Jfuf-f-cient re-ward%eth. 
ev 5 7H 85 val-u- ed be-gin'-ning. 
 how-ev'-er miſ- for- tune contention 
con-di-tion un-ea':ſy . __ condemneth 
ſlaa'-der-ers ftim'-u-lates. beholding _ 
aſ-ſcr'-tion fat'-1s-fy deſpiſeth _ 
cred'-· it- ed fac'-ri-lege- enemies 


5 „ ** 2.5 FC 
diſcretion SS He — furious EP 8 11 - 
deferreth - + —— . - aboundeth - _ diſcoyer . 
traulgrellon deſtruction quality , | -4confider ... 


U 


honoureth poſſeſſion mn, advantage... 3 | 
uniſled coveretn contentment revealed 4 
followeth confeſſetn - defending ® examples... 2 
conſtantly wiekedneſs ſullenueſs juſtif) 5 
bountiful forſaketn proſecute” _ treachery. | 
fooliſhneſs reproved violent damranm its 
correction hardeneth - reſerved enteretngn 


ornament> fuddenly bree becometn 
reprover deſtroyed compaſſion „bitterneſs in 1 
. remedy © | 5 bapfiner 8 


erg an. ot Four Syllables, fl Ns | WW n 1 


Ag-ri-gen' ines ca- lan. l. ties ST, N 


An-ar-charf'-1s  un-puy rind „ fer” ee = 
a 5 b <ri-fi-eth © ap-prechenfive. 
A-ra-bi-en ſep'-a-rat-ed „more tal -i-ty. ge n 
Ar- iſ- tot-le Hhhu-mil'-i- x7 Aual-Lfted' N i 
Aſ-ſyr'-i-a' = o-be%-di-ent _,, ye-mem/- '>ber-ed: » 5 
A-the'-nizan ſat'iſ-fi-ed F ad-mo-ni' Trion 
Di-o-nyſ'-i-us yg -ri-ſy » © defſ-o-la'-tion St 3 
Di-og-e-nes ri-dic'-u-lous © whence-ſo-eviver 
Men- dacꝰ u-lus © -af-fec-ta'-tion © *. what-ſo-ev'=er > © | 
Quin-ti“-i-an in- flex - i-ble ex r by 
Ti-mo'*-the-us| - _ whom-ſo-ev'-er en-ter-taig'-ed- - 4 
Xe · noc ra· tes reſo-lul-tion cer -er mo-ny g 
in- firm m' i- ties ob ſti na- x for: get ful-woſh- 1 # 
ſin-cer'-i-ty » + in-dif . ap-Pre-hend'- ed 1 
gen'-er-ally ex- ceed'-ing-lj en- ter-tain-men g 
ar-ti-fi- cia! con- ſe-quenc-es ap- pre- hen ok 
con-tent'-ed-ly - in-quiſ'-i-tive par- tic“-u-lar q 
ſu-perri-or  Afo-bri'-e-ty =. i mu- nif - i-cence J 
in-dif'-fer-ent -. med - i- tation ben: e- fl-cial 18 1 
pro-por'-tion-edl _e-ter'-ni-ty — a-bil-i-ties_ 7 
ſu- per flu-ous en- courage: ment deſ pie b = 
prof -it-a-ble con- tin“ u-ance ſo-ci'-e-ty - 
nec'-eſ-ſa-ry.-*, + em-u-la%-tion ne- ceſ fi-ty . | 
diſ-trib'-ut-ing de-liv-er- ed -  in-fal/-li-bly : 
-In-ſen” -li-bly. ex-pe'-ri-ence ſe - cu ri- xx 1 
hab: i-ta tion — fe-ri-ouſ-neſs per- ſid - i-o⁰s 3 


un der- ſtand - ing phi- loſ o- pher con-tin'-u-al ; 
a in- ed  op-pro abri-ous in no · cent · ly V) 


5 - * 
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| «-bund'-ant-ly | humouroully 88 * 
| ſanc'-ti-fi-ed © reaſonable unnatural —— | 
gen-e- ra tions melancholy. counterferments. + 
mag nif i- cent ſituation intemperance 
 hoſ'-pi-ta-ble | notwithſtanding faſhionable 
miſ er- a- bl deformity —+ magnificence 
hu-man'-i-ty naturally impoſſible 
a*-mi-a-ble contradiction determinate 
diſ- po- ſi- tions actually varie 
man; i- feſt-: ed medicaments provocatives 
ha- bit“-u-al conſtitution fſatietʒ 1 0 
vi-o-la tion compoſitions - difficulties 
cul-ti- vation. allegory eentricating 
au-ric/-u-las + effectual celebrated - 
: en-dan' -ger-ing _ preſervative - © remarkable 
val'-u-a-ble, advantages , efficacy — p 
benevolent . Interruption. _ ambaſſador 
fortunately circulation converſation =p 
notorious, _ abſolutely - © obſtinately”. | - 
_ ſatisfaction. operations 4 recovered | 
-  * Shtwpomtt....... * AE.” K ee e i; 
n nate intemperate fenſualiſts 
predominant applications alternative —_ 
veracity . expedients . diſſolution 
. incurable 5 countermining violated _ 
TABLE * , Of Five and Six Syllables.. 
ere ter- reſe-tri-al 
E-thi-o'pi-a a Fes | diſ-ad- van tag - es 
Lac e· de· moni · ans e . | 


in · con- ſidꝰ er · a · ble ir- rem e- a- ble 


in ſuf fer · a · ble ar-ti-fi'-cialely © -- 
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an- i- moſ i- ty 
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overpowered 


pro- craſ-ti-na-tion phi-Io- ſoph'- i- calall 
; a · bom · i-· nation | | per-pet'-u-al-ly 
Ul. im-ag-t-na"-tions *,_ _ _” a-poth-e-carry 
3Y .  com-mu'-ni-cat-ing - | in- nu'-me-ra-ble 
' de-lib'-er- ate-ly | m-diſ-po-ſi'-tion 
[1 in - e. qual -i-ty op-por-tu'-ni-ties- 
1 con tin u- al · ly  fuperfluities | 
| ' or'-di-na-ri-ly accommodated : 
in-{a'-ti-a-ble particularly 
1 lib er- al“ i- ty uninterrupted 
FT un-gov'-ern-ed unanimouſly _ 
* ſen· ſi- bil“. i- ty recommendation 
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MORAL INSTRUCTIONS, Sc. 


LESSON i. 3333 


1. 42 BSERVE the various Alen and tempers — 
men, and paſs by human infirmities with a 
E generous greatpeſs: Criticiſe upon nothing 
more than your -own M actions, and you will ſee reaſon 
enough to pardon the weakneſs of others. 
2. If you cannot bear eaſily with the weakneſs of oth- 
ers, you render your own inſufferable. 
3. Every man, however Uttie, makes a figure? in 2 
own eyes. 5 
3. Envy flames higheſt, againſt one : of the fame rank 
and condition. _ 
5. Point not at the faults of others' with A Foul Goges;- 
6. Slanderers are like flies; they paſs over the good 
parts of a man, and fix upon his ſores. 


elves” > 

8. Tongues are like race-horſes3 they run be kalter 
the leſs weight they carry. 

9. Every perſon: has Juſt as moch pride, as he wants 
ſenſe. 

10: He wah backs bis. "Merton with an onth, tells us 
that his bare word is not to be credited. $0 
11. When compliments. were leſs in faſhion, ſincerity 
vas more cllcomede: 


= 


| 1 : | 5 WS 12. Na- 


” * . * 
. 
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7. None are fo ne as thoſe who are full of them · 5 


"76 


TS 
12. Nature hath wiſely furniſhed vs with two ears, 
and but one tongue; a moſt uſeful leſſon, if N at · 


tended to. 
243. III habits are exfier conquered to-day than to- 


morrow. - | 
14. If the devil catch a. man idle, he generally ſets 


Him to work. 
45. Procraſtination | is the thief of time. 
16. The poor are not ſo often ſick for want of food, 

as the rich are by the exceſs of it. 

17. Content is natural wealth, luxury 1 is artificial pov. 
erty. 

7 8. Let the coat be ever ſo oe, that · a foo} wears, it 

3s (till but a fool's coat. 

19. A wiſe man will defire no more than what he may 

get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheerfully, and live 

upon contentedly. 

20, A contented mind, and a good conſcience, will 
make a man happy in all conditions. | 

21. By taking revenge, a man is but even with bis 
enemy; but in paſſing it over, he is ſuperior. | 

22. A more glorious victory cannot be gained over 
another man than this, that when the injury began on 
his part, the kindneſs ſhould begin on ours. _ 

23. He who tells a lie, is not ſenſible how great a taſk 
he undertakes ; for he muſt be forced to invent twenty 
more, to maintain that one. 

224. A man is more unhappy in bes lng himſelf 

when guilty, chan in being reproached by others. N 
innocent. 

25. A man is no ſooner found leſs euilty than ex · 
pected, but he is concluded more innocent than he is. 

26. So fond is man of liberty, that to reſtrain him 

Trom any thing, however indifferent, is ſufficient to 

| make that thing an object of deſire. 

27. Happineſs is leſs. valued when we poſſeſs it, that 
when we have loſt it. 

28. The preſent misfortune is always leemed. the 

greateſt: And therefore, ſmall cauſes are ſufficient to 

make a man uneaſy, when great ones are not in the 


Way. 
3 29. Thee 


- 
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29. The miſer is a friend to none, but a bitter enemy 
to himſelf : Money ſtimulates, bur doth not ſatisfy him. 
30. Tantalus, it is ſaid, was ready to periſh with thirſt, 
though up to the chin in water. Change but the name, 
and every rich miſer is the Tantalus in the fable. He 
ſits gaping over his money ; and dares no more touch it, 
than he dares commit ſacrilege. 7 


to enrich his heir, and ſo turn a friend into an enemy ? 
for his juy at Foun death, A be proportioned to what 
you leave him. 

32. Ariſtotle e at nothing more than this, 
that they were thought richer who had ſuperfluous things, 
than they who had what were profitable and neceſſary. 

33. Caius, a nobleman of Rome, who was thrice Con- 
ſul, when he had beaten Pyrrhus King of Epirus; and 
driven him out of Italy, he divided the land, diſtributing 
to every man four acres,. and reſerved no more for him- 
ſelf ; ſaying, That none ought to be a general, who 
could not be content with the ſhare of a common ſold- 
ier, and that he had rather rule over rich men, thas be 
rich himſelf. _ - 

34. Our good or bad fortune, depends greatly on n the 
choice we make of bur friends. 

35. The friendſhip that is formed inſenſibly, and with- 
out profeſſing much, is generally laſting. 

36. Beware e of a ſudden friend, Id a flow 
Ry on He ISPHAS 


BD 


— 
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1. Hear me now, - therefore; O ye children, ad de- | 
part not from the words of my mouth; leſt thou mourr_ 
at the laſt, and ſay, How have 1 hated inſtruction, and 
my heart deſpiſed reproof; and have not obeyed the voice 
df my teachers, nor inclined mine ear to them that in- 
iructed me? 5 
2. The curſe of the Lord j is in the houſe of the wick 
d; but he bleſſeth the habitation of the juſt. 

3. Enter not into the path of ths e wicked, and 8⁰ vor 
in the way of evil men. | 


— 


"ht . "Rx eee 4 Ai 


31. What madneſs is it for a man to bete himſelF 20 


— 


1 „ 1 


os Avoid! it, Sls not by it, turn from it, and paſs away: 
5. For they ſleep not except they have done miſchief; 
and their ſleep is taken e unleſs they cauſe ſome to 
fall. ; 
6. But the KH of the juſt 3 is as the mining light, that 
Oe” more and more unto the perfect day. 
Theſe fix things doth the Lord hate; yea, ſeven 
70 an abomination unto him. 

8. A proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that ſhed 
innocent blood. 
9. A heart that deviſeth wicked imaginations, and 
fect that be ſwift in running to miſchief. 
10. A falſe witneſs that ſpeaketh lies, and him that 


ſoweth diſcord among brethren. | 
' IT. It is a ſport to a fool to do miſchief : "Gar s a man 


of underſtanding hath wiſdom, | 
132. He that is ſurety for a ſtranger, ſhall Cinart for i it: 
and he that hateth ſuretiſhip is ſure. ; 


' T3. Whoſo loveth inſtruction, loveth knowledge: but 
he that hateth reproof, is brutiſh. 

14. Wealth gotten by vanity, ſhall be diminiſhed ; 
but he that gathereth by labour ſhall increaſe. _ 

15. Poverty and ſhame ſhall: be to him that refuſeth 
inſtruction: 5 he that e . ſhall be hon. 
oured. 

16. He that walketh with wie men mall 1 wiſe: 
but a companion of fools ſhall be deſtroyed. 

17. He that ſpareth his rod, 9 0 bis ſon: bat he 
that loveth him, chaſteneth bim betimes. 

18. Go from the preſence of a fooliſh man, when thou 
perceiveſt not in him the lips of knowledge. 
19. The poor is hated even of his own neighbour: 
but the rich hath many friends. 
20. Im all labour there is profit : : but the talk of the 
lips tendeth only to penury.. 
21. He that opprefleth the poor, 6 his Mak- 
er: but he that honoureth Him, hath Mere: bus the 
poor. 
22. The wicket is driven away in his wickedneſs 

but rhe righteous hath hope in his dean. 
: 23. Righteouſneſs exalteth a nation : but ſin is a re- 
proach to any people. 


24. The 


fem 
24. The eyes of the Lord are in every place, behold- 
ing the evil and the good. 

25. A fool deſpiſeth his fakerk-infleettions but be 
that regardeth reproof is prudent. 
26. He that refuſeth inſtruction, deſpiſeth is * own 
ſoul : but he that heareth reproof, getteth underſtanding; 
27. When a man's ways pleaſe the Lord, he maketh, 
even his enemies to be at peace with him. 
23. The hoary head is a crown of glory, if i it be found 
in the way of righteouſneſs. 


and he that is glad at calamities, ſnall' not be unpuniſhed. 
30. A reproof entereth more into a wiſe man, m_ 2 

en ſtripes into a fool. 

Whoſo rewardeth evil for good, evil ſhall not de- 

Pal from lis houſe. - - e 


dled with. 7 
33. He that juſtifieth: the wicked, and he that con- 


Lord. 

34. 4 90 man, voila of underflanding, ſtrikerk hands, 1 
becometh ſurety in the preſence of his friend. | 

35. A fooliſh ſon is a grief to his father, and. bitter 
neſs to her that bare him. 

36. Even a fool, when he holdeth bis peace is counted 


underſtanding. _ 
27. Wealth maketh. many friends : bur the poor is ſep- 
arated from his neighbour. - 


It is his glory to paſs over a tranfgreſſion. 

39+ He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto. 
the Lord: and that. which. he hath given, will he pay 
him again. | 
40. Ceaſe, my ſvn, to hear the inſtruction that- cauſeth, 
to- err from the. words of knowledge. 
41. It is an honour for a man to. ceaſe from Qtriſe. 
but Gay, fool. will be 22 


=. 


29. Whoſo mocketh the poor, repncacherty his Maker = 


32. The 2 Jo of ſtrife is as when ons letteth out I 
water >: therefore leave off contention before i it be med- | 


demneth the Juſt, even they voin. are "abomination to the 1 


wiſe: and he that Os his lips, is eſteemed, 2 man of 


38. The diſcretion of a man deferreth his. anger, and CT. 


Rag ; 


| wiſe: and when the wiſe 1s ORCS; he receiveth 


E 7 

42. Even a child is known by his doings, whether his 
work be pure, and whether it be right. 

43. The gettivg of treaſures by a lying tongue, is a a 


vanity tofled to and fro of them that ſeek death. 
44. When the ſcorner is puniſhed, the ſimple. is wth 


knowledge. 

45. Whoſo ſtoppeth his ears at the cry. of the poor, 
he alſo ſhall cry. himſelf, but ſhall not be heard. 

46. He that followeth after righteouſneſs and mercy ; 
tndeth life, righteouſneſs, and honour. 

47. A falſe witneſs ſhall periſh : but oe: man that 
heareth, ſpeaketh conſtantly. 

49. By humility and the fear of the "EY ; are riches, 
and honour, and life. FE | | 
49. Train up a child in the way he mould go: : and 
| when he is old, he will not depart from it. 

50. He that hath a bountiful eye, ſhall be bleſſed : for 
he giveth of his bread to the poor. 

5r. Fooliſhneſs is bound in the heart of a child but 
the rod of correction ſhall drive it far from him. 

52. Be not thou one of them that ſtrike hands, or of | 


them that are ſureties for debts. | } 
53. Let not thy heart envy ſinners : but be thou in 
the fear of the Lord all the day long. | 
54. Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let not 
thy heart be glad when he ſtumbleth. p 


55. As an ear- ring of gold, and an ornament of* fine Ie 
gold; ſo is a wiſe reprover upon an obedient ear. 

56. If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to-eat; I 
and if he be thirſty, give him wafer to drink. 

57. As cold waters to a thirſty ſoul ; ; fois . news Þ 
from a far country 

58. As a bird by wandering, as the ſwallow by flying; m 
fo the curfe cauſeleſs hall not come. 
$9. 4s a dog returneth to his vomit ; ſo a W ff 
turneth to his folly. 

60. Seeſt thou a man wiſe in his own conceit ? ? there tt 
is more hope of a fool than of him. 

61. The ſfluggard is wiſer in. his own conceit, than ſev· v 
en men Who can n render a reaſon, 


* 


62. He that paſſeth by, and meddleth with frife "A 
longing not to Yu! is ike one who taketh a dog by the 
ear. ; 


Where no obe is, there the re goeth out: o | 
e there is no tale - bearer, the ſtrife ceaſeth. | 
64. Boaſt not thyſelf of to-morrow ; for thou knowelt 
not what a day may bring forth. _ 

65. Let another praiſe thee, and not thine own woah, | 
a ſtranger, and not thine own lips. = 
66. Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous 3 but 
who is able to ſtand before envy? _ 

67. Faithful are the wounds of a friend 1 bout the 
kiſſes of an enemy are deceitful. 
68. Hell and deſtruction are never full ; fo the eyes 

of man are never ſatisfied. 

69. Whoſo cauſeth' the righteous to go. aſtray i in an 
vn way, he ſhall fall himſelf into his own pit: but the 
upright ſhall have good things 3 in poſſefſi on. 

70. He that covereth his ſins, ſhall not proſper : bux 
whoſo confeſſeth and forſaketh them, ſhall have mercy. 

71. He that tilleth his land, ſhall have plenty of 
bread: but he that ſolloweth after vain perſons, ſhall 
have poverty enough. _ 

72. A faithful man mall abound „ub bleſſings: but 
he that maketh haſte to be rich ſhall nor be innocent. 

73. He that being often reproved, hardeneth his 
257. mall ſuddenly be deſtroyed; and that without rem- 
e . 
5 The rod and reproof give wiſdom: but a child : 
left to himſelf, bringeth his mother to ſhame. 

75. Correct thy ſon; and he ſhall give thee roſe : yea, 
he ſhall give delight unto thy ſoul. 

76. An angry man ſtirreth up ſtrife, and. a furious 
man aboundeth in tranſgreſſion. | 

77. A man's pride ſhall bring him low : but honour 
fhall uphold the humble in ſpirir. ts 

78. Every word of God is pure: he is a ſhield urito 
them that put their truſt. in him. 

79. Fayour is deceitful, and . IS vahrr- bur they 
who fear the Lord ball be praiſed... wi 1, RG 

: ES. 


Pd 


BE: 
| 5 E S. . 

r. 10 f is pure 1 in a man of a ta 1 deckte 
the place due to his rank: it coſts him nothing to take 
the lowelt ſeat, when he is ſure the higheſt will be prefſ: 
ed upon him. 

2. Men make themſelves ridiculous, not fo much by 
the qualities they have, as 25 the affectation of thoſe 
they have not. 

3. He generally talks moſt who has leaſt to ſay : and 
he that ſays all he knows, will readily ſay. what he doth 
not know. 

4. Nothing can poiſon the contentment of a man. WO 
Tives by his labour, but to make him rich. 

5. Rather ſuffer yourſelf to be put in the wrong, when 

you are in the right ; than put yourſelf, in the right, 
when you are in the wrong. 

6. A man often loſes more by defending his vineyard 

than by giving it up. 

7. An inflexible temper has. much to ſuffer, and litth 

to pain. 

8. Never diſpute for victory, but for inſtruQion, 69d 
yield to reaſon from whomſoever it comes. 

9. Never ſuffer your courage to exert itſelf in fierce 
neſs, your reſolution in obſtinacy, your wiſdom in cun- 
ning, nor your patience in ſullenneſss. 

0. Proſecute not a coward too far, leſt you make 
him turn violent to your. deſtruction. 
It. No man is ſo fooliſh, but he may give good 
counſel at a time: no man ſo wiſe, but he may err, if 
Be take no counfel but bis own. 
12. He who looks upon the misfortunes of others with 
indifference, ought not to be OT if they behold bis 
without compaſſion. - 

13. He who barely weeps at our akbabartwbes, when 
it is in bis power to heal them, is not touched. with them 
to the heart, and only gives us. the tears of a Crocodile. 
14. He who is ſo exceedingly complaiſant, as to 
become ſurety for his friend to bring him out of a ſcrape, 
commonly draws himfelf into a worſe, which ſooner or 
later will diſcover to him his owu want of judgement. 
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15. It is the part af a wiſe man to look to the-end of 
things, not only to. conſider the preſent pleaſure and. 
advantage of any thing, but alſo the ill conſequences of 
it for the future, and to balance: them one againſt the 
other 

16. Be not inquifitive der the ſecrets of. others, be 
very cautious of communicating your own; you are 
no more maſter of them when you have revealed them 
to one, and your example will juſtify his treachery to 
you, if he ſhould, diſcover them to a thifd perfon. _ 
17, Make choice of ſuch company which you can im- 
prove, or which can improve you; and if your companion 
cannot make you,, and you cannot make him, better, 


rather leave. him bad, than grow worſe by him. 


18, Every one would be thought to be in love with 
heaven; and yet few are willing to leave the earth, ſo 
much at variance are mankind with themſelv es. 
19. Few take care to live well, but many to live long: 
though | it is in a man's power to do the former, but” in 
no man's power to do the latte. | 

20. Give your heart to your Creator, reverence to 

our ſuperiors, honour to your parents, your boſom to 
your friend, diligence to your nne ear to good coun- 
ſel, and alms to the poor. 


21. Prefer ſolid ſenſe to wit; never ſtudy to be di- 5 
verting without being uſeful; commend nothing ſo 


much as ſtrict virtue; let no jeſt intrude upon good 


manners, nor ſay any thing that may offend a chaſte ear. 
22. Some people are loſt for want of good advice; 


others for want of giving good heed to it; and ſome ar 
gain take up reſolutions before hand never to mend. 


23. Be kind to all, familiar with an and only intĩ · 255 


mate with one. 
. Shun ſumptuous meals, 11. you be afraid of ſick 
ne 
25. A ſuilful Cook is more to be feared in time of 
health, than an ignorant Phyſician in time of ſickneſs. 
26, He who ruins his health by the exceſs of his riots, 
is in the wrong to complain of the exceſs of his diſeaſes. 
27. Innocent ſobriety, and moderate exerciſe, are the 
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detraction; to hear him patiently, and ſhow a coubte- | 


_ - ſelf thus: © All my experience and inquiry into things, 
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28. The fumes of wine diſturb the brain, thoſe, of van. 
ity the mind, and thoſe of love, both. Þ -—- 
29. He who delights in wicked company, will be un. 
eaſy in the preſence of good men. 

30. The beſt ſchool for a good life, is the frequent 
meditation upon a happy death. | 

31. The ferious thoughts of eternity, prompt a man 
to make good uſe of his time, and in a e meaſure 
remove the ſting of death. _ l 

32. No mat As convinced of the Importunce of his 
ſalvation, who indulges himſelf in the practiee of any 
known fin, without repentance. | 

33. Keep no company with a man -who is given to 


nance of encouragement, is to partake of his guilt, and 

prompt him to a continuance in that vice for which all 

good men ſhun him. 

34. Xenocrares, holding bis pents; at Wie dern ding 

diſcourſe; they aſked him, why he did not ſpeak ! be- 
cauſe, ſaid he, I have ſometimes. repented: of ob 

but ſeldom of holding my peace. | ; 


35+, Hear much, but little ſpeak ; a wiſe man fears, 
And will not uſe his tongue, ſo much as ears. + 
We never yet did hear of any | 
__ Undone by hearing, but by ſpeaking many. . 


36. Quintilian, an accurate judge of men, was pleaſed 
with boys, who wept when their ſchool- fellows out - did 
them; for the ſenſe of diſgrace would make them en 
and emulation would: make them ſcholars, 

37. Sir John Maſon, who was privy canton: to 
four princes, and admitted to the moſt important tran» 
actions of ſtate for thirty years together, delivered him- 


have brought me to theſe ſolid thoughts, namely, Seri- 
ouſneſs is the greateſt wiſdom, temperance the beſt P 
ic, and a good conſcience the beſt eſtate.” 

38. Auguſtus, who was prone to anger, get the: fol | 
lowing leſſon from Athenodorus the Philoſopher, That 
ſo ſoos as he ſhould feel the firſt motions towards an- 
ger, he ſhould repeat deliberately the vhole letters; of 

the alphabet; for anger was eaſily prevented, but not ſo 
eaſily ſubdued, | + 20 Socrates, 


- 
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29. Socrates, having received a blow on the head, ob- 
ſerved, That it would be well if people knew when it 
was neceſſary to put on a helmet. Being kicked by a 
boiſterous fellow; and his friends wondering at his pa- 
tience ; What, ſaid he, if an aſs ſhould kick me, 
4 muſt I call him before the judge?“ Being attacked 
with opprobrious language, he calmly obſerved, that the 
man was not yet taught to ſpeak reſpectfully. And, 
when informed of ſome derogating ſpeeches one had 
uſed of him behind his back, made only this facetions 
reply, let him beat me toa when I am abſent. _ 8 
30. Plato, hearing it was aſſerted by ſome perſons, 
that he was a very bad man, ſaid, 1 ſhall take care to 
live ſo, that no body will believe them. Adding, that 
aſſionate perſons, are like men who ſtand on their heads, 
they ſee all things the wrong way, y. 
41. Sir P. Sidney left this his laſt farewel among his 
acquaintance : Love my memory, cheriſh my friends; 


will and word of your Creator; in me behold the end 
of this world, and all its vanities + 
42. A certain gentleman, upon his death-bed, laid 
this one command upon his wild ſon; That he ſhould 
every day of his life be an hour alone; which he con- 
ſtantly obſerved; and thereby growing ſerious, became 
a new man. A man ſecluded from company, has noth- 
ing but the devil and himſelf to tempt him; but he 
that converſes much in the world, has almoſt as many 


ſnares as he has companionns. 

43- It being told Philip of Macedon, that ſeveral 
calumnies were ſpread againſt him by the Athenian ora- 
tors; © It ſhall be my care, ſaid the prince, © by my 
life and actions to prove them liars.” This prince 
was ſo apprehenſive of the dangerous charms of earthly 
grandeur and pleaſure, that he appointed one of his 
pages to call upon him every morning, to mind him of 
his mortality, and toſay, Remember, Sir, you are a nan; as 
if they only were duly qualified to enjoy earthly greatneſs, 
who always remembered, that they muſt ſoon part with it. 
- 44+ King Charles I. of England, being told that his 


death was reſolved on, ſaid, I have done what I could 
o | ds A has Sw 
85 | 


but, above all, govern your will and affections by the 
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been attended by numerous armies, and vaſt trains of 


4 comeſt, 1 know that thou wilt come to the ſame con- 
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of anger againſt his ſervants. 
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e ©to five my life, without loſing my ſoul; and 25 
againſt my conſcience ; God's will be done: | 
45- Cyrus, the emperor of Perſia, after he had 1 


courtiers, ordered this inſcription to be engraven on his 
tomb, as an admonition to all men of the approach of 
death, and the deſolation that follows it, namely, © 
6 man whatſoever thou art, and whenceſoever thou 


C. dition, 3 in which 1 now am. I am Cyrus, who brought 
the empire to the Perſians; do not envy me, I be⸗ 
© ſeech thee, this little piece of ground which covereth 
© my body. 8 

46. Cæſar, having found a hecken ob lettere written 
by his enemies to Pompey, burnt them without reading: 
* For,” ſaid he, © though 1 am opon my guard againſt 
© anger, yet it is ſafer to remove it's cauſe. 

47. Cotys, King of | Thrace, having got a preſent of 
earthen veſſels exquiſitely wrought, bur extremely brittle, 
broke them to pieces, that he e not N an vecafion 


43. Antigonus, King of Syria, hearing two of bis fold | 
jers reviling him behind his tent; gentlemen, ſays he, 
opening the curtain, remove to Beater diſtance, for Nei 
e King hears you. K 

39. Pionyſius, the tyrant, being entertained by the Lac: fu 
alememians, expreſſed ſome diſguſt at their black broth. Wc: 
No wonder, ſaid one of them, for it wants ſeaſoning, Wl nc 


What ſeaſoning ? ſaid the tyrant. Labour, replied the ob 


other, joined with hunger and thirſt. _ it, 
50. Timotheus, the Athenian general, ſopping with If 
Plato, was entertained with a frugal meal, and muck 
improving diſcourſe. Meeting with Plato afterwards 
your ſuppers, ſaid he, are not wm | at the time, 


but equally ſo the next day. 


51. Plato, ſeeing the Agrigentines building at great 
expence, and ſupping at great expence, ſaid, the Agri: 
gent ines build as if they were to live forever, and ſup as 
if it were to be their laſt. ; | 
52. A merchant at IN aſked the een what death 


By Father died ? My 5 ſays 1 Kipper, my grand 
— ther, 
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father, and my great grandfather, were all drowned. 
Well, n hs merchant, and are not you afraid of 
being drowned too? Pray, ſays the other, what death 
did your father, grandfat her, and great grandfather die? 
All in their beds, ſays the merchant. Very good, ſays 
the ſkipper, and why ſhould I be afraid of going to ſea, 
more than you are of going to bed? 

53. A farmer, who had ſtepped. into his field to mend a 
gap in a fence, found, at his return, the cradle, where 
he had left his only child aſleep, turned upſide down, 
the clothes all bloody, and his dog, lying in the ſame 
place, beſmeared alſo with blood. Convinced by the 
light „that the creature had deſtroyed his child, he daſh- 
ed out it's brains with the hatchet in his hand ; then, 
turning up the cradle, he found the child unhurt, and 
an enormous ſerpent lying dead on the floor, killed by 
_ faithful dog, which he had put to death in blind 
palton. - 5 . | 
| $4. Cyrus, when a youth, being at the court of his 
grandfather Cambyſes, undertook, one day, to be the 
cup-bearer at table. It was the duty of this officer to 
taſte the liquor before it was preſented to the King. Cy- 


rus, without performing this ceremony, delivered the 


cup, in a very graceful manner to his grandfather. The 


King obſerved the omiſſion, which he imputed to forget- 


fulneſs. No, replied Cyrus, I was afraid to taſte, be- 
cauſe I apprehended there was poiſon in the liquor: for, 
not long ſince, at an entertainment which you gave, I 
obſerved that the Lords of your court, after drinking of 
It, became noiſy, quarrelſome, and frantic. Even you, 
Sir, ſeemed to have forgotten that you were a King. 


„LES. W. o CUSTOM 


Cuſtom is the great leveller. It corrects the inequal- 
ty of fortune, by leſſening equally the pleaſures of the 
Prince, and the pains of the Peaſant. 5 
Chooſe what is moſt fit, cuſtom will make it moſt a- 
greeable. Cuſtom beſtows eaſe and confidence even in 
the midſt of dangers. | Feet | 
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48 virtue, in general, is of an amiable and lovely na. 


lar and beloved, are juſtice, charity, munificence, and 


FLeorrupts, and ruſts the mind; for a man of great abili 


1 


Ii cuſtoms, by degrees, to habits riſe, 
III habits ſoon become exalted vice. 
Ill cuſtoms gather by unſeen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers ſwell to ſeas. 
Let the beſt courſe of life your choice invite, 
For cuſtom ſoon will turn it to delight. 


I Es. v. O WORDS. 


Words are thoſe channels, by which the knowledge 
of things is conveyed to our underſtandings: And there. 
fore, upon a right apprehenſion of them, depends the 
rectitude of our notions; and, in order to form our 
judgements right, they muſt be underſtood in their prop. 
er meaning, and uſed in their true ſenſe, either in 
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Writing or ſpeaking. 


In all your words let energy be found, 
And learn to riſe in ſenſe, and fink in ſound: 
Harſh words, tho' pertinent, uncouth appear; 
None pleaſe the fancy, which offend the ear. 


Et vor VIETUE 
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ture, there are ſome. particular kinds of it, which are 
more ſo than others, and theſe are ſuch as diſpoſe us to 
do good to mank ind. Temperance and abſtinence, 
faith and devotion, are in themſelves, perhaps as laudable 
as any other virtues ; but thoſe which make a man pop: 


in ſhort, all the good qualities that render us beneficial to 
each other. „ EE 
With glitt'ring beams, and native glory bright, 
Virtue, nor darkneſs dreads, nor covets light : 
Baut, from her ſettled orb, looks calmly down 
On life or death, a priſon or a crown. 
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LES. VI. On IDLENESS. 
Action keeps the ſoul in conſtant health, but idleneſ 


tles, 


EE . 
ties, may, by negligence and idleneſs, become ſo mean 


and deſpicable, as to be an incumbrance to ſociety, and 


a burden to himſelf. _ 

Idleneſs is a kind of palſy in the mind, ſo much the. 
more dangerous, as it is ſcarce ever cured, without pro- 
ducing ſome diforder. Man was created for action, he. 
muſt of neceſſity be continually employed; and if it is 
not in doing good, he is infallibly led to do evil. Idle-- 
neſs has this quality in commou with ſtanding waters, 
that as they ordinarily produce N it commonly. 


begets Viees. 


The firſt Phyſicians by debauch were ON 1M 
Exceſs hots: and ſloth fuſtains the trade. 

By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food, 
Toil 228577 the nerves and purify d the blood. 


„ vim. On AVARICE. 


Avarice is ſo inſatiable, that it is not in the power a” 
liberality to content it: And our deſires are ſo bound 


leſs, that whatever we get is an in the * to Setting 8 


more without end. 


What walls can bound, ar wht compelling rein, 
'Th' ungovern'd luſt of avarice reſtrain : FR 
Wealth he has none, who mourns his ſcanty ſtore, 

And midſt of plenty e and thinks he's 8 


LES. IX. On MODESTY. 


Modeſty is not only an ornament, but alſo a guard to 
virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the 
foul, which makes her ſhrink. aud withdraw herſelf from 
every thing that has danger in it. It is ſuch an exquilite 
ſenſibility as warns her to ſhun the firſt appearance of 
every thing which 1s hurtful. . 

Immodeſt words admit of no defence, | 

For want of decency is want of ſenſe. 

In modeſt actions, there are certain rules, 1 

Which, to tranſgreſs, E us knaves or "i : 
LE 
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I. Es. xX. On TRUTH. 


Truth is the bond of union, and the baſis of human 
happineſs; without this virtue, there is no reliance up- 
on language, no confidence in friendſhip, and no fecu- 
rity in promiſes or oaths. „ . 

Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs noth- 
ing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and ſits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware. Whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a wan's 
invention on the rack, and one trick needs @ great many 
more of the ſame kind to make it good. 1 


Credit obtainꝰd, untruth for truth may pafs 

As current coin, tho' uaderneath tis braſs. 

But if perfidious thou but once be found, ; 
Thy words, tho' true, like to untruth will ſound, 


LES. Xl. On EVIL-SPEAKING. 


Never ſpeak ill of any man, but far leſs in his ab- 
fence than in his preſence : Nothing is more unworthy 
of a, man of honour than evil-ſpeaking ; it is- ſo far 
from maintaining peace-amongſt mankind, which ought 
to be the chief end of ſociety, that it keeps a man in 
continual broils with the whole world. If a man with 
whom you converfe, have any faults that have come to 
your particular knowledge, inſtead of making them 
public, endeavour rather to forget them, after you have 
uſed your utmolt efforts to cure him of his vices. 
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If it come to your knowledge, that any man hath 
ſpoken evil of you, examine into it without prejudice ; 
and if you find you deſerved it, amend your fault, and 
reckon yourſelf obliged to thoſe who procured you this 
advantage. And even though you ſhould be blamed 
innocently, diſcover no kind of ſpite or animoſity, for 
daily experience teacheth us, that' the contempt of cal- 
umny makes it die, whereas reſentment revives it. 
we th | | LES. 


mw : 
LES. xl. On SECRECY, 


Secrecy is the ſoul of deſigns; upon it commonly de- 

nds their ſucceſs ; and the more important an under- 
taking is, the more care ought to be taken not to diſcove 
er it. Take care, when you form any reſolution, how- 
ever inconſiderable it be, that no body perceive it. 

Without this precaution, you have reaſon to fear, it may 
happen to you, as it frequently does to mines, the whole: 
effect of which terminates in ſmoke, if they take but the: 
leaſt air. | 8 : St e 


The youth, who's deſtin'd by the muſe, 5 
To charm: with verſe a future age, £85 + 
Should early have his boſom fr 1 LT 
With Virgil's, or great Homer's rage. 
His e breaſt ould beat for f | 
And noble ſoul: with rapture 'glow, . 
For praiſe diſdain the pomp of guilt, 
Nor ever ſordid pleaſure know. SITE 
When raviſh'd he in Homer reads, 
How Hector for his country ſtood, : 
The patriot zeal ſhould warm. his cheek,. 
And glory fire his mounting blood. 
Did then his mind in manhood ſtrong, - 
Heay*n-guided, with religion ſhine,: . 
What reaſon would his writings crown; 
And beauties beam in ev'ry line? 
Virtue, the progeny of Heav in. 
Alone can god-like thoughts impart. 
If vice corrupt the ſoul, in vain 
We boaſt of all the pow'r of art. 4 
But let true virtue once unite „ eee 
With learning of terreſtrial birth, By 
The ſpheres their. mafic will renew, 15 
And Heav'n deſcend to raptur'd earth;. <- 
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LES. XV. TRT CREATION OF THE WORLD, AND 
e THE FALL OF ADAM. * 8 


earth. And the eartli was without form, and void; 


and darkneſs was upon the face of the deep; and the 


Spirit of God moved: upon the face of the waters. And 


God ſaid, Let there be light: And there was light. And 


God ſaw the light, that it was good: And: God divid- 
ed the light from the darkneſs. And God called the 


light, Day ; and the darkneſs he called, Night. And 


the evening'and the morning, were the firſt day. 
And God ſaid, Let there. be a firmament in the midſt 
of the waters; and let it divide the waters from the wa- 
ters. And God made the firmament, and divided the 
waters which were under the firmament, from the wa- 
ters which were above the firmament: And it was ſo. 


And God called the firmament, Heaven. And the even- 


ing and the morning were the ſecond! day. : 
And God ſaid; Let the waters under the Heaven be 
gathered together unto- one-place, and- let the dry land 
appear: And it was ſo. And God called the dry land, 
Earth; and the gathering together of the waters called 
he Seas: And God ſaw that it was good. And God 


ſaid, Let the earth bring forth graſs, the herb yielding 


ſeed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, 


whoſe ſeed is in itſelf, upon the earth: And it was ſo, 


And the earth brought forth graſs, and herb yielding 


ſeed after his kind; and the tree yielding fruit, whoſe 
| ſeed was in itſelf, after his kind: And God: ſaw that it 


was good. And the evening and the morning were tho 
third day. 8 5 3 ö 
And God ſaid, Let there be lights in the firmament 
of the Heaven, to divide the day from the night: And 


let them be for ſigns and for ſeaſons, and for days, and 


years. And let them be for lights in the firmament of 
the Heaven, to give light upon the earth: And it was 


Jo. And God made two great lights; the greater light 


ro rule the day, and the leſſer light to rule the night; 
He made the Stars alſo. And God ſet them in the fir- 
55 d i e mament 


— 


? TT 1 
| — of the Heaven, to give light upon the earth, and 
to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide 


the light from the darkneſs: And ſaw that it was 
good. And the evening and the morning were the fourth | 


day | 
"And God faid, Let the waters bring forrh Aue 

the moving creature: that hath life, and fow} that max 
fly above the earth in the open firmament of Heaven 
Ad God created great whales, and every living crea» 
ture that moveth, which the waters brought forth abund- 


antly after their kind, and: every winged fowl after his | 


kind: And God faw that it was good. And God ble 
ed them, ſaying, Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the wa. 
ters in the ſeas; and let fowl multiply in the earth. n 
the evening and the morning were che fifth day. . - On 
And God ſaid, Let the earth bring forth: the living 
creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, ing 
beaſt of the eavth after his kind: And it was ſo. Aud 
God made the beaſt of the earth after his kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and every thing that creeperh upon the 
earth after his kind: And God ſaw that it was good. 
And God faid, Let us make man in our image, af- 
ter our likeneſs: And let them have dominion over the 
fiſh of the fea, and over the fowl of tlie air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creep» 
ing thing that ereepeth upon the earth. So God creat» 
ed man in his own image, in the image of God creat. 
ed he him; male and female created he them. And 
God bleſſed them, and God: ſaid unto them, Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply,. and repleniſh the earth, and ſubdue 
it, and have dominion over the fiſh of the deu, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that mou- 
eth upon the earth. 
And God ſaid, Behold, 1 have given you every herb 
bearing ſeed, which is upon the face of all the: earth, 
and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree yield. 
ing ſeed : To you it ſhall be for meat. And to every 
beaſt of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to 


every thing that. creepeth upon the earth, wherein 


there is life, I have given every green herb for meat: 


And it was ſo. And God ſaw every thing that he had 
: made, 


made; and behold it was very good. And the evening 


| and the morning were the ſixth day. 


ended his work, which he had made: And he reſted 
en the ſeventh. day from all his work, which -he had 
made. And God bleſſed the ſeventh day and ſanctiſied 


it : Becauſe that in it he had reſted from all his work, | 


which God created, and made. 


Theſe are the generations of the 6 Ry of the 


earth, when they were created : In the day. that the 
Lord God made the earth and the Heavens, and every 
lant of the field, before it was in the earth, and every 


herb of the field, before it grew: For the Lord God had: 


not cauſed it to rain upon the earth, and there was uot 
a. man to till the ground. But there went up a miſt 
from theearth, and watered the whole face of the. ground. 
And the Lord God formed man of the duſt of the 
ground, and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life ; 
and man became a hving ſoul. 

And the Lord. God. planted a 8 eaſt- ward in E- 


den; and there he put the man whom he had formed. 


And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow ev- 
ery tree that is pleaſant to the ſight, and good for food; 
the tree of life alſo in the midſt of the garden, and the 


tree of knowledge of good and evil. And a river went 


out of Eden to water the garden; and from thence it. 
was parted, and became into four heads. The name of 
the Art is Piſon; that is it which compaſſeth the whole 
land of Havilah, where there is gold. And the gold 
of that land is good: there is bdellium, and the onyx- 
ſtone. And the name of the ſecond river is Gihon :: 
the ſame is it that compaſſeth the whole land of Ethiopia, 
And the name of the third river is Hiddekel: that is 
it which goeth toward the eaſt of Aflyria. And the 
fourth river is Euphrates. And the We God took the 
man, and put him into the garden of Eden, to Urefs 
it, and to keep it. And the Lord. God commanded the 
man, ſaying, of every. tree of the garden thou mayeſt 
freely eat: But of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou. ſhalt not eat of it: for in the day that 
thou eateſt thereof theu ſhalt ſurely die. 5 


Thus the Heavens and the earth were finiſhed, and 
all the hoſt of them. And, on the ſeventh day, God 
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And the Lord God ſaid, it is not goed that the man 
mould be alone: I will make him a help meet for him. 
And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beaſt 
of the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought 
them unto Adam, to ſee what he would call them; and. 
whatfoever Adam called every living creature, that was. 
the name thereof. And Adam gave names. to all cat- 
tle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every beaſt of tha 
field: but for Adam there was not found a help meet 
for him. And the Lord God cauſed a deep ſleep to fall 

on Adam, and he flept : and he took one of his ribs, 


up | 
and cloſed up the fleſh inſtead thereof. And the rib, . 


which. the Lord God had taken from man, made he 
a woman, and brought her unto the man. And Adam, 
ſaid, This is now bone of my bones, and fleſh of my 
fleſh ; ſhe ſhall be called Womau, becauſe ſhe was tak- 
en out of Man. Therefore ſhall a man leave his fa» 
ther and his mother, and ſhall cleave unto his wife; 
and they ſhall be one fleſh. And they were both naked, 
the man and his wife, and were net efrimed. 
No the ſerpent. was more ſubtil than any beaſt of the 
field which the Lord God had made, and he ſaid unto. 
the woman, yea, hath God faid, ye ſhall not eat of ev- 
ery tree of the garden? And the woman ſaid unto the 
ſerpent, we may eat of the fruit of the trees of the gar» 
den: But of the fruit of the tree which is in the midſt 
of the garden, God hath ſaid, ye ſhall not eat of ity 
neither ſhall ye touch it, leſt ye die. And the ſerpent 
ſaid unto the woman, ye ſhalt not ſurely die: For God 
doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes ſhall be opened; and ye ſhall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil. And when the woman ſaw that the tree 


was good for food, and that it was pleaſant to the eyes, 


and a tree to be deſired to make one wiſe ; ſhe took of 
the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave alſo unto her 
buſband with her; and he did eat. And the eyes of 
them both were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked: and they ſewed fig - leaves together, and made 
themſelves aprons. And they heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the day; 
and Adam and his wife hid "themſelves, from the preſ- 
ence of the Lord God, amongſt the trees of the garden. 
— And 


. 


And the Lord God called unto Adam, and faid un- 
to him, Where art thou? And he ſaid, I heard thy voice 
in the garden; and I was afraid, becauſe I was naked: 
and I hid myſelf. And he ſaid, who told thee that thou 
waſt naked ? Haſt thou eaten of the tree, whereof I com- 

manded thee, that thou ſhouldft not eat? And the man 
_ faid, The woman, whom thou gaveſt to be with me, ſhe 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat. And the Lord God 
faid unto the woman, What is this thou haſt done? And 
the woman ſaid, The ſerpent beguiled me, and I did eat. 
And the Lord God ſaid unto the ſerpent, Becauſe thou 
haſt done this, thou art curſed above all cattle, and a- 

bove every beaſt of the field: Upon thy belly ſhalt thou 
go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat all the days of thy life. And 
I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy ſeed and her ſeed: It ſhall bruiſe thy 
head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel. Unto the woman he 
ſaid, Iwill greatly multiply thy ſorrow and thy conception: 
In ſorrow thou thalt bring forth children; and thy defire 
ſhali be to thy hufband, and he fall rule over thee. 
And unto Adam he ſaid, Becauſe thou haſt hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife, and haſt eaten of the tree 
of which I commanded thee, ſaying, Thou ſhalt not 
eat of it; curſed is the ground for thy ſake, in ſor» 
row ſhalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns 
alſo and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth to thee ; and thou 


fhalt eat the herb of the field. In the ſweat of thy face 


ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground ; 
for out of it waſt thou taken : For duſt thou art, and 


unto duſt ſhalt thou return. 


And Adam called his wife's name Eve, becauſe ſhe 
was the mother of all living. Unto Adam alſo and to his 
wife did the Lord God make coats of ſkins, and clothed 

them. And the Lord God ſaid, behold, the man is be- 
come as one of us, to know geod and evil. And now 
leſt he put forth his hand, and take alſo of the tree of 
life, and eat, and live for ever: Therefore the Lord God 
ſent him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the ground 
from whence he was taken. So he drove out the man: 

And he placed at the eaſt of the garden of Eden, Cher- 
ubims, and a flaming ſword, which turned every way, 

to keep the way of the tree of life. RT 
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Awat'ry treaſure to the ſky, 


Then he adorn'd the upper ſkies ; 8 
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o W let the ſpacious world ariſe, 
N Said the Creator Lord ; 5 | 
At once th*-obedient earth and ies 

Roſe at his ſoy'reign word. | 


Dark was the deep; the waters 1 
Confus'd and drown'd the land; 

He call'd the light; the new-born =; 
Attends on his command. 


He bids the clouds aſcend on High! 
The clouds aſcend and bear 


And float on ſofter air. 


The liquid element below 
Was gather'd by his hand“ 
The rolling ſeas rogether-flow, + 
And leave the ſolid land, = 


With herbs and plants (a flow' ry birth) 
The naked globe he crown'd, 

Ere there was rain to bleſs the earth, 
Or ſun to warm the ground. 


Behold, the fun appears, _ 
The moon and ſtars in order riſe, 
To mark out menths and years. 


Out of the deep th' Almighty King | 


Did vital beings frame, 
The painted fowls of ev'ry wing, 
And fiſh of ev'ry name. 


He gave the lion and the worm 
At once their wond'rous birth, 
And grazing beaſts of various form | 
Roſe from the teeming earth, _ 


Adam was fram'd of equal clay; 
Tho? ſov'reign of the reſt, 

Deſign'd for nobler ends than they, 

With God's own image bleſs'd, 


E 
Thus glorious 3 in the Maker's eye 
The young creation ſtood ; 


He ſaw the building from on high, 
His word pronounc'd it good. 


Lord, winde the frame of nature - Rands, 

Thy praiſe ſhall fill my ton 
But the new world of grace. 2 

A more exalted ſong. Coe” 


\ * 


1. E S. XVII. THE Beocar's PETITION, 
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ITY the ſorrows of a poor old man, OY. | 
W hoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your door; 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 
Oh! give relief, and Heav'n will bleſs Fu ſtore. | 


Theſe tatter'd clothes my poverty beſpeak, 
Theſe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years; "i 
And many *furrow in my griet-worn cheek 
| Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 


Yon houſe, erected on the rifing ground, 
With tempting aſpect drew me from my road ; 
For-Plenty there a reſidence has found, 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 


| Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor Fa 
' Here, as I crav'd a morſel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the door 
| To ſeek a ſhelter in a humbler ſhed. 


| Oh ! take me to your hoſpitable dome ; 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold. 

Short is my paſſage to the friendly tomb, / 
For I am poor, and miſerably old, 


Should I reveal the ſources of my grief, ö 
If ſoft humanity e'er touch'd your breaſt, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind Zener, 
And tears of Pity would not be repreſt. | 


' Heav'n ſends misfortunes; why ſhould we repine? - 
_  ?Tis Heav'n has brought me to the ſtate you ſee; 

And your condition may be ſoon like mine, 0 

»The child of Sorrow, and of Mi _ 


A little fie was my paternal lot, 1 
Then, like the lark, I ſprightly hail'd the mor ; 
But ah ! oppreſſion fore'd me from my cot, . 

My cattle dy'd, and blighted was my corn. 


My daughter, once the comfort of 1 my age, 
Lur'd by a, villain from her native home, 

Is caſt abandon'd on the world's wide ſtage, 
And doom'd in ſcanty Poverty to roam. 


My tender wife, ſweet ſoother of my care! 
Struck with ſad anguiſh at the ſtern decree, . 

Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to deſpair, 
And left the world to wretchedneſs and me. 


Pity the ſorrows of a poor old man, 

Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, | 
Oh! give relief, and Heav'n will bleſs your ſtore. | 
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F A T H E R of all! in ev'ry age, 


In ev'ry clime ador'd, 
By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou great Firſt cauſe, leaſt underſtood: . 
Who all my ſenſe confin d | 
To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind. 


Yet gave me in this dark eſtate, 
To ſee the good from ill; 
And binding Nature faſt in F ate, 
Left free the human will, 


What conſcience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, | 
This, teach me more than hell to mun, 

That, more than heay'n purſue. 
What bleſſings thy free bounty gives, 

Let me not caſt away; 
For God is paid when Man receives: 

* e is to obey. | Fas 


£6 7. 
| Yet not to, earth's contracted. ſpan | 
Thy goodneſs let me bound, 


Or think thee Lord alone of Naw... 
When thouſand worlds are round: 


Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Preſume' thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the n 
On each I qudge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart, | 


Still in the right to ſtay ; I 
If I am wrong, Oh teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh pride, 
| Or impious diſcontent, | 

At aught thy wiſdom has deny d, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's wo, 1 
To hide the fault I ſee; © Dk aps 

That mercy I to others ſhow, 1 
That merey ſhow to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly ſo, ES 
Since quicken'd by thy breath + | TL 
Oh lead me whereſoe er I go, 

Through this day's life or death. 


This day be bread and peace my lot: : 

All elſe beneath the ſun, 

Thou know'lſt if beſt beſtow'd or — 
And let thy will be done. 


To thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 

Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies! 
One chorus let all being raiſe 1 
All Nature's incenſe riſe! 


— 


- 
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Messer was a cork of nes parts, and « 


amiable diſpoſitions ; but by keeping bad company, 


he had ard, in an extreme degree, the odious hab- 
: it 


5 121 Ds V 
It of lying. His word was ſcarcely ever believed by his 
friends; and he was often ſuſpected of faults, ee he 
denied the commiſſion of them, and puniſhed for offene- 
es, of which he was convicted only by his aſſertions of 
innocence. © The experience of every day manifeſted the 
diſadvantages which he ſuffered from the habitual viola- 
tion of truth. He had a garden ſtocked with the choic- 
eſt flowers; and. the cultivation of it was his favourite 
amuſement. It happened that the cattle of the adjoining - 
paſture: had broken down the fence ; and he found them 
trampling upon, and deſtroying a bed of fine auriculas. 
He could not drive theſe ravagers away, without en- 
dangering the ſtill more valuable productions of the 
next parterre; and he haſtened to requeſt the aſſiſtance 
of the gardener. * You intend to make a fool of me, 
ſaid the man, who refuſed to go, as he 1 r no oredit 
to the relation of Mendaculus. | 
One froſty day, his father had the misfortune ten 
thrown from his horſe, and to fracture his thigh, Men- 
daculus was preſent, and was deeply affected by the ac - 
cident, but had not ſtrength to afford the neceſſary help. 
He was therefore obliged to. leave him, in this painful 7 
condition, on the ground, which was at that time cov- 
ered with ſnow; and, with all. the expedition in his: 
power, he rode to Mancheſter, t to ſolicit the aid of the 
firſt benevolent perſon he ſhould meet with. His char- 
acer as a liar was generally known; few to whom he 
applied, paid attention to his ſtory, and no one believed _ 
it. After loſing much time, in fruitleſs intreaties, he 
returned with. a ſorrowful heart, and with his eyes bath- 
ed in tears, to the place where the accident happened. 
But his father was removed from thence : A coach for- 
tunately paſſed that way; he was taken into it, arid con- 
veyed to his own houſe, whither Mendaculus ſoon fol- 
lowed: him, - phos 36 5 
A luſty boy, of whom Mendaculus has told ſis falſe- © 
hoods, often way - laid him as he went to ſchool, and beat 
him with: great ſeverity. Conſcious of his int deſert, 
Mendaculus bore, for ſome Time, in ſilence this chaſtiſe- 
ment; but the frequent repetition of it at laſt overpow- 
* his reſolution, and 80 3 to his father e : 
| > 
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1 the uſage which he met with. His father, though dubious 


of the truth of this account, applied to the parents of the 
boy who abuſed him. But he could obtain no redreſt 
from them, and only received the following painful an- 


* 


to ſubmit to the wonted correction, till full ſatisfaction 
had been taken by his antagoniſt for the injury he had 
fuſtained. . e | %%% 
Such were the evils in which this unfortunate youth 
almoſt daily involved himſelf, by the habit of lying. He 
was ſenſible of his miſcondu&t, and began to refle& upon 

it with ſeriouſneſs and contrition. Reſolutions of a- 
mendment ſucceeded to penitence; he ſet a guard upon 
bis words ; ſpoke little, and always with caution and re- 
ſerve; and he ſoon found, by ſweet experience, that 
truth is more eaſy and natural than falſehood: By de- 


Pd 


he ſcrupled even the leaſt jocular violation of it. This 


i conſcience, Ra 


L E S. XX. On DRUNKENNESS. | 

Wiſe were the kings, who never choſe a friend, 
Till with full cups they had unmaſk'd his ſou, 

Aud ſeen the bottom of his deepeſt thoughts. 
O vices are fo incurable as thoſe in which men are 
apt to glory. One would wonder how drunkenneſs 


manded the prize very humorouſly, becauſe he was drunk 

- before any of the reſt of the company : for, ſays he, when 
We run a race, he who arrives at the goal firſt js entit- 
led to the reward: On the contrary, in this thirſty gen- 

_ eration, the honour falls upon him who carries off the 
greateſt quantity of liquor, and knocks down the: reſt 
of the company. But however highly this tribe of 
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| ſwer : © Your ſon is a notorious liar,-and we pay no re- 
gard to his aflertions.* Mendaculus was therefore obliged 


frees the love of it became predominant in his mind; 
«nd ſo ſacred at length did he hold veracity to be, that | 


happy change reſtored him to the eſteem of his friends ; | 
the confidence of the public ; and the peace of his own | 


| RoscoMMON. | 


ſhould have the good fortune to be of this number. Anar- 
ehar ſis, being invited to a match of drinking atCorixth,de- | 


people 
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monly may think of, themſelves, a ae man is a reat · 


er monſter than any that is to be found among all the 


creatures which God hath made; as indeed there is no 


character which appears more deſpicable and deformed, 


in the eyes of all reaſonable perſons, than that of a. 


drunkard. Boneſus, one of our own countrymen, who 
was addicted to this vice, having ſet up for a ſhare in the 
Roman empire, and being defeated in a great battle, hang- | 
ed himſelf. . When he was ſeen by the army in this mel» 


ancholy ſituation, notwithſtanding he had behaved him- 


ſelf very bravely, the common jeſt was, that the thing 


they ſaw hanging before them * the tree, was not a 


man, but a bottle. 

This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the body, 
and the fortune of the perſon who is devoted to it. 
In regard to the mind, it firſt diſcovers every flaw in it. 
The ſober man, by the ſtrength of reaſon, may keep un- 
der and ſubdue every vice or folly to which he is moſt 
inclined ; but wine makes every latent ſeed ſprout. up- 
in the 418 and ſhow itſelf ; it gives fury to the paſſians, , 
and force to thoſe objects which are apt to produce them. 
When a young fellow complained to an old philoſopher 
that his wife was not handfome, Put leſs water in your 
wine, ſays the philoſopher, and you will quickly make her 
ſo. Wine. heightens indifference into love, love into. 
jealouſy, and jealouſy into madneſs. It often turns the 
good-natured man into an idiot, and the choleric into 
an aſſaſſin. It gives bitterneſs to reſentment, it makes 
vanity inſupportable, and diſplays every little ſpot of the 
ſoul in it's utmoſt deformity. Nor does this vice onlx 
betray the hidden faults of a man, and ſhow them in 
the moſt odious colours, but often: occaſions faults to 
which he is not naturally ſubject. There is more of. 
turn than of truth in a ſaying of Seneca, that drunkens. 
neſs does not produce but diſcover faults. Common 
experience teaches the contrary. * Wine throws a man: 
out of himſelf, and infuſes qualities into _the- mind, to: 
which it is a ſtranger i in it's fober moments. The perſon | 
you converfe with, after the third bottle, is not the ſame 
man who at firſt fat down at table with you. Upon this: 
maxim is founded one of the prettieſt 1 I ever met: 
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with, which is inſeribed to Publius Syrus, He who jeſls | 


upon a man that is drunk, injures the abſent: 


1 Vigour of body, purity of mind, 


— 


Thus does drunkenneſs act in direct contradiction to 
reaſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to clear the mind of every 
vice which is crept into it, and to guard it againſt all 


the approaches of any that endeavours to make it's en. 


trance. But beſides theſe ill effects which this vice pro- 
duces in the perſon who is actually under it's dominion, 
it has alſo a bad influence on the mind, even in it's ſober 
moments, as it inſenſibly weakens the underſtanding, im- 
pairs the ae and makes thoſe faults habitual which 
are produced by frequent exceſſes. It likewiſe waſtes the 


fubſtance, and impairs the health. 


LES. XXI. On TEMPERANCE. 


"Tis to thy rules, O Temperance ! that we owe 
All pleaſures which, from health or ſtrength, can flow > 


- * 


Uclouded reaſon, ſentiment rein d. CAN DTI EI. 


HERE is a ſtory in the Arabian Night Tales, of a 
' King who had long languifhed under an ill habit of 


body, and had taken abundance of remedies to no purpoſe. 


at length, fays the fable, a phyſician cured him by the fol- 


lowing method: He took a hollow ball of wood, and filled 


it with ſeveral drugs; after which, he cloſed it ſo artificial- 
ly, that nothing appeared. He likewiſe took a mall, 
and after having hollowed the handle, and that part 
which ſtrikes the ball, he incloſed in them ſeveral drugs 
after the fame manner as in the ball itſelf. He then or- 
dered the Sultan, who was his patient, to exerciſe him- 


Telf early in the morning with theſe rightly prepared in- 


ſtruments, till ſuch time as he ſhould ſweat. When, as 
the ſtory tells, the virtue of the medicaments perſpiring 


through the wood, had ſo good: an influence on the Sul- 


tan's conſtitution, that they cured him of an indiſpoſi- 
tion which all the compoſitions he had taken inwardly 


had not been able to remove. This eaſtern allegory is 


finely contrived to ſhow'us how beneficial bodily labour 


s to health,” and that exerciſe is the moſt effectual phyſ- 


„ 


F TY 

; MW jc. 1 mall in this'place recommend another great pre- 
'I ſervative of health, which, in many caſes, produces the 

0 ſame effects as exerciſe, and may, in ſome meaſurg, ſup- 

/ ply it's place, where opportunities of exerciſe are wanting. 

1 


The pre ſervative l am ſpeaking of is temperance, which 
| has thoſe particular advantages above all other means of 
health, that it may be practiſed by all ranks and con- 
ditions, at any ſeaſon, or in any place. It is a kind of 


p | 
p regimen into which every man may put himſelf without 
- interruption to buſineſs, expence of money, or [loſs of 
jy time. If exerciſe throw off all ſuperfluities, temperance _ 
e prevents them; if exerciſe clear the veſſels, temperance 
neither ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if exerciſe raiſe 
oper ferments in the humours, and promote the cir- 
culation of the blood, ' temperance gives nature her full 
play, and enables her to exert herſelf in all her force and 
vigour ; if exerciſe diſſipate a growing diſtemper, tem- - 
> WH perance ſtarves it. 3 e | 
Phyſic, for the molt part, is nothing elſe but the ſub- 
. ſtitute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are indeed 
abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that cannot wait 
J the flow operations of theſe two great inſtruments of 
f health; but, did men live in a habitual courſe of exer- = 
, ciſe and temperance; there would be but little occafion _ 
— for them. Accordingly we find, that thoſe parts of the 
| WH world are the moſt healthy, where they ſubſiſt by the 
. chace; and that men lived longeſt when their lives were 


: employed in hunting, and when they had little food be- 
b ſides what they caught. Bliſtering, cupping, and bleed - 
; ing are ſeldom of uſe but to the idle and intemperate; as 
. all thoſe in ward applications which are ſo much in prae - 
tice among us, are, for the moſt part, nothing elſe but 
y expedients to make luxury conſiſtent with health. The 
apothecary is perpetually employed in countermining the 
cock and the vintner. It is ſaid of Diogenes, that, meet- 
ing a young man who was going to a feaſt, he took him 
up in the ſtreet and carried him home to his friends, as 
| one who was running into imminent danger, had not he 
prevented him. What would the philoſopher have ſaid, 
ö had he been preſent at the gluttony of a modern meal ? 
Would not he have thought the maſter of the family mad, | 
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end have begged his ſervants-to tie down his hands, ba } | 
he ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh; and fleſh ; ſwallow oil and 
vinegar, wines and ſpices ; ; throw down ſallads of twenty 
different herbs, ſauces of a hundred ingredients, confec. 
tions and fruits of numberleſs ſweets and. flavours? What 
unnatural motions and: counterferments, muſt ſuch medley 
of intemperance produce in the body? For my part, 
when I behold; a faſhionable table ſet: out in all it's mag: 
nificence, I fancy that I ſee gouts and dropſies, feyers and 
lethargies, with other, innumerable diſtempers lying in 
ambuſcade among the diſhes. _ 
Nature delights in the moſt plain and ſimple diet. 
Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſn. Herbs are 
the food of this ſpecies, "fiſh of that, and fleſh of a third; 
but man falls upon every thing that comes in his way, 
not the ſmalleſt fruit of excreſence of the earth, ſcarce. 2 
berry or a muſhroom, can eſcape him. | 
It is impoſſible to lay down any FP SOLLL rule FA 
temperance, becaute what is luxury in one, may be tem- 
perance in another; but there are few, that have lived 
any time in the world, who are not judges of their own | 
conſtitutions, ſo far as to know what kinds and what 
proportions of food do beſt agree with them. Were Ito 
conſider my readers as my patients, and to preſcribe ſuch 
a kind of temperance, as is accommodated to all perſons, 
and ſuch as is particularly ſuited to our climate and way | 
of living, I would copy the following rules of a very em- 
inent - phyſician: Make your whole repaſt out of one 
diſh. If you indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking any 
thing ſtrong until you have finiſhed your meal : at the 
_ ſame time abſtain from all ſauces, or at leaſt from ſuch 
as are not the moſt. plain and ſimple. A man could not 
well be guilty of gluttony, if he ſtuck to theſe few ob- 
vious and eaſy rules. In the firſt caſe; there would be 
no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his palate, and occaſion ex- 
ceſs ; nor in the ſecond, any artificial provocatives to re- 
lie ve ſatiety, and create a falſe appetite. Werel to pre- 
ſcribe a rule for drinking, it ſhould be formed upon a 
ſaying, quoted by Sir William Temple: The firſt glaſs 
for myſelf, the ſecond. for my friends, the third for 
7 ove humour, and the. . for. mine FRO 
ut. 
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But becauſe it is impoſſible for one who lives in the 


world to diet himſelf always in ſo philoſophical a man- 
ner, I think every man ſhould, have his days of abſtinence, 
according as his conſtitution will permit. Theſe are 
great reliefs to nature, as they qualify it for ſtruggling. 


with hunger and thirſt, whenever any diſtempe®.or duty 


of life may put it upon ſuch difficulties ; and, at the ſame - 
time, give it an opportunity of extricating itſelf from it's 
oppreſſions, and recovering the ſeveral tones and ſprings 


of it's diſtended veſſels.  Befides, that abſtinence, well- 
timed, often kills à ſickneſs in embryo, and deſtroys the 
firſt ſeeds of an indiſpoſition. It is obſerved. by two or 


three ancient authors, that Socrates, notwithſtanding he 
lived in Athens during the great plague, which has made 


ſo much noiſe through all ages, and has been celebrated 
at different times by ſuch eminent hands. I ſay, not» 
withſtanding that he lived in the time of this devouring 
peltilence, he never caught the leaſt infection, which 
thoſe writers unanimouſly 


naro the Venetian; which I the rather mention, becauſe 


it is of undoubted credit, as the late Venetian ambaſſa- 
dor, who was of the ſame family, atteſted more than 
once in converſation, when he reſided iu England. Car - 


naro, who was the author of the little treatiſe I am men- 


tioning, was of an infirm conſtitution, till about forty, 


when, by obſtinately perſiſting in an exact courſe of tem- 


perance, he recovered a perfect {tate of health; infomuch, 
that at fourſcore he publiſhed his book, which has been 


tranſlated into Zng/i/Þ, under the title of Sure and Cer- 


tain Methods of obtaining a long and healthy Life. He 
lived to give a third or fourth edition of it, and after 


having paſſed his hundredth year, died without pain or 


agony,” and like one who falls aſleep. The treatiſe I 
mention has been taken notice of by ſeveral eminent au- 


thors, and is written with ſuch a ſpirit of cheerfulneſs, 


religion, and good ſenſe, as are the natural, concomitants 


of temperance and ſobriety. The mixture of the old 
i —- man 


| aſcribe to that uninterrupted 
temperance, which he always obſerved. | | 
Bot the moſt remarkable inſtance. of the efficacy | of 
temperance towards the procuring of long life, is what 
we meet with in a little book, publiſhed by Lewis Car- 


L 34 * 
man in it, is rather a recommendation than a diſcredit 
to It, J 8 


ES. XXII. On SWE ARINCG. 


＋ HER E are ſome ſins which are always preſump. 


tuous, and do not admit of any palliation. It 


would appear, that profane ſwearing is evidently' of this | 


kind. It hath no claim to pleaſure, and as little to prof. 


it; the fwearer ſeems to be wicked, merely for the ſake ; 
of being ſo. In vaindo men plead provocation; for, in- 
jure them who will,” ſurely ' God doth them no injury; | 


and if a fellow creature offend them, that can never af. 


ford a reaſon for affronting their Creator, who is con | 
tinually doing them good. Beſides, it is only one in- 
ſtance of profane ſwearing for which even this allevia- | 
tion can be pleaded : Let the firſt act be ſuppoſed invol- | 


untary, the effect of fome ſudden diſorder in the mind; 
what becomes of the next? That muſt neceſſarily be pre- 
ſumptuous ; for the repetition of ſo unnatural a ſin, may 


_ eaſily be prevented, if the perſon hath a real abhorrence 


of it, and uſeth any efforts to guard againft it. But, 


alas! how many are there who fwear alike, whether they 


be angry or well pleaſed ; who imprecate damnation up- 
on themſelves out of mere. wantonneſs, and make ſuch 
horrid oaths a principal part of their familiar converſa- 
tion. Let all who are guilty in this manner, be pre- 
vailed upon, to pauſe for a little, till. they have ſeriouſly 
conſidered what they are doing. It coſt the Redeemer 
much to purchaſe ſalvation for you, not only prayers, but 
blood too; and dare you pray that your ſouls may have 
no ſhare in it? This is the height of madneſs: damna- 
tion is eaſily obtained; you need not pray for it; if you 


apply not the remedy, you periſh of courſe: But it is 


not ſo eaſy to be ſaved ; and muſt not theſe imprecations, 
which, you have juſt cauſe to fear are recorded againſt 


you, increaſe the difficulty, and remove you farther from 
the road of mercy? Think of this, O ſinners! before it 
be tao late, and ſpeedily forſake this preſumptuous ſin. 


Ed. 


— 
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LES. XXIII. RETTECTIous on THz DEATR 
i 0 A "PROFLIGATE. 


Great day of dread, deciſion, and deſpair! 
At thought of thee, each ſublunary wiſh 
| Lets go it's eager graſp, and quits the world. 

J Nie, 
TYHERE is not a more certain, though perhaps 
more agreeable truth, to be met with in ſacred 

writ, than that it is appointed for all men once to die: 
a decree much ſurer than the laws of the Medes and Per- 
ſians, has [irrevocably determined the doom. Death is 
ſaid to be the king of terrors, and a terror to Princes; 
and, as it is an untrodden path to all living, it may, in 
ſome meaſure, prove a terror to all at death, both the 
righteous and the wicked: but when we conſider that 
the wicked is driven away in his wickedneſs, while the © 
righteous hath hope in bis death, the terror of the one to 
that of the other, muſt appear in a very different view : _ 
How aweful muſt the approach of death, armed with all 
It's terrors, be to the profligate ſinner ? Let us reflect but 
a little upon this diſmal ſcene of horror and deſpair. 
Let us figure the unhappy man laid upon his death- 
bed; what fearfulneſs comes upon him! What hor-' - 
rible dread overwhelms him ! Exceſſively afraid to die, | 
yet utterly unable to live. Oh! what pale reviews, what 
ſtartling proſpe&s conſpire to augment his ſorrows, while 
he rolls his deſpairing eyes on every ſide ! He looks back, 
his ill ſpent youth, and the whole courſe of his life paſt, 
preſent to his view a moſt melancholy ſcene ! Sins un- 
repented of, mercy ſlighted, and the day of grace ending. 
He looks forward, and nothing preſents. itſelf, but the 
righteous Judge, the dreadful tribunal, and a moſt ſol- 
emn reckoning. All, all is wo unutterable ! He re- 
ceives the ſentence of death within himſelf ! Nothing 
now remains but a fearful looking for of wrath, and fiery 
indignation to conſume him. Methinks 1 ſee the poor 
creature juſt about to ſhoot the irremeable gulf of death: 
that death he uſed to talk of with ſuch an affectation of 
| | 5 ſuperior 


— 
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| ſuperior indifference. Oh! the ſhudderings! the ſtrong | 
' reluctance, the unimaginable convulſions that ſeize. his 
nature, as he ſtands lingering on the tremendous preci- 
pice! He wiſhes for annihilation, which he often tried 
to believe in, but could never ſerionfly be convinced of, 
The dreadful alternative entirely miſgives him. He med. 
" Itates on the deyouring abyſs of eternity! He recoily 
as he eyes it! Alas! alas! how be ſtruggles* for life! 
* Impotent efforts all! The reſiſtleſe decree is gone forth 
He ſinks in final deſpair ! The blackneſs of darkneſs 
* cloſeth around him! He feels himfelf undone, without 
one ray of hope. Is this the man that laughed the chil. 
dren of wiſdom and temperance to ſcorn ; that admired, 
extolled, and imitated ſenſualiſts and ſots ? Is he of the 
fame opinion think you now at the laſt ? Ah! how dif- 
ferent his ſentiments and language, in the bower of pleaſ 
ure, and on the bed of death. | * 
HFappy diſſolution! were this the period of his woes. 
But, alas! all theſe tribulations are only the beginning 
of ſorrows; one ſmall drop of that cup of trembling, 
which is mingled for his future portion.—No ſooner hay 
the laſt pang diſlodged the reluctant ſoul ; but he is hur- 
Tied into the preſence of an angry God: Not under the 
conducting care of beneficent angels, but expoſed to the 
- Inſults of accurſed ſpirits; who lately tempted him, now 
upbraid him, and will forever torment him. — He is re- 
ceived with frowns: the Cod that made him hath m 
mercy on him. He confipns him over to chains of dark- 
. neſs, and receptacles of deſpair ; againſt the ſeverer 
doom, and more public infamy of the great day. The 
law he hath violated, and the goſpel he hath ſlighted, the 
power he hath defied, and the goodneſs he hath abuſed, 
will all get themſelves honour in his exemplary deſtruc- 
tion. Then God, the God to whom vengeance be- 
longeth, will draw the arrow to the very head, and ſet Wil . 
him as the mark of his inexorable diſpleaſure. | 
Miſery of miſeries ! too ſhacking for reflection to, 
dwell upon. Bur, if fo diſmal to foreſee, and that at 
a diſtance, together with the comfortable hopes of ef: 
caping it; Oh! How bitter, how inconceivably bitter, 
e 8 N | : = 
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to bear; without an — „or any mitigation, 
while endleſs ages roll on. 

Who has any bowels of pity — has any ſenti - 
ments of compaſſion? — Who has any tender concern for 
his fellow- creatures: —Who ? In God's name, and for 
Chriſt's ſake, let him ſhow it, by warning every man, 
and beſeechin very man to ſeek the Lord while he 
may be found: to throw down the arms of rebelliou, 
before the a& of indemnity expires ; ſubmiſlively to a- 
dore the Lamb, while he holds out the golden ſceptre. 
Here, let us a& the friendly part to mankind : Here; let 
the whole force of our benevolence exert itſelf: In ex- 
horting all upon whom we can have the ſmalleſt ioflu- 
ence, to take the wings of faith unfeigned ; of repentance 
WW: and 1 NY from this wrath to come. 


— — —— rheſe # 
jons Lor er doleful mades, where peace 

Reg reſt can never dwell ; hope never comes, 
e comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery delage, fed e 
With erer burning fulplr, unconſum'd. 
; Mir ro . 
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5 L i 8. XXIV. On the fone. 


Y thoughts on awful: dane. ron, 
1 Damnation and the dead; 
What horrors ſeize the guilty ſoul, 
Upon a dying bed. 


Ling ring about theſe 1 were, I 

She makes a long delay, | | 

Till, like a flood — rapid force, 
Death ſweeps the wretch away. 


Then, ſwift and dreadful, The deſcends 8 
Down to the fiery coaſt, 

| Amongſt abominable fiends, | 
_ Herſelf a frighted ghoſt. 


— 8 1 
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There endleſs crowds of ſinners lie, a comet 
And darkneſs makes their chains: 


Tortur'd with keen deſpair they cry, WY 
Yet wait for fiercer p#ins. _- 7 v4 nw; 


» * 


Not all their anguiſh and their 'blaod = 
For their old. guilt atones, . 
Nor- the compaſſion of a God 

Shall hearken to their groans. 


O may thy grace prevent my breath, 
Nor bid my ſoul remove, | 

Till] have learn'd my Saviour's death, 
And well inſur'd his love! 


IL E S. XXV. A Tnovcur on ETERNITY. 
Eternity! Eternity! How are aur boldeſt, our 
ſtrongeſt thoughts, loſt and overwhelmed in thee? 
Who can ſet landmarks to. limit thy dimenſions; or 
find plummets to fathom thy depths? Arithmeticians _ 
have figures, to compute all the progreſſions of Time: 
Aſtronomers have inſtruments, to calculate the diſtances | 
of the planets: But what numbers can ſtate, what lines 
can gauge, the lengths and breadths of Eternity? It in 
higher than heaven; what canſt thou do Deeper than | 
Hell; what canſt thou know De meaſure thereof is 
longer than the earth, broader than the ſea. Myſteri- 
ous, mighty exiſtence !! A ſum, not to be leſſened by the 
largeſt deductions : an extent, not to be contracted by 
all poſſible diminutions. None can truely ſay, after the 
molt prodigious waſte of ages, That /o much of eternity 
is gone. For, when millions of centuries are elapſed, 
it is but juſt commencing ; and, when millions mare 
Have run their ample round, it will be no nearer ending, 
Yea, when ages, numerous as the 'bloom-of ſpring : in- 
creaſed by the herbage of ſummer': beth augmented by 
the leaves of autumn; and all multiplied by the drops 
of rain which drown the winter—when:theſe, and ten 
thouſand times ten thouſand more—more' than can be 
repreſented by any ſimilitude, or imagined by any con- 
:ceptian, are all revolved: Eternity, vaſt, boundleſs, a- 
| 2 e Z maziug 
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mazing Eternity, will only be beginning, 'or rather (if I 
may. be allowed the expreſſion), only beginning to begin. 
What a pleaſing, yet aweful thought is this ! full of 
delight, and full of dread, Ol may it alarm our fears: 
quicken our hopes ; and animate all our endeavours ! 
Since we are ſoon to launch into this endleſs and incon- 
ceivable ſtate: let us give all diligence, to ſecure entrance 
into bliſs. Now, let us give alldiligence ; becauſe there 
is no alteration in the ſcenes of futurity. The wheel 
never turns: all is ſtedfaſt and immoyeable beyond the 
grave. Whether we are then ſeated on the throne, or 
ſtretched on the rack; a ſeal will be ſer to our condition, 
by the hand of everlaſting mercy, or inflexible juſtice, 
— The ſaints always rejoice amidſt the ſmiles of heaven; 
their harps are perpetually tuned; their triumph admits 
of no interruption.— The ruin alſo of the wicked, is ir- 
remediable. The fatal ſentence, once paſſed, is never 
to be repealed. No hope of exchanging their doleful 
habitations. But all things bear the ſame diſmal aſpect, 
forever and ever. —[f this be the end of the ungodly ; 
My foul, come not thou into their ſecret { Unto their af 
| ſembly, mine honour, be nat thou united. | e 


I Es. XXVI. Tus vision or MIRZ A. 


The cloud, which 5 intercepting the clear light, | 
Hangs o'er thine eyes, and blunts thy mortal fight, 
J will remouto——_——i DRYDEN. | 


4 


\ HEN I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up ſeveral 

8 oriental manuſcripts, which I have ſtill by me. 

Among others I met with one intitled, The viſions of x 
Mirza, which I have read over with great pleaſure. I 

- Intend to give it to the public, when I have no other 

entertainment for them; and ſhall begin with the firſt 

viſion, which I have tranſlated word for word as follows: 


/ 


6. N the fifth day of the moon, which, according 
e. to the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep 
holy, after having waſhed. myſelf, and offered up my 

morning deyotions, I aſcended the high hill of Bag. 
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dat; in order to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation 
and prayer. As I was here airing myſelf on the tops 
of the mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation 
on the vanity of human life; and paſſing from one 
thuught to another, ſurely, ſaid J, man is but a ſhad - 
ow, and life a dream. Whilſt I was thus muſing, 
I caſt my eyes towards the ſummit of a rock that was 
not far from me, where I diſcovered one in the habit 
of a ſhepherd, with a muſical inſtrument in his hand, 


As I looked upon him he applied it to his lips, and 


began to play. The ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, 
and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inex | 


preſſibly melodious, and altogether different from any 


thing I had ever. heard; they put me in mind of thoſe 


heavenly airs that are played to the departed ſouls of 


good men upon their firſt arrival in paradiſe, to wear 


out the impreffions of the laſt agonies, and qualify 


them for the pleaſures of that happy place. My heart | 
melted away in ſecret raptures., _ _ „ 
© I had been often told that the rock before me was 


the haunt of a genius; aud that ſeveral had been en- 


tertained with muſic who had paſſed by it, but never 
heard that the muſician had before made himſelf viſi. 
ble. When he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe traul: 


porting; atrs which he played, to taſte the pleaſures of 


his converſation, as I looked upon him like one aſton- 
iſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of his 
hand directed me to approach the place where he fat. 
drew near with that reverence which is due to a ſu- 
perior nature; and, as my heart was entirely ſubdued 
by the captivating ſtrains I had heard, I fell down at 
his feet aud wept. The genius fmiled upon me with 2 


look of compaſlion and affability that familiarized him 
to my imagination, and at once diſpelled all the fears 


and apprehenſions with which 1 appreached him. He 


Titted me up from the ground, and taking me by the 


hand, Mirza, ſaid he, 1 have heard thee in thy folilo- 


= 


quies; follow me. 


x 


+ fle then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me on the top of it, Caſt thy eyes eaſt- 
* ward, faid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, ſaid 


4 J, 


* 


„ 

„ a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water roll“ 
© ing through it. The valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, 
is the vale of miſery; and the tide of water that thou 
© ſeeſt, is part of the great tide of eternity. What is 
© the reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide I ſee riſes out of a thick 
6 miſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf in a thick miſt. 
6 at the other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that portion 
« of eternity which is called time, meaſured. out by the 
© ſun, and reaching from the beginning of the world 
c to it's conſummation. Examine now, ſaid he, this 
© ſea that is thus bounded with darkneſs at both ends, 
© and tell me what thou diſcovereſt in it. I ſee a bridge, 
c ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt of the tide. The bridge 
thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human life, conſider it attentive - 
© ly. Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found 
that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten entire arches, 
© with ſeveral broken arches, which, added to thoſe- 
© that were entire, made up the. number about a hun- 
& dred. As I was counting the arches, the genius told 
© me. that this bridge conſiſted. at firſt of a thouſand 
« arches; but that a great flood. ſwept away the reſt, 
and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now be- 
© held it; but tell me farther, ſaid he, what thou diſ- 
© covereſt on it. I ſee multitudes. of people paſſing o- 
ver it, ſaid I, and a black cloud hanging on each end 
© of it. As I. looked more attentively, I ſaw. ſeveral of 
© the paſſengers dropping through the bridge, into the 
great tide that flowed underueath it; and upon farther 
examination, peroeived there were innumerable trap- 
F doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the paſ- 
ſengers no ſooner trod upon, than they fell through: 
© them into the tide, and immediately diſappeared. Theſe 
* hidden pit-falls were ſet very thick at the entrance f 
© the bridge, ſo that throngs of people no ſooner broke 
through the cloud, but many of them fell into them. 
© They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
* and lay cloſer together towards the end of the arches: 
that were entire. „ | Det a 

© There were indeed ſome perſons, but their number 
+ was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling; 
C warch on the broken arches, but fell through one af, 
£ SES. I terr 
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ter another, being quite tired and ſhent with fo long 


© a walk. | 
WEE paſſed ſome time in - the. contemplation of this 
© wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects 
© which it preſented. My heart was filled with a deep 


_ © melancholy to ſee ſeverals dropping unexpectedly in the 


midſt of mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing 
© that ſtood by them to fave themfelves. Same were 
looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful -poſ- | 
ture, and in the midſt of a ſpeculation ftumbled and 
« fell out of fight. Multitudes were very buſy in the 

< purſuit ef bubbles that glittered in their eyes, and danc- 


ed before them; but often, when they thought them- 


«© ſelves. within the reach of them, their foqting failed, 
© and dawn they funk. Ih this confuſion of objects, 14 


obſerved ſome with ſcimitars in their hands, who ram 


to and fro upon the bridge, thruſting ſeveral. perſons | 
on trap-doors which did not ſeem to lie in their way, 
© and which they might have eſcaped, 3 they not | 


been thus forced upon them. 


* The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf 5 in this 1 


* ancholy proſpect, told me, I had dwelt long enough | 
upon it. Take thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, and 


< tell me ff thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not com- 

« prehend. Upon looking up, What mean, faid I, thoſe 
great flights of birds that are perpetually hovering a- 
bout the bridge, and ſettling upon it from time to time 
I ſee vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among 
many other feathered creatures, ſeveral little "winged 43 


boys, that perch in great numbers upon the middle 
© arches. Theſe, ſaid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſu- 


« perſtition, deſpair, love, with the like cares and puns I 
that infeſt human life. 


© I here fetched a deep ſigh. | Alas, faid I, man was 
c > WEE in vain! how is he given away to "miſery and 


'F mortality tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in death! 
The genius being moved with compaſſion towards me, 


bid me quit ſo ugcomfortable a proſpect. Look no 
more, ſaid he, on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſt- 


g ence, in his letting out for eternity; but caſt thine 
7 "Fi on that thick mit into which the tide bears the 


* ſeveral. 


-- 
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* portunities of earning ſuch a reward ? ls 
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ſereral generations of mortals that fall into it. 1 di- 


« rected my ſight as I was ordered, and (whether or no 


« the goad genius ſtrengthened it with any ſupernatural 
« force, or diſſipated part af the miſt that. was before too 


thick for the eye fo penetrate) I ſaw the valley openin 
at the farther end, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe 


ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midſt of it, and dividing it into two e- 
« qual parts. The clouds ſtill reſted an one half of it, 
© inſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in it: but the 
«© other appeared to me avaſt ocean, planted with in- 


4 numerable iſlands, that were covered with fruits and 


flowers, and interwoven with a thopſand little ſnainin 

ſeas that ran among them. I could ſee perſons dreſl- 
ed in glorious habits, with garlands upon their heads, 
paſling among the trees, lying down by the ſides af 
fountains, or reſting on beds of flowers; and could 
hear a confuſed harmony of ſinging birds, falling was 
ters, human voices, and muſical inſtruments. Glad» 
neſs grew in me upon the diſcovery of ſo delightful a 
ſcene. I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, that 1 
might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats ; but the genius 


told me there was no paſſage to them, except through 


and green before thee, and , with which the whole 
face of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou eanſt 
ſee, are more in number than the ſand on the ſea- 
ſhore : there are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe which 


the gates of death, that I ſaw opening every moment 
thou here diſcovereſt, reaching farther than thine eye, 
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or even thine imagination, can extend itfelf. Theſe | 


are the manſions of good men after death, who, ac» 
cording to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they 


which. abound with pleafures of different kinds and 
degrees, ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfe&ions of 
thoſe. who are ſettled in them: every iſland is a para- 
diſe, accommodated to it's reſpective inhabitants. Are 
not theſe, O Mirza, habitations. worth contending 
for? Does life appear miſerable, tliat gives thee op- 


3 


- © feared, 
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excelled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral iflands, : | 


death to be 


« feired, that will convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence? 
'E Think not man was made in vain who has ſuch an e- 


* 
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© ternity reſerved for him. azed with inexpreſſible 
© pleaſure. on theſe happy "ard; At length, ſaid I, 


„ ſlow une nov, I beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie hid 


A 


under thoſe dark clouds that cover the ocean on the 
other ſide of the rock of adamant. The: genius mak- 
ing me no anſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf 
to him a ſecond time, but I found that he had left me; 
I then turned again to the viſion which I had been ſo 
long contemplating ; but, inſtead of the rolling tide, 
© the arched bridge, and the happy iſlands, I ſaw noth- 
© ing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with N 


Aa Aa 


| © ſheep, and camels grazing upon the ſides of it.” 


LES. " XXVIL A CONTEMPLATION on: 
THE MORNING. - | 


M. I now call your meditation, to-a more ividog 
and delightful excurſion ?” In, a beautiful flower- 
garden, where I lately walked, and at once. res the: 
ſenſe, and indulged the fancy. | 
It was early in a ſummer-morning, when the air was 


| cool, the earth moiſt, the whole face of the creation freſh 


and gay. The noiſy world was ſcarce awake. Buſineſs | 
had not quite ſhaken off his ſound fleep ; and riot had. 
but juſt reclined his giddy head. All was ſerene : All. 


Was ſtil]: every thing tended to inſpire tranquillity of 


mind, and' invite to ſerious thought. Only the wakeful 
lark had left her neſt, and was mounting on high, ta 
ſalute the opening day. Elevated in air, ſhe ſeemed to- 
call the laborious huſbandman to his toil, and all her. 


fellow ſongſters to their notes. Earlieſt * birds, ſaid I, 


companion of the dawn, may I. always riſe at thy voice! 
Riſe to offer the mattin-ſong, and adore that: beneficent. 
Being, who maketh the out-goings of the morning and 
evening to rejoice. O! how charming. to rove abroad, 


at this ſweet hour of prime! To enjoy the calm of na- 


ture; to tread” the dewy lawns; and taſte the unrifled 
freſhneſs of the air. g 


Sweet is the breath of morn, her riling ſw cet; . 
With charm of earlieſt birds. 
What: 


— 


1 Td 
What a pleaſure do the ſons of floth loſe? Little, Al! 
little is the ſluggard ſenſible, how delicious an en- 
tertainment he forgoes, for the pooreſt of all animal 
oratifications. — „ e SHIT NETIC a8 
The greyneſs of the dawn decays gradually. Abund- 

ance of ruddy ſtreaks tinge the fleęces of the firma- 
ment, till, at length, the dappled aſpect of the eaſt, 

js Joſt in an ardent and univerſal bluſh. —Is it the ſurmiſe 

of imagination, or do the ſkies really redden with Thame z 

to ſee ſo many ſupinely ſtretched en their drowſy pillows? 
—Shall man be loſt in luxurious eaſe ? Shall man waſte 
theſe precious hours in idle ſlumbers, while the vigo» 
rous ſun is up, and going on his Maker's errand ; and 

all the feathered choir are hymning the Creator, and 
paying-their Og in harmony? Oh! no. Let him 
heighten the melody of the tuneful tribes, by adding the 
rational ſtrains of devotion. Let him improve the 
fragrant oblations of nature, by mingling, with the rif- _ 
ing odours, the more refined breath of praiſe. *Tis na- 
tural for man to look upward ; to throw his firſt glance 
upon the objects that are above him. r 


straight towards heav'n my wand'ring eyes 1 turn'd, 3 Z | | 
And gaz d a while the ample ſky. __ e tg CRE 


Predigious theatre! Where lightenings dart their 
fire, and thanders utter their voice : Where tempeſts [| 
ſpend their rage, and worlds unnumber'd roll at large? 10 
O the greatneſs of that mighty hand, which meteth aus 5 
tlis amazing circumference with a ſpan! O] the im» 
menſity of that wonderful Being; before whom this un- 
meaſurable extent is no more than a-point. 1 


In them bath he ſet a tabernacle for the ſun, | 


Behold him coming forth, from the chambers of the 
eaſt, See; the clouds, like floating curtains, are thrown 
back at his approach. With what refulgent majeſty _- 
does he walk abroad! How tranſcendently bright is his 
countenance ; thedding day, and inexhauſtible light 
through the univerſe ! Is there a ſcene, though finiſhed 
by the moſt elaborate and coſtly refinements of human 
art, comparable to theſe illuſtrious folemnities of open- - 


. 


ä ö 
ing ſun-ſhine * Before theſe, all the ſtudied N e 


of the theatre; the glittering œconomy of an aſſembly, 
or even the heightened: ornaments of a royal palace; 
hide their diminiſhed heads, and ſhrink into nothing, 
Methinks, I diſcern a thouſand admirable properties in 
the ſun. It is certainly the beſt material emblem of the 
Creator. There is more of God in it's luſtre, energy, 
and uſefulneſs, than in any other viſible being. To 
= worſhip it as a deity, was the leaſt inexcuſable of all. the 
| heathen idolatries. One ſcarce can wonder, that fall. 
f en reaſon ſhould miſtake ſo fair a copy, for the adorable 
original. I have read of a perſon, ſo ſtruck with the 
; 


ſplendors of this noble luminary, that he imagined him» | 


felf made on purpoſe to contemplate it's glories. O! 
that Chriſtians would adopt his perſuaſion, and tranſ. | 
fer it to the Sun of Righteouſneſs! Thus applied, it 

would ceaſe to be a chimerical notion, and become a moſt ©: 


 « ſacred wiſdom pleaſes me more; than that which reſem- 
bles the bleſſed Jeſus, to yonder regent of the day, who 


neſs through the nations. 


| LES. XXVIII. Tux MORNING. Ax Ops. | 
OW roſy Morn empurples all the ſky, 5 | 


= i N And o'er yon eaſtern height, _ 
ö With dewy luſtre bright, | 


The golden ſun looks glorious from on high. 
Awake, O heav'nly muſe ! the trembling lyre, 
And join in Nature's univerſal lay; 
Touch my dull breaſt with pure poetic fire, 
With dulcet melody to hail th' approaching day! 


What various beauties paint the ſpangled lawn! 
| Sweet flow'rs of ev'ry hue, 1 
Now bright with morning dew ;j- 

Beauties by Nature's magic pencil drawn! 

Nor leſs ſweet muſic fills th' enraptur'd ear ;— 
From rock, or ſunny plain, or ſhady grove, 
One boundleſs concert fills th? echoing air; 

All nature melts around in exſtaſy of love! 


Roth 


important truth. No compariſon in the whole book of 


now advances on his azure road, to ſcatter light and glad- | 


(421 - 


Both hill and date, green wood, and flow' e 
And all that they contain, | 
In air, or on the plain, ' 
Seem fill'd with rapture at th? approaching dawn! 
W ild tranſport ſeizes now the feather'd race; 
| O'er the green mead the friſkirig lambkins h 15 
The trout, light bounding from the wat'ry ſpace, 
In dumb expreſſive ſhow, ſalutes th” inſpiring ray. 


Shall man alone a dull obſerver prove ? 55 | 
Nor gratitude, nor joy _ . 0 
His tuneful tongue employ, 
Nor touch his conſcious breaſt with heav a love? 
No: — Mark yon ſhepherd on the mountain's brow, 
Where bluſhing walks the roſy footed May, 
While heav'n. 2 earth with various beauties glow; 4 
What kindling rapture ſwells his wild melodious Mee + 1 


Hail! holy light! and thon, reſplendent ſun: 
5 Whoſe virtue none can tell, 


So far thou doſt excel, C 
| Bright ſpark, ſtruck beaming From th' eternal throne! 
Without thy ſacred all inſpiring pow'r, 
Beauty and grace no more would nature boat, ud 
Harmonious order deck her face no more, 
In night's dark, dreary womb all ſwallow'd up, and loſt ! 


With what ſurpriſe th* angelic choir beheld, 
When firſt the new born ſun 
His flaming courſe begun, I 
And o'er the pathleſs ſky his journey held! 5 
When, from the portals of the glowing morn, 
Array'd in burning gold, the king of day 
Triumphant came, all nature to adorn, | 
And o'er. th' illumin'd ſky diffus!d his orient ray | ! 


Triumphant ſongs were heard from ev'ry ſtar ; 
The planets in their rounds | 
Return'd the lofty ſounds, 

And heay'n's blue vault re-echo'd from afar ! - 

The diſtant earth receiv'd his grateful beams, 

And hill and moſſy dale ae ae. ſhone; 

In glory not their own, the cryſtal ſtreams, 
As I amber pure, in golden channels run. 


8 
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Now ſtrike a ane note, celeftial Muſe . 
To the great ſource of all, 

At whoſe prolific call 1 

From the dark deep this glorious fabric roſe q 
With his high praiſe conclude the lofty ſtrain, 

Whoſe ſmile awak'd the ſun's refulgent fire, 

And each fair light that decks th' ethereal plain; 
But at whoſe aweful frown they tremble or expire. 


. a MORNING HYMN, 


Oo LORD ! to thee my morning-ſong, 
With cheerful voice VII raiſe, _ 
And join the raptur'd choir above 
To celebrate thy praiſe. | 


Tis thou that through the ſhades of night, 
From danger keeps me free; 5 

And all the comforts I enjoy 

Proceed alone from thee. . 


Without thy gracious guidance, Lord, 

The air I breathe might kill; — 
For thouſand arrows, op with fate, . 
Attend thy aweful will. 


Behold how bright the mornin ſun 
Through heav'n his courſe Nen move! 

"The warbling ſongſters of the grove 
Reſound their notes of love. 


Up, then, my foal ! the chorus join, 
To Heav'n thy homage pay 3 

And let a bright and fervent zeal EP 
Diſtinguiſh thee to-day. 


— 


LES. XXX. A cor ELATION on 


IAR  Nicnr. 


Now twilight 
Has 3 in | ber ſaber liv'ry all 3 — 5 


Fr yay object, a little while ago, glared with light:? 
but now, all appears under a. more qualified luſtre. 


Hp animals . with On inſenſtble —— 
| 6: T6 « 1 


— 


* 


and give place to an univerſal gravity. In the meadows, 
all was jocund and ſportive; but now the gameſome 
lambs are grown weary of their frolics; and the tired 
ſhepherd has impoſed ſilence on his pipe. In the branch- 
es, all was ſprightlineſs and ſong; but now the lively 
green is wrapt in the deſcending glooms, and no tuneful 
ajrs are heard, but only the plaintive ſtock-dove cooing 
mournfully through the grove. —Should. I now be vain 
and trifling, the Heavens and the Earth would rebuke 
my unſeaſonable levity. Therefore, be theſe moments 
devoted to thoughts, ſedate, as the cloſing day ; ſolemn, 
as the face of things. And, indeed, however my ſocial 
hours are enlivened with innocent pleaſantry: let every _ 
evening, in her ſable habit, toll the bell to ſerious con- 
ſideration. Nothing can be more proper for a creature 
that borders upon eternity, and is haſting continually to 
his final audit, than daily to ſlip away from the circle 
of amuſements, and frequently to relinquiſh the hurry of 
buſineſe, in order to conſider and adjuſt the things that 
belong to his eternal peace. 8 
The darkneſs is now at it's height; and I cannot but 
admire the obliging manner of it's taking place., It comes 
not with a blunt and abrupt incivility, but makes gentle 
and reſpectful advances. A precipitate tranſitiop, from 
the ſplendors of day, to all the horrors of midnight, would 
be both inconvenient and frightful. It would bewilder 
the traveller in.his journey ; it would ſtrike the creation 
with amazement ; and, perhaps be pernicious to the or-. 
gans of ſight: But twilight, being ſent before as it's 
harbinger, decently advertiſes us of it's approach, and 
enables us to take all ſuitable and timely meaſures for it's 
receptidlth. > 1.05545 ie e ee 
Now, the fierce inhabitants of the foreſt for ſake their 
dens. A thouſand grim forms, a thouſand growing 
monſters, pace the deſert. Death is in their jaws; while 
ſtung with hunger, and athirſt for blood, they roam their 
nightly rounds.— O! unfortunate traveller, overtaken by 
the night, in, thoſe ' diſmal wilds! How muſt he ſtand 
aghaſt, at the mingled yell of ravenous throats, and lions 
roaring after their prey ! Defend him, propitious Heaven! 
or elſe he muſt ſee his endearing ſpouſe, and hail his nas 
| | y 8 ive 


= 
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tive home no more Now, the prowling wolf, tike a 
-murderous ruffian, dogs the ſhepherd's footſteps, and be · 
ſets his bleating charge. The fox, like a crafty felon, 


Neals to the thatched cottage, and carries off the 3 
ed booty. — Happy for the world, were theſe the only 


deſtroyers that walk in darkneſs. But alas! there are ſav. 
ages in human ſhape ; who, muffled in ſhades, infeſt the 


.abodes of civilized life. | 


— — 8 When Night 
Parkens the ſtreets, then wander forth the ſons 
© Of Belial, flown with inſolence and wine,” 


The ſons of violence make choice of this ſeafon, to 


| perpetrate the moſt outrageous acts of wrong and rob- | 


bery. The adulterer waiteth for the twilight; and, bal: 
er than the villain on the high way, betrays the honour 


of his boſom friend. Now, faction forms her cloſe ca- 
bals, and whiſpers her traitorous inſinuations. Now, re- 


bellion plans her accurſed plots, and prepares the train 
to blow a nation into ruin. Now, crimes, that hide their 
odious heads in the day, haunt the feats of ſociety, and 


ſtalk through the gloom with audacious front. Now, 


he vermin of the ſtews crawl from their lurking holes, 
to wallow in fin, and feed on the venom of the night, 


Fach ſoothing himſelf. with the fond notion, that all is 


ſafe : That no eye ſees. And are they then concealed? 
Prepoſterous madmen ! To draw the curtain between 


their infamous practices, and a little ſet of mortals; but 


lay them open to all theſe chaſte and wakeful eyes of 
Heaven. Are they then concealed? No, truly, were 
theſe vigilant luminaries cloſed ; an eye keener than the 
lightening's flaſh, brighter than ten thouſand ſans, be- 
Holds their every motion. Their thickeſt ſhades are 


. beaming day, to the jeatous Inſpector, and ſupreme Judge 
of human actions. Deluded creatures ! have ye not 
- heard, have ye not read, That clouds and darkneſs art | 
his majeſtic reſidence ? In that very gloom, to which | 
you fly for covert, he erects his throne, What you reck- 


on your ſcreen, is the bar of his tribunal. -O! remem- 
ber this: ſtand in awe, and fin not. Remember, that 


take 


dhe great and terrible God, is about your path, when you 


— 
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take your midni ht range; and eſpies out all your ways, 
pe they ever ſo ſecretly conducted, or artfully diſguiſed: 


LES. XXXI. MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 


' OCK'D are the golden gates of day, 
'Tis thine, O night! the keys to keep; 


4 


Morpheus, in velvet's ſoft array, 


Has huſh'd the buſy world to ſleep. 


Now fancy waves her magic rod, 

And roving ſpreads. her airy wings; 

Now flatter*d kings aſſume the God, 
And dreaming vaſlals ape their kings. 


The lover, free from hopes and fears, 
In extaſy imparts the kiſs; 


The nymph, undone, forgets her tears, _ 


Exulting in imagin'd bliſs. 


Deception all ! *tis thus thro' life, 
Our paſſions graſp at each extreme; 


Pleaſure and pain's eternal ſtrife, © 


Convinces life is all a dream. 
Yet hail ! kind ſleep, in poppies dreſt, 


Health's ſweeteſt ſiſter, queen of peace, 


In thee diſtinction ſinks to reſt; 
In thee our daily troubles ceaſe, 


Thy willing captives bleſs thy chain, 
Yet ſlaves at thy command are free; 

Poets and princes own thy reign, 

And ſtand on equal*terms in thee. 


But, like the ſons of gay delight, 
When molt thy viſits forrow needs, 

Too oft thou tak'ſt a diſtant flight, 

And death's eternal ſteep ſucceeds. 


—— 


Eternal? No 1-—his tranſient reign, 
Like thine, ſhall revolution ſee ; 


The ſolemn trump ſhall burſt his chain, 
And ſet whole realms of captives free. 
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And thee, O night! the muſe ſhall fail, 
Whoſe. aweful gloom the ſoul invades; : 


uns in their burning ſpheres may fail, 


But thou ſhalt triumph in thy thades. 


Fre order ſprang in depths profound, 
Thy univerſal ſway. was known; 

Chaos, thy ruder brother, own*'d 

The ancient ſceptre thine alone, 


O ſee ! obſequious to thy nod, 
Dividing clouds obedient Ay ; ; 


-See the drawn curtains of a God, 


Unfold the glories of the Bey! 


View the amazing canopy ; 
The wide, the wonderful expanſe! 


Let each bold infidel agree, - 


That God is there, unknown to chance, 


There the enchanting volume read, 
Where worlds Juni 'd fill the page ; 

Where rad1ant orbs their Maker plead, 
And in his great beheſts engage. 


There learned dunces of the ſchools 8 


Behold the language ſtars can . RE 


Then, bending, own Jehovah rules, 


Beyond the pow: r of human reach. 


LES XXXII. Ai ELEGY « ON EVENING. 


AIL ſober Eve, whoſe robe of duſky grey 
Each blooming verdant landſeape doth e, 5 


5 Now buſh'd the rude tumultuous glare of Day; 
Now veil'd thoſe flow'ry ſcenes that charm'd wy breaſt 


Where now the ſhepherd, who at eaſe reclin'd 


On ſome. green turf beſide yon trickling rills? 
Where now the breeze rais'd by the weſtern et P, 
Where now the cattle on a thouſand hills? . . 


N po 


A ſolemn ſhade eclipſes Nature s face; 
Ine tuneful tribes in artful neſts are laid; 
Each ſhepherd with his cattle finds a place, 
| Where toil by balmy ſleep is well CONE 
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gweet Sleep 0 inſpiring dreams of -harmle(s Kinds. 
| _ Where no ambitious fretful care annoys, ' 


Nor ſcene luxurious cloys the ſated mind; | | 
Which Nature's pureſt genuine bliſs deſtroys: ers 


For ſeldom doth the luckleſs monarch taſte * 
Such pure untainted bliſs within his breaſt, 

As doth the virtuous ſhepherd on the waſte, | 4 
When noon- day heat Julls all his frame to reſt;. 


Vain, then, the keen purſuit of Fortune's plume l 

And vain the glitt'ring honours earth belles; 

Unleſs it to the owner's: breaſt become . 
A true perennial ſource of calm repoſe. 


But, ah! 'tis ſeldom honours can impart 
Such-true celeſtial comforts to the breaſt ; 

Can whiſper ſweet: contentment to'the heart, 
Or lull diſeordant paſſions into reſt. 


No :—Like rude Boreas” breath upon the ſea, | 
The gales of Wealth to hideous ſtorms ariſe, 
When blown by Avarice and Vanity, 

The ſacred manſion of the ſoul difguiſe. 


For let-this ſolemn truth invade your ear, | 
Ye gaudy tribes, that graſp at pow'r and fame, 
That puſh with boldneſs to bring up the rear, R 

Of thoſe that toil to gain a mighty: name: 


That earth · born trifles ne er can bleſs the mind; 
Like viſionary ſhadows quick they ward 

By ſuch the ſoul is often hurt, we fin 
As breathing dims the luſtre of the glaſs. 


For what; alas ! is all the pow'r, the wealth, 

That earth can yield? how empty is the whole, | \Þ 

Join'd to illuſtrious parentage and health, | 
When put in balance with .th' immortal ſoul ? 5 [| 


For theſe ſhafl moulder, periſh, and-decay ;. 
And ruin o'er Creation's face ſhall come: 
But when the ſun and ſtars ſhall fade away, | 
The ſoul. ſhall boaſt an 1 bloom. , 
5 n 
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Alas! ! bow! empty then our hopes and fears, 
For fancied ills, which ſeldom do moleſt ! ar: = 


Why wilk for tranſport in this vale of tears, 
Or let it's abſence diſcompoſe the breaſt ? 


What iwo“ the bluſt'ring ſtorms of life arifs, 
And Grief ufurp fair Joy's alluring place! 

A milder. ſcene awaits us in the ſkies, 
Where Sin dare never ſhow it's odious face. | 


The foul that keeps Ahl glorious prize in view, 
Superior mounts above each triffing aim, 
The Hydra forms of Vice ſtrives to ſubdue, 


And moves towards that heav' n from whence it came. 


This is the mark ſupreme : my ſoul attend ; 
Know thy own dignity, nor ſcorn thy worth ; 
Behold ! th' angelic train aſſiſtance lend, 
To raiſe thee from the grov'ling ſcenes of earth. 


For, ah! they fly, like Day's illuſive schemes, 


When once the fervent heat of life is o =_ 5 


When ſacred Reaſon gilds with cleareſt beams, 
And viſionary ſhadows pleaſe no more. 


Hail, Night ! thou gentle emblematic W 


Of that tremendous period fix d by God, 
When drear Forgetfulneſs ſhall veil the Lead; 
And Fame be loſt beneath the green graſs ſod. 


This ends the race of feeble man below : © 


Nor Pow'r, nor Honour, Fame, nor youthful Bloom, 


Can gain a reſpite from the dreadful blow. 
*Fis Virtue only N 26 o'er the. romb. 
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L. E 8. XXXIII. As ESSAY ON - SLEEP. 


HERE is nor, perhaps, any thing in the Shale 
_ conſtitution of animals more deſerving of our | 
wonder than ſteep. That a body fatigued with labour, 


and difpirited with conſtant application, ' ſhould, at a 


certain period of time, inſenſibly and irreſiſtibly reſign f 


itſelf into an abſolute paſſiveneſs and inact ien; that it 


ſhonid-loſe all it's voluntary powers 2 wad yet ao” 
4 
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all it's animal functions; that it ſhould; at another regs 
ular period, ſpontaneouſly ſhake' off this inattentiotr 
and inactivity, and recover it's original ſpirit and vig- 


our, entirely refreſhed, and reſtored in all it's former 
faculties; that this mere ſuſpenſion of attention, and 


incapacity of motion, ſhould ſo regularly take place, and _ 


produce ſuch amazing and extraordinary effects, is 
juſtly to be accounted among thoſe great ſecrets of na- 
ture, which we every day are familiar with, as to the 
to the true cue: $1 eee 7 au 
But however wonderful fleep may be, it is attended 


effect, and yet are entirely (I may ſay) ignorant of, as 


by ſomething as much more ſurprizing and unaccountable, 
as the powers of the .fou] ſurpaſs thoſe of the body: I 


mean dreaming; and of which Milton thus ſpeaks : 
„Know, that in the ſoul  _ I 


: | SIS ET r 
Are many leſſer faculties, that ſerve _ 3 


Reaſon as chief: among theſe fancy nekkt 


Her office holds; of all external things . 
Which the five watchful ſenſes repreſent, 
She forms imaginations, airy ſhapes, _ 
Which reaſon joining or disjoining, frames 

All what we affirm, or what deny, and call _ 
Our knowledge or opinion; then retires...  - 
Into her private cell when nature reſts. + _ 
Oft in her abſence mimic fancy wakes _ _ 

To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams, 
Ill matching words and deeds long palt or late.“ 


PAR. Los r. 


A faculty this, which the foul exerts, more or lefs,- in 
all; and yet it is difficult to diſcover from whence the 
true impulſe ariſes; how it is circumſcribed, or what 
brings it to an end: for, in real active life, our ideas are 
regular, actions are (or ſhould be) determined by fome 


certain views, and we complete them by juſt and con- 


ſonant meaſures. But in dreams, the imagination 


reigns abſolute, and will and, judgement are entirely 


ſubſervient, 10 it's command; creating diſcontented 


thoughts, vain hopes, vain aims, and inorcinate deſires: 
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and yet, was this alone, without tlie aid of the ſenſes, 

or the apparent help of the memory, it can engage us in 
ſcenes of the deepeſt reach, and the higheſt importance: 
can officiate for. reaſon aud judgement. ; can. aſſemble 
and compare ideas, begin —. finiſh adventures. ; can 
inſtantaneouſly ſhift = Se, ſcene, and bring on the cataſ- 
trophe at her own pleaſure, without aſking. leave of: 
the will or underſtanding. It can even proceed. much. 
farther, and preſent thoſe images, and correct thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, which were never in the power of the wak.. 
ing mind even to conceive; hurries over actions with: 
ineredible velocity, or hangs a load on the wing of time, 
and lengthens out duration to what term ſhe TR 
The 1 ations ſays aner, 


5 Gallops, night by night, 

Thro' lovers? brains; and, then they dream of love: 
Ober lawyers' fingers; who ſtraight dream on fees: 
Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a lawyer's noſe; 2 | 
And then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit :. 
And, ſometimes, comes ſhe with a tythe-pig's tail: 
Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep ; 

Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes, ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's: neck; 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throars, . 
Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep; and, then, anon, 
Drums in his ears; at which he Marte and wakes; 
And, being th us frighted, ſwears a Pray: Iwo 
And mp again. 1 ; 
This is n in the caſe of thoſe, who. Ae 

dreamed through the actions of three days in a ſueceſſive 
ſeries, in the compaſs of a few hours; and of others, 
who, in one night, have made a tower over the whole. 
globe, or executed ſome unnatural feat. Again, when 
we are awake, the action of recollecting, inventing, ar- 
ranging, and committing our ideas to writing, is a 
| work of incredible pains and labour, advances ſlowly, | 
and is ed into a number of e beſore it arrives 


Ati! 


E * 1 
at the point in view; or ean preſent the images of the writs 
er to the reader : whereas many people have 'dreamed 
of reading books on a variety of ſubjects, clearly, cons 
ſiſtently and elegantly written which they never ſaw. 
waking; whereby it appears, that the imagination com- 
pofes the work, attends the thread of the Whole narra“ 
tion, judges of it's excellency, and remembers it's con- 
tents, all at the ſame inſtant of time: an inconteſti- 


ble proof, in my opinion, that it is of a much more no- 
ble and comprehenſive nature, than we generally ſappoſe 


it to be; and can, when delivered from the bands of 
ſenſe, and diſencumbered of the body, act more like the 


deity, than ſuch a frail limited agent, as it now appears, 


ſeems capable of doing. 
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LES. XXXIV. f the time that paſſed from the creation. 


le world te the flood, 


Fr world was created about four thouſand years. 
. before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. . In ſix days, God 


made all the creatures that are therein; and on the ſixth 
day he created Adam, who was the firſt man. He made 


him after bis own image, and gave him dominion over 


the reſt of the creatures. Adam, after his creation Was 
put into the terreſtrial paradiſe, otherwiſe. called the 


garden of Eden, with Eve his wife, who was formed out 
of one of his ribs : And they had lived happy in that 


place, if they had continued. in their innocence, aud kept 


the law that God had given them. 


| 5 | F CCT 
But Adam and Eve being fallen into rebellion, through 


the temptation of the devil, and having broken the 
commandment that God had given them, not to gat of 


the fruit of a tree which was- in the garden of Eden, 
which the ſcripture calls, The tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, They loſt their innocence and their happineſs . 


together, were made ſubject to death, and driven by 
God out of the terreſtrial paradiſe, By this fall of A4. 


| 
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am, fin and death entered into the world ; and all men 
had been for ever miſerable, if God had not taken pity 


upon them. But God immediately promiſed, That the 


feed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head, that 
is, that men ſhould be delivered from fin, from death, 
and from the ,power of the devil, by Jeſus Chriſt, who 


_ ſhould be born of a virgin. 


In the book of Geneſis, Moſes tells us, who were the 
children and deſcendants of Adam. We ſee by the hif- 
tory of thoſe times, that the life of men' was then much 
longer than it js now, and that they lived many hun- 
dreds of years: but it may alſo be obſerved, that ſin 
began to reign in the world, preſently after the creation, 
Cain, the ſon of Adam, flew his brother Abel, and had 


a wicked poſterity. Nevertheleſs, God was known to, 


and worſhipped by the patriarchs, and eſpecially in the 
family of S:th, who was one of the ſons of Adam. A- 


mong theſe patriarchs, the ſcripture makes mention of 


Enoch, whom God took out of the world, ſo that he died 
not; God having been pleaſed. thereby to. crown. his 
piety, and to teach men that there are rewards after 
this life for thoſe that live well. But in proceſs of time, 
the poſterity of Seth was corrupted likewiſe, and ming- 


led with the wicked. The earth was filled with crimes, 


and the corruption grew ſo great and general, that God 
ſent the flood, which drowned the whole world, Noah 


, Excepted, who, being a man that feared God, was, with 


his family, preſerved from this inundation ; God having 
commanded him to build an ark, in which he was ſhut 
up when the flood came. 'The memory of this deluge is 
preſerved, not only in the Holy Scriptures, but alſo 
among divers nations of the world, as we may find in 
many ancient hiſtories. The flood happened one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and fifty ſix years after the creation of 


LES. XXXV. Of the time between the flood and the | 
5 call off Abraham. 5 . if 5 
N OAH being come out of the ark after the deluge, 
God made a covenant with him, and gave a 


mew (anCtion to the law of nature, in order to turn men 
"} TT, from 
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from wickedneſs and vice. Noah had three ſons, Sher, 
Ham, and Fapheth, and all the. world was afterwards 
peopled by their poſterity. The deſcendants of Shen ſets 
tled chiefly in Iſia; thoſe of Ham ſpread, for the moſt 
part, in Africa; and thoſe of Fapheth in Europe. This 
is the original of all the pebple of the world, as may be 
ſeen more at large in the tenth chapter of Geneſis, 8 
Some time after the flood, men undertook to build 
the tower of Babel; but God confounded their lan- 
guage; ſo that, not underſtanding one another any long- 
er, they were diſperſed into divers countries. Idolatry 
began about this time to prevail, and then God was 
pleaſed to chooſe a people, among whom the true relig- 
ion might be preſerved. For this purpoſe, he called 
Abraham, who lived in the city of Ur in Chaldea. He 
appointed him' to leave the country wherein he was 
born ; he; engaged him ta ſerve him, and fear him; 
he commanded him to go into the land of Canaan, 
and he promiſed to give that country to his deſcendants, 
to multiply his poſterity, and that the Meſſias ſhould be 
born of his race. The call of Abraham happened four 
hundred and twenty ſeven years after the flood. _ BY 


LES. XXXVI. af the time between the call of 

Abraham, and the going of the children of Iſrael out 
of Egypt. r 16708, 1 
A BRAHAM being come into h the land of Canaan, 
N tarried there ſome time with Let his nephew, with- 
out having any child. This country was then inhabited 


by the Canaanites, who were an idolatrous and very 


wicked people; particularly the inhabitants of Sodom, 
| (where Lot dwelt) wert ſo wicked; and had committed 

lins ſa horrible, that God deſtroyed that city, after 
he had brought Lot, with his wife and daughters, out of 
it. Fire from heaven fell down npon Sodom and Co- 
morrah, ſo that theſe cities, with their inhabitants, and 
all the neighbouring country, were burnt to aſhes. _ 

When Abraham was a hundred years of ages Laas 
his ſon was born, by a ſupernatural power. 4/a«c 2 
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the father of Jacob; and Jacob had twelve ods; who. 
were the heads of the twelve tribes or families of the 
children of 1/-az/, The two moſt conſiderable of theſe 
tribes were, afterwards, the tribe of Levi, from which 
the prieſts and miniſters of religion were taken ; and 
the tribe of Judah, which was the moſt powerful, and 
which was for a great while poſſeſſed of the royal au- 
thority, and was to ſubſiſt til! the coming of Jeſus 
Chriſt; from which alſo Jeſus Chriſt was to be born. 
Toſeph, one of the ſons of Jacob, having been ſold 
and carried into Egypt, through the jeaJouſy and hat- 
red of his brethren ; God raiſed him up to the chiefeſt 
dignity bf that kingdom, by the means of the king of 
the country. Some years after, Jacob the father of 
Foſeph was conſtrained” by the famine that was in the 
land of Canaan, to go and ſojourn in Egypt, with all 
| his family. About this. time lived 706, a man illuſtri- 
ous for his piety, and patience under afflictions. 
After the deatk of Jacob and Joſeph, the children of 
Iſrael increaſed and multiplied ſo exceedingly in Egypt, 
thet King Pharaoh became jealous of them, and endeav- | 
oured to deſtroy them: But God ſent Moſes, who hav. 
ing wrought many miracles, and [mote Egypt with 
n plagues, obliged Pharaoh to let the children of /. 
55 o out of his territories.” The departure of the 
children of Ifracl out of Egypt, happened four Wagen 
and thirty years after the call of Aorabam. 365 


LES. XXXVII. Of the time between the going ont 
of Egypt, and the building of Solomon's Le gt 


HE children of Vrael being come out of Egypt, 

1 walked upon dry land through the Red Sea; and 
Pharaoh, who Purſec them, attempting to go through 
after them, was there drowned, with all his army. Fif- 
ty days after the deliverance from Egypt, God publitts 
ed the ten commandments of the law upon mount Sinai. 
He gave afterwards the political laws to Maſes, as alſo 
the ceremonial laws which the Maelites were to obſerve. | 
God did not ſuffer the children of hae to enter into 


ume land of Canaan immediately after their coming 4 | 
Ho ak 
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of Egypt, but they ſtaid in the wilderneſs forty years, 
under the conduct of Ms/es. 1 ha e 

Moſes dying at the end of theſe forty years, Jo/bua 
ſucceeded . him; and after having ſubdued the nations 
and kings that inhabited the land of Canaan, he ſettled 
the Iſraelites in their ſtead. After the death of Fo/hua,. 
this people were governed by the judges that God raiſ- 
ed, from time to time, until the prophet Samue! (who 
was the laſt of the judges) ſet up Sau/ the firſt king of 
the [/raclites. After Saul, reigned David, who was both 
a king and a prophet ; to whom ſucceeded Solomon his 
ſon, who built the temple of Feruſalem, four hundred 
and fourſcore years after the coming out of Egypt, and 
a thouſand years before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt. 


LES. XX XVIII. Of the time between the building ef 
Solomon's temple, and the captivity of Babylon. 


FTER Solomon's death, Rehoboam his ſon being ſet 
on the throne, ten tribes of 1/rae/ revolted ; ſo 


| that he ruled over two tribes only, which were thoſe of 


Judah and Benjamin. Thus there were two kingdoms _. | 


formed; the one, called the kingdom of 1/rael, which 


comprehended the ten revolted tribes; the other, called 
the kindom of Judah, which conſiſted of the two tribes. 


that remained faithful to Rehoboam. _ 


The kingdom of 1/rae/ ſubſiſted about two hundred 
and fifty years : Jeroboam was the firſt king of it. This 
prince fearing that his ſubjects would return to the o- 
bedience of KRehoboarm king of Judah, when they ſhould 
go to Jeruſalem to the ſolemn feſtivals, to worſhip God 
in the temple, and to offer their ſacrifices there, ſet 
up a falſe worſhip in his kingdom. He made two gold- 
en calves, which they worſhipped under the name of 
the God of Jrael. He appointed ſolemn. feaſts and 
prieſts : So that in the reign of Jensboam and his ſuc- 


| ceſſors, idolatry was eſtabliſhed in the kingdom of 1/rael. 


All the kings of Jrael were idolaters, and Kept up the 
falſe worſhip which Feroboam had eſtabliſned. God 


„ 
ſent ſeveral prophets to the ten tribes, to turn tliem 
from their ſins, and to preſerve the knowledge of him- 
ſelf among them. The moſt eminent of theſe prophets 
was Elijah : he propheſied in the time of Aba, who 
was one of the wickedeſt of the kings of 1/rae/. At laſt, 
the kingdom of the ten tribes was deſtroyed, and Sama. 
ria, their capital city, was taken in the time of Hoſhea, 
the laſt king of Jrael, by Shalmaneſer king of Aſſyria, 
who carried away the ten tribes into his own kingdom, 
from whence they were diſperſed into divers countries, 
and have never ſince been ſettled again in their own 
Jand. 2 5 
The kingdom of Judab laſted a hundred and thirty 
years 8 than that of //rae/. The capital city of 


, this kingdom was Jeruſalem, where the true God was 


ſerved in the temple of Solomon. But idolatry crept al. 
To into the kingdom of Judah. God raiſed up prophets 
from time to time, who oppoſed the errors and fins of that 
people, who threatened them with the judgements of 
God, and foretold the coming of the Meſſias. Y/aiah 
was one of the moſt eminent of. theſe prophets. There 
were alſo ſome good kings, who endeavoured to aboliſh 
idolatry ; as J:hoſhaphat, Hezekiah, Foſtah, and ſome 
others. But the people continuing in their ſins, God 
(after he had long threatened them, and afflicted them 
at ſundry times, by the neighbouring kings) deſtroyed 
alſo the kingdom of Judab: Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, beſieged FJeruſalem in the reign of Zedekiah, 
the laſt king of Judah He took it, and burnt it with 
the temple, and carried away the people to Babylon, a- 
bout four hundred and twenty years after Solomon had 
Jaid the foundation of the temple of Jeru/alem; and five 
Hundred and fourſcore years before the birth of our Lord. 


LES. XXXIX. Of the time between the captivity of 
| Babylon and Jeſus Chrift. e 


＋ HE Babyloniſh captivity laſted ſeventy years, as 
the prophet Jeremiah had foretold it ſhould. When 


_ *thele ſeyenty years were expired, the Jews returned in- 
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to their own country by the leave of Cyrus king of Per- 
ſia, under the conduct of Zorobabel, to rebuild the 
temple of Jeruſalem, But in this they were interrupt- 
ed by the neighbouring nations, and this work was de- 
layed to the time of Darius king of Perſia, who com- 

manded that the temple and the ſervice of God ſhould ' 
be ſet up again. The prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
lived at that time, and they exhorted the Jews. to labour 
in building the temple. Some years afterwards, Nehemiah 
went into Judea by the permiſſion. of King Artaxerxes's 
He cauſed the walls of Feru/a/zm to be built, and. reſtor- 
ed order and civil government in that city, oy 
From the rebuilding of Jeruſalem, in the reign of 
Darius, to the deſtruction of that city, which happen- 
ed after the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, there were ſeventy _ 
weeks of years, that is to ſay four hundred and ninety. 
years, according to the prediction of the prophet Daniel. 
The Jews being returned into their own country, were. 
for ſome time, ſubject to the kings of Perſia, and 
afterwards to the kings of Syria. They were expol-, 
ed to divers perfecutions, whereof. the laſt and moſt- 
cruel was that of king Autiochus, who plundered and 
profaned the temple of Feruſalem, and. made uſe of 
torments in order to force the eu. to renounce their 
religion; as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of the Macca- 
bees, This. was he that forced Mattathias and many 
Jeu to enter into a covenant together for the preſerva- 
tion of their religion and liberty. They gained many 
- victories by the courage and conduct of Judas Macea- 
bleu and Jonathan, both ſans of Mattathias, Having 
recovered their liberty, and again ſet up the exerciſe of 
_ their religion, they were a long time under the govern- 
ment of the prieſts, who ſucceeded Judas and Jonathan, 
and took the title of kings. Theſe are they who are 
called 4/moneans. At laſt the Jews fell under the do- 
minion of the Romans, who made Herod king over 
Judea: and it was this Herod that reigned when Jeſus 
Chriſt came into the world. | N 
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I. E S. XL. Of the birth of Jeſus Chriſt ; of his life 


and death, reſurrection and aſcenſion into Heaven, 


\HE time in which God had reſolved to ſend his 

- Son being come, jeſus Chriſt was born in Judea, 
and many things fell out, that made his birth remark- 
able. Nevertheleſs, he did not quickly make himſelf 
known tc the Jews + Nor did he begin to exerciſe his 
miniſtry before he was thirty years of age, and that he 
had been baptized by John the Baptiſt, his forerunner, 

We have the hiſtory of the life of Jeſus Chriſt in the goſ- 

pel, and there are three things principally to be conſid- 

_ ered in this hiſtory, viz. The doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, 
his miracles, and the holineſs of his life. The doctrine 
he preached was moſt holy, and tends only to the glory 
of God, and the good of mankind. He wrought a great 

number of miracles, which manifeſted an infinite - power 

; and goodneſs, By theſe miracles he has made it appear, 

that he was the Son of God, and that his doctrine was 
= true. His life was perfectly holy. We may find there- | 
in an example of all kinds of virtues ; and particularly, 
of an admirable charity and humility, of an extraor- 
5 dinary zeal, and of a perfect indifference for the world. 

4 Jeſus having lived after this manner among the Jes, 
for about the ſpace of four years, they crucified him, 
and put him to death at the feaſt of the paſſover: But 

he roſe again the third day after his death ; and forty 
days after his reſurrection, he aſcended into heaven, 

where he ſits at the right hand of God; and from thence 
he ſent the Holy Ghoſt to his apoſtles upon the day of 
Pentecoſt. 5 L > 


LES. XII. Of the preaching of the Apoſtles, and 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian Religion. © 


WT. apoſtles having received the Holy Ghoſt in 
the city of Feru/alem, began to preach the gol- 
pel there, and to confirm their doctrine by miracles. At 
firſt they preached only in Judea, and to none but -C... 
But God having made known to. them that the Chriſt- 
jan religion ought to be taught to all men, they went to 
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preach the goſpel de pay the world. The apoſtles 
met with Jews in almoſt all the places where they came, 
this nation having been diſperſed for a long time in di- 
vers countries. It was to the Jews of the diſperſion that 
the apoſtles did' at firſt addreſs themſelves, as the book 
of Ads ſhows us; and it was to them that they wrote 
many epiſtles. Nevertheleſs, they invited all ſorts of | 
people without diſtinction, as well Gentiles as Jews, 0 
the profeſſion of the goſpel ; and they baptized all thoſe 
that would become Chriſtians, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. This is the ſub- 
ſtance of the doctrine which the apoſtles and other mini- 
ſters of Jeſus Chriſt did preach; namely, that there is but 
only one God, who created heaven and earth: that this 
true God, who had not been ſufficiently known till then, 1 
had made himſelf known to men by Jeſus Chriſt his Son: 4 
that this Jeſus, who was crucified by the us, was riſen | 
again; that he was the Saviour of the world, the judge 
of all men; and that all thoſe who would believe in 
him, ſhould be eternally Happy. This doctrine was 
preached by the apoſtles with ſuch wonderful ſucceſe, 
that in a few years Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in the 
principal parts of the world. 55 
As for the eu, they were deſtroyed and driven out 
of their country, forty years after the death of- our Lord. 
The city of Jeruſalem was taken, by the Romans, and, 
with the temple there, laid in ruins, as Jeſus Chriſt had 
exprefsly foretold. The judgements. of, God fell upon 
the Fews, who were difperſed throughout the world; and 
ſince that time they have never been able to recover that. | 
deſtruction, but it: continues upon them to this day. 
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LES. XLII. As abridgement of the. Chriſtian K- 
| ligion. | 1 
UT, in order to have a more exact knowledge of tlie 
religion preached by the apoſes, it muſt be known, 
that they required two things from men, and . promiſed. 

them alſo two things. „ „ 
The two things which the Apoſile required, were, 
that men ſhould. believe, and that they ſhould amend 
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their lives. They required, in the firſt. place, that men 

ſhould believe in God, and in Jeſus Chriſt ; that the 
Gentiles ſhould forſake their religion, and the ſervice of 
falſe deities, and adore and ſerve none but the true God, 
the Creator of the world; that the Fews ſhould acknow. 
ledge Jeſus Chriſt for the Meſſias promiſed by the pro- 
phets; and that Fews and Gentiles both ſhould believe, 
that Jeſus Chriſt came into the world for the ſalvatibn 
of men, to make atonement for their ſins, to deliver 
them from condemnation and death, and to purchaſe 


Tor all them that believe in him, a title to eternal life: 


that they ſhould receive his doctrine as true, and that 
they ſhould perſevere in the profeſſion of it. The other | 
thing which the Apoſiles required, was, that thoſe, who | 


till then had lived very wickedly, ſhould amend their 


liyes, and renounce their ſius, of which the principal 
were, impiety, impurity, intemperance, cruelty, covet- 
ouſneſs, injuſtice, pride, evil-ſpeaking, the love of the 
world, and ſelf-love. Thoſe, who were made Chriſtians, 
renounced theſe ſins in receiving baptiſm, and they prom- 
iſed to live in the practice of virtue and holineſs, and to 
obey the commandments of Jeſus Chriſt ; which may be 
reduced to theſe three heads, piety towards God, juſtice 
and charity towards our neighbour, and temperance in 
regard to ourſelves. „ 5 
U pon condition that men would acquit themſelves of theſe 
two duties, and would give evidence of their faith and 
repentance, the Apoſtles promiſed them two things. Firſt, 
That all their paft fins, committed in the time of their 
3gnorance ſhould be pardoned. Secondly, That God 
would receive them into his Covenant, and grant them 
falvation and life eternal. Theſe are the two things that 
the poſt les gave men aſſurance of by baptiſm ; but as for 
thoſe that refuſed to become Chriſtians, or, that being 
Chriſtians, did not live as Jeſus Chriſt had ordained ; the 
Apeſiles declared that they were excluded from ſalvation, 
and were ſubject to condemnation and death eternal. 
This is the ſum of the Chriſtian religion, as it was 
preached by the Apeſtles. It is our duty to adhere con 
flantly to it, to love it, to do according as it directs, liv-. | 


; ("SELF : 
ing godly In this world, and expecting our ſalvation from 
the mercy of God; that ſo when Jeſus Chriſt. ſhall come 
at the laſt day, to render to every one according to his 
works, we may eſcape the puniſhment with which this 
religion threatens wicked people, and partake of that 
glory and everlaſting happineſs which it promiſes to the 
faithful. | | 2 ee 


LE J XLII. A Jewiſh Story concerning ABRAHAM, 


HEN Abraham ſat at his tent:door, according to 
\ cuſtom, waiting to entertain ſtrangers, he eſpied 
an old man ſtooping and leaning on his ſtaff, weary with 
age and travel, coming towards him, who was a hundred 
years of age. He received him kindly, waſhed his feet, 
provided ſupper, cauſed him to fit down ; but obſerving. 
that the old man eat and prayed not, nor begged for a 
bleſſing on his meat, aſked him why he did not worſhip 
the God of heaven? The old man told him, that he 
_ worſhipped the fire only, and acknowledged no otber 
od. At which anſwer Abraham grew ſo zealoufly an- 
gry, that he thruſt the old man out of his tent, and expoſ- 
ed him to all the evils of the night, and an unguarded 
condition. When the old man was gone, God called to 
Abraham, and aſked him where the ſtranger was? He 
replied, I thurſt him away, becauſe he did not worſhip 
thee. God anſwered him, I have ſuffered him theſe 
hundred years, although he diſhonoured me, and couldft 
not thou endure him one night, when he gave thee no 
trouble? Upon this, Abraham brought him back, and 
gave him hoſpitable entertainment, and wiſe inſtru&ion. 
LES. XLIV. On the duty of Mercy, and fin of 
 __CKUELTY fo brute animals. 5 


© A S the love and mercy of God are over all his works, 
from the higheſt rational to the loweſt ſenſitive, 
our love and mercy are not to be confined within the 
circle of our own friends, acquaintances, and neighbours; _ 
| | | nor 
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nor limited to the more enlarged ſphere of human na- 


ture, to creatures of our own rank, ſhape, and capacity; 

but are to be extended to every object of the love and 

mercy of God the univerſal parent ; who, as he is rig. 

teous in all his ways, and holy in all his works, will un. 

doubtedly require of man, fuperior man, a {tri& account 

of his conduct to every creature intruſted to his care, or 

coming in his way; and who will avenge every inſtance 

of wanton cruelty and oppreſſion, in the day in which 
he will judge the world in righteouſneſs.” 

I preſume there is no man of feeling, who has any idea 

of juſtice, but would confeſs, upon the principles of rea- 
ſon and common ſenſe, that if he were to be put to un- 


neceſſary and unmerited pain by another man, his tor- 


mentor would do him an act of injuſtice; and from a 
ſenſe of the injuſtice in his o caſe, now that he is the 
ſufferer, he muſt naturally infer, that if he were to put 
another man of feeling to the ſame unneceffary and un- 
merited pain which he now ſuffers, the injuſtice in him- 


ſelf to the other would be exactly the ſame as the injuſ-- | 


tice in his tormentor to him. Therefore the man of 
feeling and juſtice will not put another man to unmerit-- 
ed pain, becauſe he will not do that to another, which 
he is unwilling ſhould be done to himfelf. Nor will he 
take any advantage of his own ſuperiority of ſtrength, 


or of the accidents of fortune, to abuſe them to the op- 


reſſion of his inferior; becauſe he knows that in the ar- 
ticle of feeling all men are equal; and that the differ- 
ences of ſtrength or ſtation are as much the gifts and ap- 


pointments of God, as the differences of underſtanding, 


colour, or ſtature. Superiority of rank or ſtation may 
give ability to communicate happineſs, (and ſeems ſo in- 
tended, ) but it can give no right to inflict unneceſſary or 
unmerited pain. A wi/e man would impeach his own 


wiſdom, and be unworthy of the bleſſing of a good un- 


derſtanding, if he were to infer from thence, that he had 
a right to deſpiſe or make game of a /o, or put him to 
any degree of pain. The folly of the fool ought rather- 
to excite his compaſſion, and demands the wiſe man's 
care and attention to one who cannot take care of him- 

ſelf. : 
7 1 
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© It has pleaſed God, the Father of all men, to cover 
ſome men with white ſkins, and others with black ſkins: 
but as there is neither merit nor demerit in complexion, © 
the white man (notwithſtanding the barbarity of cuſtom 
and prejudice) can have no right, by virtue of his co/our, 
to enſlave and tyrannize over a black man; nor has a 
fair man any right to deſpiſe, abuſe, and inſult a brown 
man. Nor do l believe that a a/ man, by virtue of his 
ſlature, has any legal right to trample a dwarf under his — 
foot. For, whether a man be wiſe or fooliſh, white or | 
black, fair or brown, tall or ſhort, and I might add rich 
or poor (for it is no more a man's choice to be poor, than 
it is to be a fool, or a dwarf, or black, or tawny,) ſuch 
he is by God's appointment; and, abſtractedly conſider- 
ed, is neither a ſubject for pride, nor an object of con- 
tempt. Now, if among men, the differences of their 
powers of the mind, and of their complexion, ſtature, 
and accidents of fortune, do not give to any one man a 
right to abuſe or inſult any other man on account of theſe 
differences; for the ſame reaſon, a man can have no 
natural right to abuſe and torment a beaſt, merely be- 1 
cauſe a beaſt has not the mental powers of a man: for 
ſuch as the nan is, he is but as God made him; and 
the very ſame is true of the beaſt. Neither of them can 
lay claim to any intrinſic merit, for being ſuch as they - 


are; for before they were created, it was impoſlible that „ 


either of them could deſerve; and at their creation, their 
ſhapes, perfections, or defects, were invariably fixed, and  _T 
their bounds ſet which they cannot paſs. And being 
ſuch, neither more nor leſs than God made them, there 
is no more demerit in a beaſt's being a beaſt; than there 
is merit in a man's being a man; that is, there is nei- 
ther merit nor demerit in either of them. „ 
A Brute is an animal no leſs ſenſible of pain than a 
man. He has ſimilar nerves and organs of ſenſation; 
and his cries and groans, in caſe of violent impreſſions 
upon his body, though he cannot utter his complaints by 
ſpeech or human voice, are as ſtrong indications to us of 
his ſenſibility of pain, as the cries and groans of a human 
being, whoſe language we do not underſtand. Now, as 
pain is what we are all averſe to, our own ſenſibility of 


pain 5 
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pain mould teach us to commiſerate it in others, to al. 
leviate it, if poſſible, but never wantonly or unmeritedly 
to: inflict it. As the differences among men in the above 
particulars are no bars to their feelings; ſo neither does 

the difference of the ſhape of a brute from that of a man 
exempt the brute from feeling: at leaſt, we have no 
ground to ſuppoſe it. But ſhape or - figure is as much 
the appointment of God, as complexion e or ſtature. And 


if the difference of complexion or ſtature does not con- 


vey to one man a right to deſpiſe and abuſe another 
man, the difference of ſhape between a man and a brute, 
cannot give to a man any right to abuſe and torment a 
brute. For he who made man and man to differ in com- 


plexion or ſtature, made man and brute to differ in ſhape 


or figure. And in this caſe hkewife there is neither 


merit nor demerit; every creature, whether man ot brute, 


bearing that ſhape which the ſupreme. Wiſdom judged 


moſt expedient to anſwer the end for which the creature 
was ordained.” 


L E 8. XLV. Adoice to young men ment inte 
5 | the world. | 


to give others advice, than thoſe who have taken 


the leaſt of it themſelves ; ſo in this reſpe& 1 find myſelf 


perfectly authoriſed to offer mine; and muſt take leave 


to throw together a few obſervations, upon that part of 


a young man's conduct, on his en into life, as it 
is called. 

The moſt uſual way among young men who have no 
reſolution of their own, is firſt to aſk one friend's advice, 
and follow it for ſome time; theu to aſk advice of an- 
other, and turn to that ; ſo of a third, ſtil} unſteady, al- 


% 


'Sit has been obſerved that few are better qualified | 


ways changing. However, every change of this nature 


is for the worſe : people may tell you of your being un- 
fit for ſome peculiar occupations in life, but heed them 
not ; whatever employment you follow with perſeverance | 
and alfiduity, will be found fit for you; it will be your 
ſupport in youth, and comfort in age. In learning the 


uſeful part of _ profeſſion, very moderate ee 
will 
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will ſuffice : great abilities are generally obnoxious to the 
poſleflors. Life has been compared to a race; but the 
illuſion (till improves, by obſerving, that the moſt ſwift 
are ever the moſt apt to ſtray from the courſe. 

To know one ,profeſhon only, is enough for one man 
to know; and this, whatever the profeſſors may tell you 
to the contrary, is ſoon learned. Be contented, there- 
fore, with one good employment: for if you underſtand + 
two at a time, people will give you buſineſs in neither. Gs 

A conjurer - and a taylor -once happened to converſe 
together. Alas! cries the taylor, what an unhappy 

poor creature am I | If people ever take it into their 
heads to live without clothes, I am undone; I have no 
other trade to have recourſe to.“ Indeed, friend, I pity 
you ſincerely, replies the conjurer: but, thank Heaven, 
things are not ſo bad with me : .for if one trick ſhould _ 
fail, I have a hundred tricks more for them yet. How- 
ever, if at any time you are.reduced to beggary, apply 
to me, and 1 will relieve you.“ A famine overſpread the 
Jand; the taylor made a ſhift to live, becauſe his cuſtom- 
ers could not be without clothes; but the poor conjurer, 
with all his hundred tricks, could find none that had man- 
ey to throw away : it was in vain that he promiſed to 
| cat fire, or to yomit pins; no ſingle creature would re- 
lieve him, till he was at laſt obliged to beg from the very 
taylor whoſe calling he had formerly deſpiſed. 

There are no obſtructions more fatal to fortune than 
| pride and reſentment. If you muſt reſent injuries at all, 
at Jeaſt ſuppreſs your indignation till you become rich; 
and then ſhow. away. The-reſentment of a poor man is 
like the efforts of a harmleſs inſect to ſting; it may get 
him eruſhed, but cannot defend him. Who values that 
anger which is confirmed only in empty-menaces'? 

ſ Once upon a time a gooſe fed it's young by a pond- 
tide; and a gooſe, in ſuch circumſtances, is always ex- 
tremely proud, and exceſſively punctilious. If any other 
animal, without the leaſt deſign to. offend, happened to 
paſs that way, the gooſe was immediately at it. The 
pond, . ſhe ſaid, was hers, and ſhe would maintain her | 
Tight in it, and ſupport her honour, while ſhe had a bill | 
to hiſs, or a wing to flutter, In this manner ſhe drove | 

| ac away 
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away ducks, pigs, and chickens; nay, even the inſidious 


cat was ſeen to ſcamper. A lounging maſtiff, however, 
happened to paſs by, and thought it no harm if he ſhould 


| lap a little of the water, as he was thirſty. The guardian 


roole flew at him like a fury, pecked at him with her 
beak, and flapped him with her feathers. The dog grew 
angry, and had twenty times a mind to pive her a ly 


ſnap ; but ſupprefling his indignation becauſe his maſter * 


was nigh, © A pox take thee, cries he, for a fool ; ſure 


thoſe who have neither ſtrength nor weapons to fight, 


at leaſt, ſhould be civil.“ So ſaying, he went forward to 
the pond, quenched his thirſt, in ſpite of the gooſe, and 


followed his maſter. Slot ls: | 
Another obſtruction to the fortune of youth is, that, 


while they are willing to take offence from none, they 
are alſo equally deſirous of giving no body offence. From 
this they endeavour to pleaſe all, comply with every 
requeſt, and attempt to ſuit themſelves to every com. 
pany; have no will of their own, but, like wax, catch 
every contiguous impreſſion. By thus attempting to give 
univerſal ſatisfaction, they at laſt find themſelves miſer- 
ably diſappointed: to bring the generality of admirers 


on our fide, it is ſufficient to attempt pleaſing a very 


few. 5 

A painter of eminence was once refolved to finiſh a 
piece which ſhould pleaſe the whole world. When, 
therefore, he had drawn a picture, in which his utmoſt 
{kill was exhauſted, it was expoſed in the public market- 
place, with directions at the bottom for every ſpectator 
to mark with a bruſh, that lay by, every limb and fea- 


ture which ſeemed erroneous. The ee came, and, 


in general, applauded ; but each, w 4 
ent in criticiſm, ſtigmatized whatever he thought proper. 
At evening, when the painter came, he was mortified to 


find the picture one univerſal blot; not a ſingle ſtroke 
that had not the marks of diſapprobation. Not ſatisfied | 
with this trial, the next day he was reſolved to try them 
in a different manner; and expoſing his picture as before, 


deſired that every ſpectator would mark thoſe beauties 


he approved or admired. The people complied, and the f 


artiſt returning, found his picture covered with the * 
4 Es ol 8 


ing to ſhow his tal- 
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of beauty ; every ſtroke that had eng” hone {iran 
demned, now received the character of approbation.. 
ell,“ cries the painter, I now find that the beſt. 
way to pleaſe all the world, is to attempt pleaſing one 
half of it.“ 5 85 A + apropos rs 
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LES. XLVI. Cnaracrer or Henry FortLowPEER, 


MON the various follies which are hourly ſpring- 
Ing up, and by which many perſons, thought to 
be poſſeſſed of good underſtanding, are infected, I know 
none more ridiculous than boaſting of our acquaintance; 
or, what is ſtill worſe, the bragging of an intimacy with 
people to whom we never ſpoke a ſyllable, and by whom 
the ſlighteſt approximation, in a familiar way, would be 
Gent a great piece of impertinence, if not a groſs af - 
front. 15 T3 Io 
A friend of mine has aTon unfortunately addicted to 
this ſpecies of abſurdity, which makes his ſather very 
unhappy ; and, on his applying ta me for advice, I told 
him, that I would endeavour to think npon a method of 
curing him. Harry Followpeer is a good natured, well- 
bred, young fellow; and, in every other reſpec, difcoy- 
ers no want of ſenſe. It is his extravagant affectat ion 
of being intimately connected with people of faſhion, 
which alone renders him ridiculous. In conſequence 
of this affectation, he is not a little vain of being thought 
the friend of Sir Charles Travers. On my mentioning 
Harry's foible to him, with ſome. concern, a few morn- 
ings ago, he ſaid he could aſſiſt me, he believed, in re- 
moving it. My ſervant William (continued Sir Charles) 
is a very genteel fellow, you know: 1 will order him to 
dreſs himſelf in a fuit of my clothes, and meet us in the 
Park to-morrow. We will call upon Harry, and make 
him of our party. I need not inform you of my deſign; 
you will ſoon comprehend it, and as readily aſſiſt me in 
the execution of it. STO IPO ROC 
Accordingly, the next day, we went to Harry's lodgꝶß 
ings, and eaſily prevailed on him to accompany us to 
the Park, While we were all walking there, arm in 
arm, Sir Charles having purpoſely placed Harry on the 
| ag: EE : other 
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other ade, we met a very elegant figure, areſled in tlie 
extremity of the faſhion, who juſt touched his hat to our 
companion, and Harry returned the ſlight ſalutation 
with the moſt ſubmiſhve re ſpect; at the ſame time, how- 
ever, with a countenance which diſcovered an intimate 
acquaintance with him, he, graſping my hand, ſaid, 
* That's Lord Trimwell ; the very beſt- dreſſed, beſt-faced 
man in the univerſe, and he is as good- -natured as he is 
genteel; he and I are upon the moſt familiar footing. 
We ſupped at Almack's t'other night, and kept it up till 
four the next morning: We kicked up a very great duſt, 
to be ſure; but my Lord is ſuch an excellent companion, 
there is no refuſing bim any thing. He has a pretty 
ſiſter too, an abſolute beauty, with a handſome fortune; 
I dare ſwear I may have her for aſking ; but I don't 
know how it is, (continued he, ſhrugging up his ſhoul- 
ders) I think I feel rather averſe to matrimony. Here 
the coxcomb affected a ſarcaſtical laugh.—* She actually 
dotes on me to ſuch a degree, that I cannot tell how to 
get rid of her. [ 
But methinks, (ſaid Sir Charles, laaghing) * tis a pity |} 
to refuſe my Lord's ſiſter, -eſpecially as the has ſuch a 
large fortune.“ | 
Aye, (replied Harry) and a fine girl into the bar- 
gain. Then there is blood, you know, Sir Charles“. 
© True, Harry; but are you ſure you can have her?“ 
© Sure! yes, yes, as ſure as I am that I now ſpeak to 
ou.—Dear little creature! Caroline is a fond girl, yet 
of a noble taſte.? 
In diſputably, (anſwered Sir Charles) the ſhows her 
taſte by being ſo attached to you. 
© But are you certain, Harry, (ſaid 1) that the has fo 
large a fortune ? Women of faſhion are rather expenſive 
in their pleaſures, and you may be ruined, if ſhe does not 
bring a ſufficiency to anſwer all her ſpirited demands.' 
»Oh! let me alone for that, (replied he); her for- 
Atune's a good twenty thouſand, beſides expectations 
from rich uncles, and old maiden aunts, to all whom! 
am well. known, and will venture to ſay, I am reſpected 4 
by them.“ | 
Juſt at this moment the fetitious Lord Triavwell, came 
up to us a ſecond time. 


There 


1 
There is your friend again, Harry; (ſaid Sir Charles) 
ſhan't we join him?“ 

No, not now, Sir Charles, (anſwered he) I am not 
in humour.“ 

Why not? (added Sir Charles) you are e in 
humour for a Lord, you know - Come, come, you ſhall 
ſpeak to him—(puſhing him forwards.“) 

* Pſhaw, Sir Charles, (laughing) pray be quiet.“ 
Don't be filly, Harry, (laid I, puſhing him on 1 my 
fide) you ſhall ſpeak to your deareſt friend, with whom, 
you are ſo intimate, and whoſe handſome ſiſter is ſo. 
enamoured with you.“ | 

Iwill not ſpeak to him now, (replied he, hanging 

back, and looking like a fool.) | 
Then 1 will (ſaid Sir Charles;) here William, (eon- 
tinued he, with a commanding voice) have you carried. 
the card I gave you to Miſs Brown ?? 

« Yes, Sir,” (ſaid the fellow, bowing ſubmiſlively. 7: 
Well! and what anſwer did ſhe return?“ 
© She was not at home, Sir; but 1 left it with ber 
woman. 
Very well, go home then, and pull of my ailing; 
which you may keep, for having acted your part with. - - 
ſo much propriety Then turning to poor Harry, who | 
really looked all colours at once, he added „here, there. 
is your intimate friend Lord Trimwell. dwindled into a 
downright footman : Only dreſſed up in my clothes, 
which I permitted him to wear, with an honeſt deſign. 
+ to convince you, Harry, that a man never looks ſo little 
as when he affecks an intimacy with the great. ; 


L 28. XLVII. The drunken Nagl WY bis brawling : 

1 5 Lady appeaſed and reformed. * | x 

E188 $ Molly, a fam'd toaſt, was fair and young, 
Had wealth and charms-—but then ſhe had 8 

tongue. 9 
From morn to night th' eternal laurum rung, 
Which often loſt thoſe hearts her eyes had won. 8 
8 5 «> WC 
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Sir John was ſmitten, and confeſs'd his flame, 
Sigh'd out the uſual, time, then wed the dame; 
Poflcſs'd he thought of every joy of life ; 

But his dear Molly prov'd a very wife. 

Exceſs of fondneſs did in time decline, | 
Madam lov'd money, and the Knight lov'd wine. 
From whence ſome petty diſcords would ariſe, 


As, You're a fool, — and, You are mighty wiſe / 


Tho? he and all the world. allow'd her wit, 
Fer voice was ſhrill, and rather loud than ſweet ; 
When ſhe began—for hat and ſword he'd call, 
Then after a faint kiſs, —cry, B'y, dear Moll: 

- Hb and friends expect me at the Roſe. 

Aud, what, Sir John, you'll get your uſual doſe ! 
Go, Rink o ſmoke, and guzzle naſty wine ; 
Sure, never virtuous love was us'd like mine. 


Oft as the watchful bellman march'd his round, | 
At a freſh bottle gay Sir John he found. 
By four, the Knight would get his bus'neſs done, 
And only then reel'd off, becauſe alone 
Full well he knew' the dreatfol' ſtorm to come, 

But armed with Bourdeaux, durſt venture home. 


My Lady wirh her tongue was ſtill propa d, 

he rattled loud, and he impatient heard: 
*Tis. a fine hour ! in a ſweet pickle made! 
And this, Sir John, i is ev'ry day the trade. 
Here I fit mopping all the live long night, 
Devour d with ſpleen, and ſtranger to delight; 
Till morn ſends ſtaggering home a drunken bean, 
Nee to break my heart, as well as reſt. 


Hey! hoop! 5 ye hear my wild obſtrep'rous . Pest, 
What, can't you find one bed about the houſe ? 
Will that perpetual clack lie never ſtill? 

That rival to the ſoftnefs of a mill? 
Some couch and diſtant room muſt be my chofee; 
Where I may ſleep uncurs'd with wife and noiſe. 


> 


Long this uncomfortable life they led, 
With ſnarling meals, and each a ſeparate bed. 

o an old uncle oft ſhe would complain, a 
Beg his advice, and ſcarce from tears refrain. Old 


t : 


Old Wiſewood ſmok'd the matter as-it EET TIN CEL ITEN 
Choer up, cry'd he I and ll remove the cauſe. 


A wond'rous ſpring within my garden flows,.. 
Of ſav'reign virtue, chiefly to compoſe _ 
Domeſtic jars, and matrimonial ſtrife, 
The beſt elixir t' appeaſe man and wife; 

Strange ars th' effects, the qualities dine, 
\ ?Tis water call'd but worth it's weight in wine. 


If in his ſullen airs Sir John ſhould come, 
Three ſpoonfuls take, hold in your mouth, — then mum :: 
Smile, and look pleas'd, when he ſhall rage and ſeold, 
Still in your mouth the healing cordial hold; 
One month this ſympathetic: med'cine try'd, 


He'll grow a lover, you a happy bride. 
But,. deareft Niece, keep this grand ſecret cloſe,. 


„ 


Or ev'ry. prattling .huffey ill beg a doſe. 


A water bottle's brought for her relief; - 
Not Nantz could ſooner eaſe the lady's grief: 25 | 
Her buſy thoughts are on the trial bent, 

And, female-likE, impatient for tl" event! 


The bonny Kaight reels home exceeding clear, 
Prepar'd for clamour, and domeſtic. war :- 
 Ent'ring, he cries,—- Hey! where's our ander fled * | 
No hurricane! Betty's your lady dead. | 
Madam, aſide, an ample mouthful takes, 
Curt'ſies, looks kind, but not a word ſhe ſpeaks. 
Wond'ring, he ſtar d, ſcarcely his eyes belle de 
But found his ears agreeably decelv'ds... >: 


Why, how now, Molly, what's the erotehet now! 22 Fe 
She Smiles, and anſwers only with a. bow. 15 5 55 
Then claſping her about — Why, let me die! 

Theſe night clothes, Moll, become theemightily! 

With that, he ſigh'd, her hand began to preſs, 

And Betty calls, her lady to undreſs. , 

Thus the fond pair to bed enamour'd went, 

The Lady pleas'd, and the good Knight content-. 


For many days theſe-fond e paſs'd, 


The. reconciling bottle fails at laſt ; „ | 
„ 8. 3. Bt | I wass 
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fa (replied the other) by your Joading him ſo unmerci- 
fully: you and your. ſon are better able to carry the poor 


er; and, alighting with his ſon, they tied the legs o 


: led to the town. 


ET 


Tvas us d and gone; — then midnight ſtorms aroſe, 


And looks and words the union diſcompoſe. 
Her coach is order'd, and poſt-haſte ſhe flies, 
To beg her uncle for ſome freſh ſ upplies, 
Tranſ ported does the ſtrange effects relate, 
Her Knight' s converſion and her happy ſtate! 


Why, Ni Iece, ſays he,—I pr'ythee apprehend, 
The water's water, —be thyſelf thy friend: 
Such beauty would the coldeſt huſband warm, | 
But your provoking tongue undoes the _ 


Be filent and complying. — You'll ſoon find, 
Sir John, without a 'med'cine, will be kind. 


— — — 
55 E 8. xLVII. T HE OLD Max. AND HIS Ass. 
N old man and his A were driving their als to the 


market, in order to ſell him. Þ 
What a fool is this fellow, (ſays : a man upon the road) 


to be trudging on foot with his ſon, that the aſs may go 
light! The old man, hearing this, ſet his ſon upon the 
aſs, and went whiſtling by his fide. 


Why, firrah ! (cries a ſecond man tot the boy) i is it fit 


for you to be riding, while your poor old father is walk- 


ing? The father, upon this rebuke, made his fon diſ- 
mount, and got up himſelf. 
Do you ſee, (ſays a third) how the 1045 old knave rides 


along upon his beaſt, while his poor little boy is almoſt 


lame with walking? The old man no ſooner heard this, 


than he took up his ſon behind him. 


Pray, honeſt friend, (ſays a fourth) is that aſs your 
own? Yes, ſays the man. One would not have thought 
beaſt than he you. Any thing to pleaſe, ſays the own- 7 


the aſs together, and, by the help of a, pole, endeavoured 
to carry him upon their ſhoalders nog the bridge that 


This was fo entertaining a light, that the people 1 ran 
in 


WE 


in crowds to laugh at it ; till the aſs, conceiving a diſ- 


like to the over - complaiſance of his maſter, burſt aſun- 
der the cords that tied bim, ſlipt from the ole and 
tumbled into the river. 
be poor old man made the. beſt of his way home ; 
| aſhamed and vexed, that by endeavouring to pleaſe every 
body, he had pleaſed no body, and loſt his aſs into the 
bargain. 

rhere cannot be a piece of greater folly, than to 


endeavour to pleaſe all wankiod.” 5 e 


L E S. XLIX. Tax: Danviss. + 


Derviſe, travelling throngh Tartary, being arrived : 


at the town of Balk, went into the king's palace 
by miſtake, as thinking it to be a public inn or caravan- 
ſary, Having looked about him for ſome time, he en- 


tered into a long gallery, where he laid down his wallet, 
and ſpread his carpet, in order to repoſe himſelf upon it, 
after the manner of the eaſtern nations. He had not been 


| long in this poſture, before he was diſcovered by ſome 
of the guards, who aſked him what was his buſineſs in that 
place? The derviſe told them, he intended to take up 
his night's lodging in that caravanſary. The guards. 


told him in a very angry manner, that the houſe he was in 


was not a caravanſary, but the king's palace, It hap» 
pened that the king himſelf. paſſed though the 3 


during this debate, and ſmiling at the miſtake. of the 


_ derviſe, aſked him how he could poſſibly be ſo dull as 
not. to diſtinguiſh a palace from a caravanſary ? Sir, ſays 
the derviſe, give me leave to afk your Majeſty a queſt- 


ion or two, Who were the perſons that. lodged in this 
houſe when it was firſt built ? The king replied, His an- 
ceſtors. And who, ſays the derviſe, was the laſt perſon 
that lodged here? The king replied, His father. And 


who is it, ſays the derviſe, that lodges here at pref- 


ent? The king told him, That it was he himſelf. And 


who, ſays the derviſe, will be here after you? The king 


anſwered, The young prince his ſon. © Ah, Sir, ſaid, 
the derviſe, © a houſe that changes it's inhabitantsſo often, 
and receives ſuch a perpetual ſucceſſion of gacſte, is not 


a palace, but a caravanſary. 55 
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LES. ＋. Tae BasxEr- MAKER. A PERVUVIas 


N the midſt of that vaſt ocean, commonly called the 
South Sea, lie the iſlands of Solomon. In the cen- 


tre of theſe, lies one not only diſtant from the reſt, which 


are immenſely ſcattered round it, but alſo larger beyond 
proportion. An anceſtor of the prince, who now reigus 


abſolute in this central iſland, has, through a long de- 


ſcent of ages, entailed the name of Solomon's iſlands on 
the whole, by the effect of that wiſdom wherewith he 
poliſhed the ntanners of his people. | 

A deſcendant of one of the great men of this happy 


| Iſland, becoming a gentleman, to ſo improved a degree, 


as to deſpiſe the good qualities which had originally en- 


nobled his family, thought of nothing but how to ſup- 


port and diftinguiſh his dignity by the pride of an ig- 
norant mind, and a diſpoſition abandoned to pleaſure. 
He had a houſe on the ſea-ſide, where he ſpent a great 
part of his time in hunting and fiſhing: But found him- 
ſelf at a loſs in the purſuit of 'theſe important diverſions, 
by means of a long flip of marſh-land, overgrown with- 
high-reeds that lay between his. houſe and the ſea, Re- 
ſolving, at length, that it became not a man of his qual- 
ity, to ſubmit to reſtraints- in his pleaſures, for the eaſe 
and convenience of an obſtinate mechanic; and having. 
often endeavoured, in vain, to buy out the owner, who 


was an honeſt poor baſket- maker, and whoſe livelihood 
depended on working up the flags of thoſe reeds, in a. 


manner peculiar to himſelf; the gentleman took advan- 
tage of a very high wind, and commanded his * 


to burn down the bartiess: 
The baſket-maker, who- ſaw himſelf lobe, com- 


plained of the oppreſſion, in terms more ſuited: to the 
ſenſe of the injury, than the reſpect due to the rank of 
the offender: And the reward this imprudence pro- 


cured him, was the additional injuſtice of blows and re- 


Proaches, and all kinds of inſult and indignity. 


Fhere was but one way to a remedy, and he took it: 


For, going to the capital with the. marks of his band | 
aulage 


a 2 n 
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uſage upon him, he threw himſelf at the King's feet, 
and procured a citation for his oppreſſor's appearance; 
who, confeſſing the charge, proceeded to juſtify his be- 
haviour, by the poor man's unmindfulneſs of the ſub- 
miſſion due from the vulgar to gentlemen of rank and 
diſtinction 1 | 15 


But pray, replied the King, What diſtinction of rank 
had the grandfather of your father, when, being a cleay- 
er of wood in the palace of my anceſtors, he was raiſed - 
from among thoſe vulgar you ſpeak of with ſuch con- 
teinpr, in reward of an initance he gave of his caurage 
and loyalty in defence of his maſter ? Yet his diſtinc- 
tion was nobler than your's: It was the diſtinction of 
ſoul, not of birth; the ſuperiority of worth, not of for- 
tune! | am ſorry I have a gentleman in my kingdom, 
who is baſe enough to be ignorant, that eaſe and diltinc- 
tion of fortune were beſtowed on him, only for this pur- 
poſe, that, being at reſ{t-from all cares of providing for 
himſelf, he might apply his heart, head, and hands for 
the public advantage of others. s 
Here the King, diſcontinuing his ſpeech, fixed an eye 
of indignation on a ſullen reſentment of mien, which 
he obſerved in the haughty offender, who muttered 
out his diſlike of the encouragement this way of think 
ing muſt give to the commonalty, who, he ſaid, were 
to be conſidered as perſons of no conſequence, in com- 
* pariſon of men who were born to be honoured. —— }- 
Where reflection is wanting, replied the King, with 
a ſmile of diſdain, men muſt find their defects in the 
pain of their ſufferings; added he, turning to a 


captain of his galleys, Strip the injured, and the injurer, 
and, conveying them to one of the moſt barbarous and 
remoteſt of the iſlands, ſet them aſhore in the night, 
and leave them both to their fortune 
The place in which they were landed was a marſh, 
under cover of whoſe flags the gentleman was in hopes 
to conceal himſelf, and give the flip to his companion, 
with whom he thought it a diſgrace to be found. But 
the lights in the galley, having given an alarm to the ſave * 
ages, a conſiderable body of them came down, and 
diſcovered, in the morning, the two ſtrangers in their hid- 
85 , ing 
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ing place. Setting up a diſmal yell, they ſurrounded 
them; and advancing nearer and nearer, with a kind 

of clubs, ſeemed determined to diſpatch thew, without 
ſenſe of hoſpitality or mercy. | 8 
Here the gentleman began to diſcover, that the ſupe. 
riority of his blood was imaginary : For, between a con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſhame and cold, under the nakedneſs to 
which he had never been uſed; a fear of the event from 
the fierceneſs of the ſavages' approach; and the want of 
an idea whereby to ſoften or divert their aſperity; he 
fell behind the poor ſharer of his calamity ; and, with 
an unſinewed, apprehenſive, unmanly ſneakingneſs of 


mien, gave up the poſt of honour, and made a leader of 
the very man whom he had thought it a diſgrace to con- 


ider as a companion. ey” 


The baſket-maker, on the contrary; to whom the pov. 


erty of his condition had made nakednefs habitual ; to 


whom a life of pain and mortification repreſented even 
death not dreadful, and whoſe remembrance of his ſkill 
in arts, of which theſe ſavages were ignorant, gave him 
hopes of becoming ſafe, from demonſtrating that he could 


be uſeful, moved with bolder and more open freedom; 
and, having plucked a handful of his flags, ſat down 
without emotion, and making figns that he would ſhow 


them ſomething worthy their attention, fell to work with 
| ſmiles and noddings, while the ſavages drew near, and 
- gazed in expectation of the conſequence. - It was not 
long before he had wreathed a kind of coronet, of pretty 
workmanſhip ; and riſing with reſpe& and fearfulneſs, 


approached the ſavage, who appeared the chief, and placed 
it gently on his bead; whoſe figure, under this new or- 
nament, fo charmed and ſtruck his followers, that they 
threw down all their clubs, and formed a dance of wel- 


come and congratulation round the author of ſo prized 
a favour. There was not one but ſhowed the marks of 
his impatience to be made as fine as his captain: So the 


poor baſket-maker had his hands full of employment: 
And the ſavages, obſerving one quite idle, while the 


other was ſo buſy in their ſervice, took up arms in the 


behalf of natural juſtice, and began to lay on arguments 


The | 


in favour of their purpoſe, 


a 
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The baſket-maker's pity now effaced the remembrance 
of his ſufferings : He aroſe and reſcued his oppreſſor, 
by making ſigns that he was ignorant of the art; but 
might, if they thought fir, be uſefully employed in wait- 
ing on the work, and fetching flags to his ſupply, as faſt 
as he ſhould want them. | - | 
This propoſition, luckily fell in with a deſire the ſav- 
ages expreſſed to keep themſelves at leiſure, that they 1 
might crowd round, and mark the progreſs of a work ; 
they took ſuch pleaſure in. They left the gentleman, | 
therefore, to his duty in the baſket-maker's ſervice; and 
conſidered him from that time forward, as one who was, 
and ought to be, treated as inferior to their benefactor. 7 | 
Men, wives, and children, from all corners of the iſland, 
came in crowds for coronets : And, ſetting the gentle- 
man to work to gather boughs and poles, made a fine 
hut to lodge the baſket-maker. They brought down 
daily from the country, ſuch proviſions. as they lived up- 8 
on themſelves ; taking care to offer the imagined ſervant 
nothing, till his maſter had done eating. | 


Three months reflection in this mortified condition, WE 
gave a new and juſt turn to our gentleman's improved 
ideas; infomuch that, lying awake, and weeping, one 
night, he thus confefled his ſentiments in favour of the 
baſket-maker.' I have been to blame, and wanted judge- 

ment to diſtinguiſh between accident and excellence. 

When I ſhould have meaſured nature, I but looked to 
vanity. The preference which fortune gives, is empty 
and imaginary : And I perceive, too late, that only things 
of uſe are naturally honourable. I am aſhamed, when 
I compare my malice to your humanity : But if the _ _. 
gods ſhould pleaſe to call me to a repoſſeſſion of my rank - 
2 and happineſs, I would divide all with you in atonement _ 
for my juſtly puniſhed arrogance. He promiſed, and per - 
formed his promiſes. The king, ſoon after, ſent the 
captain who had landed them, with preſents to the ſav- 
ages; and ordered him to bring them both back again. 
And it continues, to this day, a cuſtom in that iſland to de- 
grade all gentlemen, who cannot give a better reaſon for | 
their pride, than that they were born to do nothing: = o 
And the word fer this due puniſhment is,—Send him to "i 
» | the baſket-maker's, ig 
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AS Cnarvran pealumt was corduRing a goat to the 
| of Bagdat. He was mounted on an aſs; and 


the 9516 followed him, with a bell ſuſpended from his 
neck. 1 ſhall ſell theſe animals, ſaid he to himſelf, for 
4 thirty pieces of ſilver. With this money I can purchaſe 
* a new turban, and a rich veſtment of taffety, which l 
© will tie with a ſaſh of purple filk. The young damſels 
© will then ſmile more favourably upon 1585 _ L ſhall 
be the fineſt'man at the Moſque.” 8 | 
_ Whilff the peaſant was thus anticipating in Aden his 
| ene enjoyments, three artful rognes concerted a ſtrat- 
- agem to plunder: him of his treaſures. - As he movefl 
_flowly along, one of them flipped off the bell from the | 
neck of the goat; and, faſtening it, without being per- 
ceived, to the tail of the aſs, carried away his booty. 
The man, riding upon the aſs, and hearing the ſound 
of the bell, continued to muſe, without the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of the Joſs which he had ſuſtained. Happening, however, 
a ſhort while after, to turn about his head, he diſcover- 
ed, with grief and aſtoniſhment, that the animal was 
gone, which conſtituted ſo conſiderable a part of his rich- 
es; and he inquired, with the utmoſt anxiety, after his 
goat, of every traveller whom he met. 
The ſecond rogue now accoſted him, and fa id, I 
5 © have juſt ſeen, in yonder fields, a man in great haſte, 
* dragging a goat along with him.“ The peaſant diſ- 
mounted with precipitation, and requeſted the obliging 
ranger to hold his aſs, that he might loſe no time in 
overtaking the thief, He inſtantly began the purſuit ; 
-and, having traverſed, in vain, the courſe that was point- 
ed out to him, he came back, fatigued and breathleſs, 
to the place- from which he ſet out; where he found nei- 
ther his afs, nor the deceitful informer, to whoſe care 
ne had intruſted him. 5 ; 
As he walked penſively onward, e ee with | 
ſhame, vexation, and diſappointment, his attention was 
rouſed by the loud complaints and lamentations of a poor 


man, who ſat by the ſide of a well. He turned out 1 
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the way to ſympathize with a brother in afflict ion, re- 
counted his own misfortunes, and inquired the cauſe of 
that violent ſorrow which ſeemed to oppreſs him. Alas Þ - 
ſaid the poor man, in the moſt piteous tone of voice, as 
] was reſting here to drink, I dropped into the water 
« a caſket full of diamonds, which I was employed to car- 
«ry to the Caliph at Bagdat ; and 1 ſhall be put to 
death, on the ſuſpicion of having ſecreted ſo valuable a 
« treaſure.* © Why don't you jump into the well, in 
« ſearch of the caſket ?* cried the peaſant, aſtoniſhed- 
cat the ſtupidity of his new acquaintance. * Becauſe it 
js deep, replied the man, and I -can neither dive nor 
«\wim. But will you undertake this kind office for me, 
and 1 will reward you with thirty pieces of filver ?? The 
« peaſant accepted the-offer with exultation ; and, whilſt 
he was putting off his caflock, veſt, and flippers, poured: - 
out his ſoul in thankſgivings to the holy Prophet, for this 
providential ſuecour. But, the moment he plunged inte 
the water, in ſearch of the pretended caſket, the man 
(who was one of the three er that had concerted: 
tlie plan of robbing him) ſeized upon his garments, and 
bore them off in ſecurity to his comrades. © 
Thus, through inattention, ſimplicity, and eredulity, 
was the. unfortunate Chaldean duped of all his little 
poſſeſhons ; and he haſtened back to his cottage, with 
no other covering for his nakedneſs, than a tattered gar- 
ment, which he borrowed on the roll. 


I. E S. LII. ALCANDER AND SEPTIMEUS. | 


THENs, long after the deeline of the Roman em- 
pire, ſtill continued the ſeat of learning, polite- 
neſs, and wiſdom. Theodorie, the Oſtrogoth, repaired the 
ſchools which barbarity was ſuffering to fall into decay; © 

aud continued thoſe penſions to men of learning, which 
daericious governors had monopolized. e! 

I In this city, and about this period, Alcander and 

Septimius were fellow-ſtudents together. The one, the 

| moſt ſubtil reaſoner of all the Lyceum; the other, 

the moſt eloquent ſpeaker in the Academic grove. 
Mutual admiration ſoon begot a friendſhip. Their for- 
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tunes were nearly equal; and they were natives of the 
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two moſt-celebrated cities in the world. Alcander was 
of Athens; Septimius came from Rome. 
In this ſtate of harmony they lived for ſome time to- 


5 gether ; when Alcander, after pafling the firſt part of 


his youth in the - indolence of philoſophy, thought at 


length of entering into the buſy world; and, as a ſtep 


previous to this, placed his affections on Hypatia, a lady 
of exquiſite beauty. The day of their intended nuptials 
was fixed; the previous ceremonies were performed; 
and nothing now remained, but her being conducted in 
triumph to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 
Alcander's exultation in his own happineſs, or bein 
unable to enjoy any ſatisfaction, without making his 
friend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon him to in- 
troduce Hypatia to his fellow-ſtudent; which he did 


with all the gaiety of a man who fouud himſelf equally 


happy in friendſhip and love. But this was an inter- 
view fatal to the future peace of both. Septimius nd 


ſooner ſaw her, than he was ſmitten with an involun- 


tary paſſion: and, though he uſed every effort to ſup- 
preſs deſires, at once ſo imprudent and unjuſt, the emo- 


tions of his mind, in a ſhort time, became ſo ſtron 


that they brought on a fever, which the phyſicians judg- 

ed incurable. T9 OY OTE TIL 
During this illneſs, Alcander watched him with all 

the anxiety of fondneſs, and brought his miſtreſs to join 


In thoſe amiable offices of friendſhip. 'The ſagacity of 
the phyſicians, by theſe means, ſoon diſcovered that the 


cauſe of their patient's diſorder was love; and Alcan- 
der, being apprized of their diſcovery, at length extort- 
ed a confeſſion from the reluctant dying lover. . 
It would but delay the narrative to deſcribe the con- 
flict between love and. friendſhip, in the breaſt of Alcan- 


der, on this occaſion : it is enough to ſay, that the 


Athenians were, at that time, arrived at ſuch retinement 
in morals, that every virtue was carried to exceſs, In 


ſhort, forgetful of his own felicity, he gave up his in- 
tended bride, in all her charms, to the young Roman. 


They were married privately, by his connivance ; and 


this unlooked for change of fortune, wrought as unex- 


Oe 
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| pected a change in the conſtitution of the now happy 
Septimius. In a few days, he was perfectly recovered, 
and fet out with his fair partner for Rome. Here, by 
an exertion of thoſe talents which he ſo eminently poſ- 
ſefled, Septimius, in a few years, arrived at the higheſt 
dignities of the ſtate, and was conſtituted the city- judge, | 
or prater 00,7, TT ED LN 
ln the mean time, Aleander not only felt the pain of 
being ſeparated from his friend and his miſtreſs, but a 
proſecution was alſo commenced againſt him by the re- 
lations of Hypatia, for having baſely given up his bride, 
as was ſuggeſted, for money. His innocence of the 
erime laid to his charge, and even his eloquence in his 
own defence, were not able to withſtand the influence 
of a powerful party. He was caſt, and condemned to 
pay an enormous fine. Being unable to raiſe ſo large a 
ſum at the time appointed, his poſſeſſions were conſiſcat- 
ed, he himſelf was ftripped of the habit of freedom, 
expoſed as a ſlave in the market · place, and ſold to the 
dige bidde“ 8 
A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaſer, Al- 
cander, with ſome other companions of diſtreſs, was car- 
ried into that region of deſolation sud ſterility. His ſtat - 
ed employment was to follew the herds of an imperious 
mafter, and his ſucceſs in hunting was all that was al- 
lowed him to ſupply his precarious ſubſiſtence. Every 
morning waked him to a renewal of famine or toil ; ane 
every change of teaſon, ſerved but to aggravate his un- 
| ſheltered diſtreſs. After ſome years of bondage, how- 
ever, an opportunity of eſcapiug offered: he embraced 
it with ardour; ſo that, travelling by night, and lodging 
in caverns by day, to ſhorten a long ſtory, he at laſt ar- 
rived in Rome. . VE oe e , 
The ſame day on which Alcander arrived, Septimius 
fat adminiſtering juſtice in the forum, whither our 
wanderer came, expecting to be inſtantly known, and 
publicly acknowledged, by his former friend. Here he 
ſtood the whole day amongſt. the crowd, watching the 
eyes of the judge, and expecting to be taken notice of: 
but he was ſo much altered by a long ſueceſſion of hard- 
{bips, that he continued ummoticed among the reſt; and, 
5 13 6 . in 
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in the evening, when he was going up- to the prætor's 
chair, he was brutally repulſed by the attending lictors. 
The attention of the poor is generally driven from one 
ungrateful object to another; for, night coming on, he 
now found himſelf under a neceſſity of ſeeking a place 
to lie in, and yet knew not where to apply. All ema- 
ciated, and in rags as he was, none of the citizens would 
harbour ſo much wretchedneſs ; and ſleeping in the 
ſtreets might be attended with interruption or danger: 
in ſhort, he was obliged to take up his lodging in one 
of the tombs without the city ; the uſual retreat of guilt, 
poverty, and deſpair. In this manſion of horror, -laying 
his head upon an inverted urn, he forgot his miſeries 
for a while. in ſleep ; and found, on his flinty couch, 
more caſe than beds of down can ſupply to the guilty. 
As he continued here, about midnight, two robbers 
came to make this their retreat: but, happening to diſ- 
agree about the diviſion of their plunder, one of them 
ſtabbed the other to the heart, and left him weltering 
in blood at the entrance. He was found next morning, 
dead, at the mouth of the vault. This naturally induc- 
ing an inquiry, an alarm was ſpread ; the cave was 
examined; and Alcander was apprehended, and accuſ- 
ed of robbery and murder. Misfortune and he were 
now ſo long acquainted, that he at laſt became regardleſs 
of life. He deteſted a world, in which he had found 
only ingratitude, falſehood, and cruelty': he was deter- 
mined to make no defence; and, thus Jowering with - 
reſolution, he was dragged, bound with cords, before the 
tribunal of Septimius. V 
As the circumſtances againſt him were ſtrong, and 
he offered: nothing in his own vindication, the judge 
was proceeding to doom him to a moſt cruel and igno- 
minious death, when the attention of the ſpectators was 
ſoon divided by another object. Phe robber, who had 
been really guilty, was apprehended ſelling his plunder ; 
and, ſtruck with a panic, had confefledvhis crime. He 
was brought bound to the ſame: tribunal, and acquitted 
every other perſon of any partnerſhip in bis guilt. Al- 
ccander's innocence, therefore, appeared; whilſt the ſullen 
raſhneſs of his conduct, remained a wonder to the ſur- 
25 8 5 rounding 
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rounding multitude. But their 'aſtoniſhment was ſt ill 


farther increaſed, when they ſaw their judge ſtart from 


his tribunal, to embrace the ſuppoſed criminal. Septim- 
ius recolleted his friend aud former benefactor, and 
hung upon his neck with tears of pity and of joy. Need 
the ſeque] be related? Alcander was acquitted ;. ſhared 


the friendſhip and honours of the principal citizens ot 


Rome; lived afterwards in happineſs and eaſe ; and left 
it to be engraved on his tomb, That no circamſtances 
are ſo deſperate, which Providence may not. relieves |”. 
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LES. LIII. A noBLE INSTANCE OF GENEROSITY. 


HE Flifabeth, an Englifh man of war, would in- 


| fallibly have been loſt in the ſhoals on the coaſt of 
Florida, in 1746, had not Captain Edwards ventfired” 


into the Havannah. It was in time of War, and the 
port belonged to the enemy. I cone? (ſaid the captain 
to the governor) to deliver up my ſhip, my ſailors, my 
« ſoldiers, and myſelf, into your hands: 1 only aſk 
© the lives of my men.“ No— (faid the Spanih com- 
mander) I will not be guilty of ſo diſhonourable an 


\ 


action. Had we taken you in fight, in open ſea, or- 
© upon our coafts, your ſhip would have beef ours, and 
you would be our priſoners, Bat, as you are driven in 
© by ſtreſs of weather, and are come hither for fear _ 
* being caſt away, I do, and ought, te forget that my na- 
„tion is at war with yours. You are men, and ſo are 


«we: you are in diſtreſs, and have a right to our pity. 


© You are at liberty to unload and refit your veſſel? and 


«if you want it, you may trade in this port, to pay'your-. 
charges: you may then go away, and you will have a 


© pals to carry, you ſafe beyond the Bermudas. If, after 


athis, you are taken, yeu will be a lawful prize, but, at 


* this moment, I ſee in Engliſhmen, only ſtrangers, fon 


hom humanity claims, our aſſiſtance. a 
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"GENTLEMAN, in the weſtern parts of England, had 
X two daughters at marriage eſtate, the elder of whom 
was addreſſed by a perſon, whoſe birth and fortune ren- 
dered him more than an equal match; notwithſtand- 
ing theſe advantages, joined to a moſt graceful form, 
and many great accompliſhments of mind, ſhe could not 
be brought to liſten to his courtſhip with any degree of 
ſatisfaction, while her younger ſiſter languiſhed in the 
moſt ardent paſſion for him: — her love was of that pure 
and diſintereſted kind, that though by what ſhe felt, ſhe 
was too well convinced that ſhe never could be happy 
without a return in kind; yet ſo much did ſhe prefer 
his fatisfa&tion to her own, that ſhe did him all the good 
offices in her power with her ſiſter :—their father ſoon 
i 1 4 diſcovered: the different inclinations of his daughters, 
1 and fearing he ſhould never be able to bring the eldeſt to 
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1 abate her averſion, and loath to loſe the opportunity of 
| ſo good a match for one of them, would fain have en- 
- Fdeavgured to turn the current of the gentleman's affec- 
tions to the youngeſt; but all efforts of that nature were 
wholly vain:;—his reaſon avowed. the merits of the 
- kinder fair; —it pointed out the laſting comforts he might 
enjoy with one who tenderly loved him; but his heart 
_ refuſed to- liſten to any other dictates than it's own, and 
ut out all. impreſſions but thoſe it had at firſt received: 
not all the diſdain he was treated with by the one, 
bad power. to-abate the ardour of bis flame; nor all the 
ſoft; though modeſt tokens of an affection adequate to 
her ſiſter's hate, could in the other kindle the leaſt ſpark: 
—a kind look from the one tranſported him beyond 
himſelf, but the tender glances of the other. ſerved on- 
ly to add to-his diſquietudle e. 
Thus did the beautiful inſenſſble, her hapleſs ſiſter, 
and defpairing lover, unwillingly continue to torment. 
each other, til} one ill-fated day put a final period to 
| all uncertainty and vain dependence. [4 
10 The gentleman had lately bought a little pinnace, 
| 35 8 ” beautifully 
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beautifully ornamented and fitted up for pleaſure; to 
this he invited the two ſiſters, with ſeveral other ladies 
and gentlemen, who lived near the ſea · ſide, in order to 

ive them a regale on board. The weather being calm 
and clear when they ſet out, tempted them to ſail a con- 


ſiderable diſtance from ſhore ; when, all at once, the aſ- 


pect of the heavens was changed, and, from a moſt ſe- 
rene ſky, became clouded and tempeſtuous :—the wind 
grew every moment higher, and blew. ſo ſtrong. againſt 
them, that, in ſpite of their intention, they were borne 
ſtill farther out to ſea. The ſtorm inereaſing, the veſſel 
being weak, and, as fome ſay, the mariners unſkilful, it 
bulged againſt a rock, and ſplit at the bottom; the 
ſea came pouring in on all ſides ; —there was hut a mo- 
ment between the accident and ſinking ;—every one was 
in the utmoſt conſternation ;—the circumſtances, admit- 
ted no time for conſideration ;—all jumped overboard, 
taking hold of thoſe they were the moſt anxious to pre- 
ſerve ;—the gentleman catched the two filters, one un- 
der each arm, and for a while, even thus encumbered, 
combated the waves; but his ſtrength failing, there was 
an abſolute neceſſity to quit his graſp of the one, in or- 
der to ſave the other; on which, following the emotions 


of his gratitude, rather than his love, he let go the eldeſt 


of theſe ladies, and ſwam with the younger till he reached 
the ſnore. „ FFV 
One of the ſailors who had gone under his protection, 
ſaw the diſtreſs of her, whom her lover had jekt floating, 
and catched hold of her garments juſt as ſhe was ſinking; 
but deſtiny forbade ſucceſs to his endeavours ; a billow, 
too large and boiſterous for human {kill or ſtrength to 
cope with, came rolling over them both, and plunged 
this unfortunate lady, with her intended deliverer, in 
the immenſe abyſs. VVVéMũu)ꝰ u 
Her lover, who had juſt eaſed himſelf of his burden, 
beheld from the ſhore what had befallen her, and not 
able to ſurvive the ſhock, turned to the lady he had pre- 
ſerved at the expence of all he valued in life, and with 
a countenance full of horror and deſpair, ſaid to her, 
Madam, I have diſcharged my debt of gratitude to 
* you, for the unſought affection you have for me;—1 
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© } 
muſt now obey the calls of love, and follow her, whom _ 
© to outlive would be the worlt of hells.*, With theſe 
words, they ſay, he threw himſelf with the utmoſt vio- 
lence among the waves, which immediately ſwallowed 
The young lady had neither power nor time to utter 
any thing ro prevent ſo deſperate a deed, and only giv- 
ing a great ſhriek, fell down in a ſwoon ; in which poſ- 
ture ſhe was found by thoſe, who, ſeeing the diſtreſs of 
the pinnace afar off, were coming to adminiſter what 
relief the occaſion would admit. n 


I Es. Lv. A remarkable inſlance of Ingratitude. 


R. THOMAS IN KLE ef London, aged twenty 
: ears, embarked in the Downs on board the good 
| ſhip called the Achilles, bound for the Weſt Indies, on. 
the 16th of June 1674, in order to improve his fortune 
by trade and merchandiſe. Our adventurer was the third 
| fon of an eminent citizen, who had taken particular care 
to inſti] into his mind an early love of gain, by making 
him a perfect maſter of numbers, and conſequently giv- 
ing him a quick view of loſs and advantage, and prevent-. 
ing the natural impulſes of his paſſions, by pre poſſeſſion 
towards his intereſt. With a mind thus turned, young 
 Jnkle had a perſon every way «ay a ruddy vig- 
dur in his countenance, ſtrength in his limbs, with. 
ringlets of fair hair looſely flowing on his ſhoulders. It 
happened, in the courſe of the voyage, that the Achilles, 
in ſome diſtreſs, put into a creek on the main of Amer- 
ica, in ſearch of proviſions. The youth, who is the hero 
of my ſtory, among others, went aſhore on this occaſion... 
From their firft landing, they were obſerved by. a party 
of Indians, who hid themſelves in the woods for that 
purpoſe. The Engliſh, unadviſedly, marched a great 
diſtance from the ſhore into the country, and were inter- 
cepted by the natives, who ſle the greateſt part of them. 
Our adventurer: eſcaped among others, by fly ing into a. 
foreſt. Upon his coming into a remote and pathleſs. 
part of the wood, he threw himſelf, tired and breathleſs, 
on a little lillock, when an Indian maid ruſhed from a. 
| EY thicker: 
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thicket behind him. After the firſt ſurpriſe was over, 
they appeared mutually agreeable to each other. The 
Indian grew immediately ſolicitous for his preſervation, 
and conveyed: him to a cave, where ſhe. gave hi 
a delicious repaſt of fruit, and led him to a ſtream 
to quench his thirſt. She was, it ſeems, a perſon of diſ- 
tinction; for ſhe came to him every day in a dif- 
ferent - dreſs, of the moſt beautiful ſhells, bugles, and 
bredes. She likewiſe brought him a great many ſpoils, 
which her other lovers had. preſented to her, ſo that his 
cave was richly adorned with all the ſpotted ſkins of beaſts, 
and moſt party-coloured feathers. of fqwls, which that 
part of the world afforded. To make his confinement _ 
more tolerable, ſhe would conduct him, in the duſk of 
the eveuing, or by the favour: of moon light, to un- 
frequented groves and ſolitudes, and ſhow him where 
to lie down in ſafety, and ſleep amidſt the falls of waters, 
and melody of nightingales. Her part was to watch, 
for fear of her conntrymen, and awake him on oc- 
caſions, to conſult his ſafety. In this manner did the 
lovers paſs away their time, till they had learned a lan- 
guage of their own, in which the voyager communicated 
to his miſtreſs, how happy he ſhould be to have her in 
his own country, where ſhe ſhould be clothed in ſuch 
ſilks as his waiſtcoat was made of, and be carried in houſ- 
es drawn by horſes, without being expoſed to wind or 
weather. He promiſed her the enjoyment of all this, 
without ſuch fears and alarms as they were there torment- 
ed with. In this tender correſpondence, theſe lovers lived 
for ſeveral months, when Tarics inſtructed by her lover, 
diſcovered a veſſel on the coaſt, to which ſhe made ſig- 
nals; and, in the night, with the utmoſt joy and ſatiſ- 
faction, accompa jed him to a ſhip's crew of his country 
men, bound for Sar badbent When a veſſel from the 
main arrives in that ifland, it ſeems the planters come 
- down to the ſhore, where there is an immediate market 
of the Indians, and other ſlaves, as with us of horfes aud 
Oxen. es . 5 | - . i * . - * 
Io be ſhort, Mr. In#/e, now coming into Engliſh ter- 
ritories, began ſeriouſly to reflect upon his loſs of time, 
and to weigh within himſelf, how many days intereſt 5 


Allow me to muſe and to ſigh, 


None once was ſo-watchful as I : 


at, 
n 
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his money he had loſt during his ſay with Tarico. This 
thought made the young man very penſive, and careful 
what account he ſhould be able to give his friends of his 


voyage. Upon this conſideration, the prudent and frugal | 
young 1 man ſold enen to a Barbadian merchant. 


5 I 


LES. LVI. A1 PASTORAL . 80x 6, bo rab, 


E ſhepherds ſo chert met gay, 
Whoſe flocks never careleſsly roam; 

Should Corydon's happen to ſtray, t 
Oh! call the poor wanderers home. © 


Nor talk of the change that ye find ; 
l have left my dear Phy//is behind. 


Now I know what it is to have ſtrove, —_ 


With the torture of doubt and deſire ; 
What it is to admire and to love, 
And to leave her we love and admire. 


| Ah! lead forth my flock in the morn,” = 8 


And the damps of each ev'ning repel; | 3 
Alas! ! I am faint and ſorlorn e 
l have bade my dear Phyllis farewel. | 


Since Phyllis. vouchſaf'd me a look, „ 

I never once dream'd of my vine; . + . 

May I loſe both my pipe and my NE” W L 
If 1 knew of a kid that was mine 5 

1 priz'd ev'ry hour that went bj 


Beyond all that had pleas'd me before; 3 


Bux now they are paſt, and I ſigh; 


And I grieve that | priz'd them no more. 


But why do I languiſh in vain? 5) 5 
Why wander thus penſively here? 2 5 

Ons why did I come from the plain, 
Wuere I fed on the ſmiles of my dear? ” 
is Og 
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They tell me, my favourite maid, | 
The pride of that valley is flown ; 
Alas! where with her I have ſtray'd, 
I could wander with pleaſure alone. 


When forc'd the fair nymph to forego, _ 

What anguiſh I felt at my heart 

Yet 1 thought—- but it might not be ſo— 
"Twas with pain that ſhe faw me depart. 

She gaz'd, as I ſlowly withdrew ; : 
My path I could hardly diſcern ; 

So ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, 
I thought that ſhe bade me return. 


The pilgrim that journeys all day, 
To viſit ſome far diſtant ſhrine, - 

If he bear but a relic away,  _ 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 

Thus widely remov'd from the fair, 
Where my vows, my devotion, I owe, 

Soft hope is the relic I bear, Ev 
And my ſolace where-ever I go. 


part II. HOPE. 
' I XY banks they are furniſh'd with bees, 


Whoſe murmur invites one to ſleep; 
My grottos are ſhaded with trees, _ 


And my hills are white over with ſheep. 7 


I ſeldom have met with a loſs, 
Such health do my fountains beſtow ; 
My fountains all border'd with moſs, 


Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 


Not a pine in my grove is there ſeen, _ 
But with tendrils of woodbine is bound: 
Not a beech's more beautiful green, 
But a ſweet brier entwines it around. 
Not my fields, .in the prime of the year, 
| More charms than my cattle unfold : 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 
But it glitters with files of gold. 


One 
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One would think ſhe might like to retire 
To the bow'r I have labour'd to rear; 

Not a ſhrub that I heard her admire, 
But I haſted and planted it there, 

Oh how ſudden the jeſſamine ſtrove 
With the lilac to render it gay 

Already it calls for my love, 

To prune the wild branches away. 


From the plains, from the woodlands, a groves, 
What ſtrains of wild melody flow ! | 
How the nightingales warble their love 
From thickets of roſes that blow! 
And when her bright form ſhall appear, 
Each bird ſhall harmoniouſly join 
In » 1 ſo ſoft and ſo clear, 
She may not be fond to reige. 


I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed: "I, 
But let me that plunder forbear, LA 
She will ſay tis a barbarous deed. 

For he ne'er could be true, ſhe averr d, 
Who could rob a poor bird of it's young: 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue.. 


J have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold 
How that pity- was due to—a dove ; 
That it ever attended the bold, 
And ſhe call'd it the fiſter of love. 
But her words ſuch a pleaſure convey, 
So much I her accents adore, — 
Let her ſpeak, and whatever ſhe TIF. 
Methinks I ſhould love her the more. 


N cCan a boſom ſo gentle remain 


Unmov'd, when her Corydon Gighs ! 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 

Theſe plains and this valley deſpiſe ? 
Dear regions of filence and ſhade ! 
Soft ſcenes of contentment and eaſe ! 
Where I could have pleaſingly ſtray'd, 

If aught, in her abſence, could pleaſe. 


— 
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But where does my Phyllida ſtray? 
And where are her grots and her bow'rs' 60 
Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 

And the ſhepherds as gentle as our??? 7 
The groves may perhaps be as fair, ER. . 
And the face of the valleys as fine; , 
The ſwains may in manners compare, 

But their love is not gs to mine. 


Fart WIT. SOLTCITUDE 


W HY will you my piſlion ret. 2 

Why term it a folly to grieve? 
re I ſhow you the charms of my love, 
She is fairer than you can believe. 

With her mien ſhe enamours the brave; 
With her wit ſhe engages the free; 
With her modelty pleaſes. the grave; 

_ She is ey Ty way pleaſing to me. 


© To ſee, as my fair one goes by, 
: Some hermit peep out of his cell, 
How he thinks on his youth with a ſigh, 
© How fondly he wiſhes her wel. 
On him the may ſmile if ſhe pleaſe, 
will warm the cold boſom of a 
But ceaſe, gentle Phyllis, ceaſe; 
such ſoftneſs would ruin the ſage.” 


O you that have been of her train, 
Come and join in my amorous lays;  - 
I could lay down my life for the ſwain, | 
That will ſing but a ſong in her raiſe.” 
When he ſings, may the nymphs o the town 
Come trooping, and liſten the while ; 
Nay, on him let not Phy/lida frown; 
5 But I cannot allow her to mile. ; 


For when Paridel tries in the dance 
Any favour with Phyllis to find, 

O how, with one trivial glance, 
Might ſhe ruin the * of my mind! 


In 
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An ringlets he dreſſes his hgaair, 
And his crook is beſtudded mn | 

And his pipe, — oh my Phyllis beware 
Of a magic there is in the ſound. 


Tis his with mock paſſion to glow ; 
*'Tis his in ſmooth tales to unfold, 


Ho her face is as bright as the op, 1 


And her boſom, be ſure, is as cold: 


How the nightingales labour the ſtrain, 


With the notes of his charmer-to vie; 
How they vary their accents in vain, 
Repine at her triumphs, and die.“ 


To the prove or the garden he ſtrays, 
And pillages every ſweet; 
T hen ſuiting the wreath to his lays, 
He throws it' at Phy/lis's feet. 
<0 Phyllis, he whiſpers, *, more 1 
More ſweet than the jeſlamine e 
What are pinks in a morn to compare? „ 
What is eglantine after a ſnow- ir? 


"Then the lily no longer is white; ah 
Then the roſe is depriv'd of it's bloom; 
I, the violets die with deſpite; _ 
And the woodbines give up, their eraſes” 
Thus glide the ſoft numbers along, | 


And he fancies no ſhepherd ws peers... 


Yet I never ſhould envy the 88. | 
Were not Phyllis to lend it an ear. 


Let his crook be-with hyacinths bound, 
So Phyllis the trophy deſpiſe: 
Loet his forehead with Karen be crown'd, 

So they ſhine not in Phy/lis's eyes. 
The language that flows from the heart 5 

1s a ſtranger to Paride/'s tongue | 
Yet may ſhe beware of his arts 
:Qr.ſure I NIE ek the ug 
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Part IV. DESAPPOINTMEN 7. 


E ſhepherds, give ear to my . 
And take no more heed of my ſheep: 
They have nothing to do but to ſtray ; ' 
I have nothing to do but to weep. 
Yet do not my folly reprove ; 5 
She was fair—and my paſſion begun; 
She ſmil'd aud I could not but love; 
She is faĩthleſs and I am undone. 


Perhaps I was void of all thought ; 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſes;' 


That a nymph ſo complete would be ſought ys x 


By a ſwain more engaging than me. 

Ah ! love ev'ry hope can inſpire ; ; 
It baniſhes wiſdom the. while; _ 

And the lip of the nymph we admire 
Seems for ever adorn'd with a ſmile... 9 


She | is faithleſs, and I am undone ; - | 
Ve that witneſs the woes I endure, 


Let reaſon inſtru& you to ſhun 


What it cannot inſtruct you to cure... 
Beware how ye loiter in van, 
Amid nymphs. of a higher degree: :- 


Ki is not for me to-explain. 


How fair and how fickle: they be.. 


Alas | ! from the day that we met, 5 75 
What hope of an end to my woes? 
When I.cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repoſe. » 
Yet time may diminiſh the pain: 
The flow'r, and the ſhrub, and the tree, ed 
Which I rear'd for her pleaſure in vain, : ' 
In time may have comfort for me. | 


The ſweets of the dew: ſprinkled roſe, 
The ſound of a murm urthg ſtream, 
The peace which from ſolitude flows, 
Hencefouth ſhall be Corydon's theme. 
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High tranſports are ſhown to the ſight, 
But we are not to find them our own; 
Fate never beſtow'd ſuch delight, 
As 1 with my Phy/lis had knowrn - 


O ye woods, ſpread your branches apace ; 
To your deepeſt receſſes | ff: 
I would hide with the beaſts of the chace ; 
. . ] would vaniſi from every eye. 15 
Yet my reed ſhall reſound through the grove 
With the ſame {ad complaint it begun; 
How ſhe ſmil'd, and I could not but love; 
Was faithleſs, and J am andone! 


LES. LVil. Or FLORIO Av CYNTHIA, 


YNTHIA, in the prime of beauty, with all the ac- 

; compliſhments that could adorn her ſex, was ad- 
dreſſed by Florio, who was an intimate acquaintance of 
her father and brother. Florio was a young gentleman 
of a conſiderable fortune, had good ſenſe, and a certain 
agreeableneſs of behaviour, which concealed fome defects 
in his temper. Cynthia had penetration enough to find 
out ſome natural infirmities in his diſpoſition, but thought 
bis better qualities would atone for them. One part of 
his temper may ſeem very peculiar for a yonng gentle- 
man, a love for money; which he ſhowed by jobbing 
in the ſtocks, inquiring after mortgages, and lending out 
money to uſury. Cynthia's fortune was fmall in com- 
pariſon to his, but ſhe was deſcended of as good a fami- 
ly, and, in every other reſpect, his equal. Acquainted 
with Florio's temper, the prudent Cynthia, on his ad- 
_ drefling her, laid theſe "circumſtances before him; and 
ſhe herſelf made an objection, that ſhe had not a for- 
tune equal to his, With the greateſt raptures would 
Florio, at ſuch times, catch her by the hand, and, with 
the utmoſt earneftneſs, ſay, © My deareſt Cynthia, lam 
not ſuing for wealth, but happineſs : my own fortune 
is large enough, with the pleaſure of having you to 
« participate it with me. T chink of nothing; 1 deſire 
nothing but your love.“ Thus would he often and oft- 
en exclaim, till it would have been ungenerous in 8 
| | | thia 
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thia not to have believed him ; and ſhe fancied fhe could 


ſo behave after marriage, that he would never repent. 
that he had · married a woman with an unequal fortune. 
She reſol ved to ſuit herſelf to his humour, and thought: - 
ne could pleaſe and make him happy, not out of vani- 
ty, but inclination:to do ſo. She intended not to have, 
had great obligations, even to the man ſhe loved ; and. 
therefore purpoſed, by her frugal ceconomy, to have: 
ſaved equal to the fortune ſhe thould have brought. 
This prudence and affection on her ſide, with wealth: 


and love on his, muſt have made them one of the . hap» 


pieſt pairs living. Cynthia's. father and brother had. 


been couſulted by Florio; and had, with great expreſſ 


jons of joy at ſuch an alliance, given their conſent to it. 
Every thing was looked on as fixed, and nothing remain= 
ed but Florio's appointing the time for his nuptials; 
when (Ah ! the inconſtaucy of man) Florio never in- 


tended to celebrate them. Without. ſhowing the leaſt 


abatement of his- paſſion, he left her one evening, and, 
as he parted, ſaid, he would ſend a billet next morning 
that would ſurpriſe her: She anſwered with ſome gaiety, 
and withdrew. . Next morning a letter: came, aud ſhe- 
with a joy ſhe always felt on receiving:a.. letter from 
him, broke it open. But, O her aſtoniſhment, When 
ſhe read thus: To Cynthia. Madam, I ſaid, laſt. 
„night, I would ſend a. billet- that ſhould ſurpriſe you >. | 


believe this will, when it informs you, it is the laſt 


6 ſhall ever write to you; nor do 1 know that I ſhalt. 
Hever ſee you again. Things had like to have gone too 
far. This is an abrupt way of telling you ſo, but TL 
*-could in no other-- I with you well, Cynthia, and a 
better huſband than Florio. P. S. You need not. 
*-ſend any anſwer. for an explanation, for I am gone 


out of town, and am at. leaſt: ten miles off when you 


read this“ Amazed, confounded, and bewildered in 
thought, did the poor Cynthia read over and over the 


letter; now thinking it. ſome. frolic of Florio's to make 


trial of her temper; and now ſuſpecting it to be true 8 
then reſentment took place, then ſorrow; both which 
fung her into a paſſion of tears. In this agitation, her > 
krother entered the room, and. caught her in his arms, 
| 13 e 4% 
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unpuniſhed, js on the: brink of marrying a lady whom | 


* 
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juſt as ſhe was falling from the chair into a ſwoon. Oy. 
her recovery, ſhe informed him of the: cauſe, and ſhowed 
him the letter. He was ſurprifed at it, and could not 


believe Florio was in earneſt; he therefore went directly 
ro his lodgings, to know the truth of it. It was too 
true, Florio and all his ſervants were gone that morn- 


ing at five o'clock. He returned and acquainted his 


father of the whole affair, who immediately went into 
Cynthia's chamber, and found her in her maid's arms 


in another ſwoon. When ſhe had recovered: her ſenſes, 
her father endeavoured to comfort her, and bid her rath- 


er be glad ſhe had eſcaped being the wife of ſo baſe a 


man, who, in all probability, would have uſed her ill 
after marriage. All that could be ſaid, ſhe heard with 
patience, and anſwered with diſcretion : but, alas ! her 


heart was too deeply affected with a paſſion. which rea- 
Jon could not remove. This flung her into a melancholy, 
which ſtill more increaſed, when ſhe had received affur- 
- ance, - that the infidehty of Florio was as real as he had 


deſcribed it. When the next fatal conſequence had en- 
faed, which was a fever on her ſpirits, ſhe deſired a 
young. lady, her intimate comrade and confident, to 
bring her pen, ink, and paper; then fitting up in her 
bed, ihe wrote the following letter. To Florio, * Sir, 
< from your treatment of me, you might expect the moſt 


* ſevere reproaches: but; as I am in that ſtate, in which 


© all-Chriſtians are to forgive their moſt bitter enemies, 
I] from my foul forgive you, and hope Heaven alſo 
„will forgive you the death of Cynthia. Then holding 
out the paper to the young lady, ſhe faid, Dear Harriot, 
when I am dead, for | find I have not long to live, ſend 
that to Florio: it is to forgive him; and I wiſh: him hap- 
pier than I doubt he deſerves. She ſurvived not many 
hours, but expired in her brother's arms. Thus fell 
the unhappy Cynthia, a victim to man's avarice: and in- 
fidelity > thus became Florio a worſe kind of murderer 


than a ruffian er a robber; thus he has loaded: with af. 


flict ion a tender parent; thus broke the laws of honour 
with his friend, and thoſe of civil ſociety with all man- 
kind. Yes this fame Florio, unaffected, unminded, and 


he 
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he does not care for, much leſs love, becauſe ſhe has "= 


great fortune, and is of a great family; the firſt ob 
which he does not want, and the laſt can be of no ſervice 


1 7 


to him. 2 4 |S 
L E S. LVIII. FIIIAL PixTY.  ' 
NE of the Roman jadges had given up to the 


Triumvir a woman of ſome rank, condemned fer 


a capital crime, to be executed in the priſon. He who 
had the charge of the execution, in conſideration of her 
birth, did not immediately put her to death, He even, 


ventured to let her daughter have acceſs to her in the 


priſon; carefully ſearching her, however, as ſhe went in, 
Jeſt ſhe ſhould: carry with her any ſuſtenance conclud- 
ing, that, in a few days, the mother muſt, of courſe, 
periſh for want, and that the ſeverity of putting a wom- 
au of quality to a violent death, by the hand of thet 


executioner, might thus be avoided. Some days pafl- | 
ing in this manner, the Triumgir+ began to wonder, 


that the daughter ſtill. came to viſit her mother, and 
could by no means comprehend, how the latter ſhould 
live ſo long. Watching, therefore, carefully what pafled: 
in the interview between them, he found, to his great 
aſtoniſhment, that the life of the mother had been all 
this time ſupported by the milk of the daughter, whos 
came to the priſon every day, to give her mother her 


breaſts toſuck. The ſtrange contrivance between them 
was repreſented to the judges, and procured. a pardon 
for the mother. Nor was it thought ſufficient to give, 
to ſo dutiful a daughter, the forfeited life of her con- 


demned mother; but they were both maintained after- 
wards by a penſion, ſettled on them for life; and the 
ground, upon which the priſon ſtood, was conſecrated, 
and a temple, to Filial Piety, built upon it. 
What will not filial duty contrive, or what hazards 
will it not run, if it will put a daughter upon venturing, 


at the peril of her own life, to maintain her impriſoned 


and condemned mother in ſo unuſual a manner? For 
| What was ever heard of more ſtrange, than a mother 
ſucking the: breaſts of her own. daughter? It might even 


ſeem ſo unnatural, as to render it doubtful, whether it | 
: | might 
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might not be in ſome messe wrong, if i it mw wor, that 
dingy! to 20 . is the firſt law of nature.. 


LE x. MATELD 4. 


* 
- 


A T FL D A was married very young to a Nea. 
' politan nobleman of the firſt quality, and found 


| herſelf a widow and a. mother at the age of fifteen. Ay 


ſhe ſtood one day careſſing her infant. fon in the open 
window of an apartment, which hung over the river: 
Volturna, the child; with a ſudden: ſpring, leaped from 
her arms into the flood below, and diſappeared in a mo- 


ment. The mother _ ſtruek with inſtant ſurprize, | 


in order to ſave the child, plunged in after him; but, 
far from being able to- afliſt the infant, ſhe herſelf with 
great difliculty eſcaped to the oppoſite ſhore, juſt when 
ſome French ſo/diers were plundering the country on that | 


| fide, who- immediately made her their, priſoner. 


As the war was then carrying on between the "ERR 
and Italians with the utmoſt inhumanity, they were go- 
ing at once to perpetrate thoſe two extremes, ſuggeſſed 
by appetite and cruelty. This baſe reſelution, however, 
was oppoſed by a young officer, who, though their re- 


treat required the utmolt expedition, placed her: behind 


him, and brought her in ſafety. to his native city. Her: 
beauty at firſt caught his eye; her merit ſoon after his 
heart. They were married ; he roſe to the higheft poſts; 
they lived long together, and were happy. But the fe- 


| licity of a ſoldier can never be called permanent. After, 


an interval of ſeveral years, the troops which he com- 
manded having met with a repulſe, he was obliged to 
take ſhelter in the city, where he had lived with his wife. 
Here they ſuffered a ſiege, and the city at length was 
taken. Few hiſtories can produce more various inſtances 


of cruelty, than thoſe which the french and Italians at 


that time exercifed upon each other. It was reſolved by 
the victors, upon this occaſion, to put. all the French 
priſoners: to death, but particularly the huſband of the: 
unfortunate Matiida, as he was principally inſtromental 
in protfacting the ſiege. Theſe determinations were, ir. 
general, executed almoſt as Toon as reſolved upon. The 
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captive ſoldier was led forth, and the executioner, with 
his ſword, ſtood. ready; while the ſpectators, in gloomy: 
filence, awaited: the fatal blow, which was only ſuſpend- 


ed till the general, who preſided as judge, ſhould give 
the ſignal. It was in this interval of anguiſh and ex-_ 
pectation, that Matilda came to take her laſt fare wel of 


her huſband and deliverer, deploring her wretched ſitu- 
ation, and the eruelty of fate that had ſaved her from 


periſhing by a premature death in the river Foltlurna, to 


be the ſpectator of ſtill greater calamities. The general, 
who was a young man, was {truck with ſurpriſe - at her; 
beauty, and with pity at her diſtreſs, but with ſtil 
ſtronger emotions, when he heard her mention her former 


hard dangers He was her ſon, the very infant for whom 
ſhe encountered ſo much danger. He acknowledged her 


at once as his mother, and fell at her feet. The reſt may 


be eaſily ſuppoſed : The captive was ſet free; and all the 
happineſs that love, friendſhip, and duty, could confer _ 


on each other, were united. 


IL ES. LX. ANDROCLES and Taz LION. 


his hands. Winged with terror, he fled into the deſerts 


of Numidia; As he wandered among the barren and 


burning fands of the wilderneſs, and almoſt faint with 


heat and hunger, he eſpied a cave in the ſide of a rock. 


—He went in, and, finding at the farther end of it a 


place to fit down upon, reſted there for ſome time. At 


NDROCLES was the flave of a noble Roman, 
who was proconſul of Aria. He had been gnilty 
of a fault, for which his maſter would have put him to 
death, had he not found an opportunity to eſcape out of 
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length, to his great ſurpriſe, a huge overgrown lion e- 


tered at the mouth of the cave. Andrecles, trembling 


| and pale, expected to be torn. in pieces. But the lion, 
Inſtead of treating him as he expected, laid his paw up- 


on his lap, and, with a complaining kind of voice, fell 5 


a licking his hand. Androcles, after having recovered 
himſelf a little from the fright he was in, obſerved the 


lion's paw to be exceedingly ſwelled by a large thorn 


that ſtuck in it. He iminediately pulled it out, and, by 
Tt : e 8 ſqueezing 


K we J 


ſqueezing the paw very gently, forced a great deal of 
corrupt matter to run out of it, which probably freed the 
lien from the great anguiſh he had felt ſome time before. 
The ion left him upon receiving this good office, and 

ſoon after returned with a fawn which he had juſt killed. 
This he laid down at the feet of his benefactor, and 
went off again in purſuit of his prey. Androcles, after 
having roaſted the fleſh of it by the heat of the ſun, ſub- 
ſiſted upon it till the lien had ſupplied him with another. 
He lived many days in this- frightful ſolitude, the ion 
catering for him with great aſſiduity. At length, being 
tired of this ſavage ſociety, he was reſolved to deliver 
himſelf up into his maſter's hands, and to ſuffer the ut- 
molt effects of his diſpleaſare, rather than remain thus 
driven out from mankind. His maſter, as was cuſtome | 
ary for the proconſuls of Afrie, was at that time getting 
together a preſent of all the largeſt /iozs that could be 
found in the country, in order to ſend them to Nome, 
that he might furniſh out a ſhow to the Roman: people; 
Upon his poor /ave*'s ſurrendering himſelf into his hands, 
he ordered him to' be carried away to Rome as ſoon as 


the lion, were in readineſs to be ſent, and that for his 


crime he ſhould be expoſed to fight with one of the /ions 
in the amphitheatre, -as uſual, for the diverſion of the 
_ people. —This was all performed accordingly. Androc- 
let, after ſuch a ſtrange run of fortune, was now in the 
area of the theatre amidſt a thouſand of ſpectators, ex- 
Ppecting every moment when his antagoniſt would come 
out upon him. At length a monſtrous lion ſtarted from 
the den, where he had been kept hungry for the ſhow : 
His eyes glared living fire ;—his roarings rebounded 
through the amphitheatre ;—and he bounded with fury 


towards the man but on a ſudden, after having ob- 


ferved him a little attentively, fell to the ground, and 
crept towards his feet with all the ſigns of blandiſhment 
and careſs. Androcles, after a ſhort pauſe, diſcovered 
his old N«midian friend, and immediately renewed his 
acquaintance with him. Their mutual congratulations 
were very ſurpriſing to the beholders, who, upon hear» 
ing an account of the whole matter from Androcles, or- 
dered him to be pardoned, and the Jin to be given: up 
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into his. poſſeſſion. - Androc les returned at Rome, the civil- 


ities which he had received in the deſerts of Afris. — 
Our hiſtorian ſays, that he himſelf ſaw the man leading 


the lion about the ſtreets of Rome, the people every 
where gathering about them, and repeating to one ano» 


ther, This is the Jion who was the man's beſt; this is 


the man wlio was the lion's phyſician, . 
Gi. 

ſieuied in the Story ef AMANDA.!, 1 . 
yk tag 670300: 3109330 04% e te Te aan 
T Have more than once had occalion te mention 'A 
| noble ſaying of Seneca the philoſopher, That a virtu- 
.ous perſon, ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſing above 
them, is an object on which the gods themſelves may 
Jook down with delight. I ſhall, therefore, ſet before 


* 25 , / 4 ; LP 5 f „ ; . „ 
LES. LXI.- VIRTUE under AFFLICTLON,., rept 


my readers a ſcene of this kind of diſtreſs in private life, 


for the ſpeculation of this day. SFCFFFFFCCCCCCCC OG LORE 
An eminent citizen, who had lived in. good faſhion and 
credit, was, by a train ofaccidents, and by an unavoidable 


perplexity in his affairs, reduced to à low condition. 


There is a modeſty uſually attending faultleſs poverty, 


which made him rather chuſe to reduce his manner of 
living to his preſent circumſtances, than ſolicit bis friends, 


in order to ſupport the! ſhow of an eſtate, when the.ſub- 
ſtance was gone. His wife, who was a-wamamn of © ſenſe 
and virtue, behaved herſelf on this occaſion 'with uncom- 
mon decency, and never appeared ſo amiable in his eyes 
as now. Inſtead of upbraiding him with the ample for- 
tune ſhe had brought, or the many great offers. ſhe had 
refuſed for his ſake, ſhe redoubled all the inſtances of 
her affection, while her huſband was continually pouring 
out his heart to her in complaints, that he had ruined 
the beſt woman in the world. He ſometimes came 
home at a time when ſnie did not expect him, and ſurpriſ- 
ed her in tears, which ſhe endeavoured: to coneeal, and 


always put on an air of cheerfulneſs to receive him. To 


leflen their expence, their eldeſt daughter (whom I ſhall 
call Amanda,) was ſent into the country, to the houſe of 


an honeſt farmer, who had married a ſervant of the fam- 
uy, This young woman was apprehenſive of the ruin 
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-which was approaching, and had privately engaged a 
Friend in the | nelghbourtiond to give her an account of 


what paſſed from time to time in her father's'affairs. A. 
manda was in the bloom of her youth and beauty, when 
the lord of the manor, who often called in at the farmer's 
houſe as he followed his country ſports, fell paſſionately 
in love with her. He was a man of great generoſity, 
but, from a looſe education, had contracted a hearty aver. 
fou to marriage. He, therefore, entertained a deſign 
upon Amanda's virtue, which at preſent he thought fit to 
keep private. The innocent creature, who never ſuf. 
| peſted. his intentions, was pleaſed with his perſon; and, 

having obſerved his growing paſſon for her, hoped, by 
To ere e a match, ſhe might quickly be in a ca- 
pacity of ſupporting her impoveriſhed relations. One 
- day, as he called to ſee her, he found her in tears over a 


Letter the had juſt received from ber. friend, which gave 


an account that her father had lately been ſtripped of ev. 

thing by an enecution. The lover, who, with ſome 
dilticulty, ſound out the cauſe of her grief, rook this oe. 
caſion to make her a propoful. Tt is impoſſible to expreſs 
Amanda's confuſion, when the found his pretenſions were 


Hot honourable. She was now deſerted of all her hopes, 


and had no power to ſpeak ; but, ruſhingfrom him in the 
utmoſt difturbance, locked herſelf up in her chamber, 
He immediately diſpatched a NYE! to ”_ father, 
with 8 letter. Long 


8 1 N, 
© I have wt Wa your dire and hive | offered 
© your daughter, if ſhe will live wirh me, to ſettle on 
'F her four hundred pounds a year, and to lay down the 
ſym for which you are now diſtreſſed. I will be ſo in- 
genuous as to tell you, that Ido not intend marriage; 


„ but, if you are wie, you will uſe your authority with 


her not e be too nice, When ſhe has an opportunity of 
* ſaving you and your 2 and of Ry n 
4 bappy. e am, _ bene 
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She opened it, and read it with the Eremeſt farpriſe and 
td | concern. 
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| concern. Sbe did not think it gegen 4xplall herſelf 


to the meſſenger, but, deſiring him to call again the 


next morning, ſhe wrote” "RE? following $241 95h to "we f 
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6 Deareſt Child, Er ATI GI Lakes: 


© Your father and 1 Mee 5 8 now esel a letter 


© from a gentleman, who pretends love to you, with'a 
1 that inſults our misfortunes, and would throw 


© us into a lower degree” of miſery thin any thing that 


© js come upon us. How could. this barbarous man 
think that the tendereſt of parents would be tempted 
to ſupply their want, by giving up the beſt '6f ehen 
© to infamy and ruin? It is a mean and eruel artifice; 


© to make this propoſal at a time when he thinks our 5 


© neceſſities muſt compel us to any thing; but we will 
© not eat the bread of ſhame; and, therefore, we charge 
© thee not to think of vs, but to avoid the ſnare: which is 
© laid for thy virtue. Beware of pitying us; It is not 
© ſo bad as you have perhaps been told. All ain will 

yet be well, and I ſhall write my child better news. 

© I have been interrupted. I know not how I was 
© moved to ſay things would mend. As I was going 


© on, I was ſtartled at the naiſe of one that knocked at the 


© door, and hath brought us an unexpected ſupply of a 


debt that had been long owing.” Gh! I will now tell 


© thee all. It is ſome: days I have lived almoſt without 


* ſupport, having conveyed what little money 1 could 


© raiſe to your poor father. Thou wilt weep to think 


« where he is; yet be aſſured he will be ſoon at liberty. 
© That cruel letter would have broke his heart; but 1 
© have concealed it from him. I have no companion at 


© preſent, beſides little Fanny, WhO ſtands cri my 


looks as I write, and is crying for her ſiſter. She ſays 
ſhe is ſure that you are not well, having diſcovered 


© that my preſent trouble is about you.” But do not think 
* I would thus repeat my ſorrows to grieve thee : no, it 


is to intreat thee not to make them inſupportable, by 


* adding what will be worſe than all. Let us bear cheer- 
fully an affliction which We have not brought on our- 
g ſelves : : and * there is a power who can bet - 

ter 


* *% 


1 


K 110 3 
ter deliver us out of it, than by tlie loſs of thy: inno- 
cence. Heaven preſerve my dear child. 

1 Thy affe ctionate mother.” 


* 125 2 


The 1 notwithſtanding he oremifed to alive: 
this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt- to his maſter, who 
| he imagined would be glad to have an opportunity of 
giving it into her — himſelf. His maſter was im- 
patient to know the ſucceſs of his propoſal, and therefore 
broke open the letter privately to ſee the contents. He 
was not a little moved at ſo true a picture of virtue in 
diſtreſs; but, at the ſame time, was infinitely ſurpriſed 
to find his offers rejected. However, he reſolved not to 
ſuppreſs the letter, but carefully ſealed it up again, and 
carried it to Amanda. All his endeavours to ſee her 
were in vain, till ſhe was aſſured he brought a letter from 
her mother. Ile would not part with it, but upon con- 
dition that ſhe ſhould read it without leaving the room. 
While ſhe was peruſing i it, he fixed his eyes on her face, 
with the deepeſt attention. Her concern gave a new 
ſoftneſs to her beauty, and, when ſhe burſt into tears, he 
could no longer refrain from bearing a part in her ſor- 
row, and telling her that he too had read the letter, and 
Was reſolved to make reparation for having been the oc- 


caſion of it. My reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the 
e nd epiſtle, which he now wrote to Amanda's mother. 


Fa . 1 
4 J am full of 88 aud will never forgive myſelf, if 


* T have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. It was 
© far from my intention to add trouble to the afflicted ; 

©. nor could any thing, but my being a ſtranger to you, 
© have betrayed me into a fault, for which, if I live, 1 


: „ ſhall endeavour to make you amends as a ſon. You 


cannot be unhappy while Amanda is your daughter; 
nor ſhall be, 1 any en can e it e is in the 
ee of, = 
. oy; Madam. 45 
** Lem moſt obedient bumble ſervant, : 
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This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after went 
vp to town himſelf, to complete the generous act he had 


now reſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſſiſtance, A- 


manda's father was quickly in a condition of retrieving 
his perplexed affairs. To conclude, he married Aman- 


da, and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction of having reſtored 


4 worthy family to their former proſperity, aud of mak- 


ing himſelf happy by an alliance to their virtues 


LES. LXIL or ELIZA av EUBULUS. 


A Widow lady in England was left by her huſband's 
death in moderate circumſtances, with the care of a 


ſon and daughter, both under age. To give her chil. 


dren good education, was her chief buſineſs and delight. 
In every other reſpect ſhe' was thrifty, but in this very 


liberal, eſteeming a good education the beſt and moſt 


laſting patrimony. She herſelf taught ber children to 


read and write, and her daughter to ufe her needle. | She 
early inſtilled into-their tender minds the principles 'of 


virtue, by drawing before them ſtreng and lively char» 
acters, and reciting remarkable engaging ſtories. When 


they were grown up, ſhe put her daughter Eliza to one 


of the genteeleſt boarding fchools, and her fon, named 
Eubulus, to one of the univerſities. Eubulus, with a 


fine genius, and unwearied application, made great pro- 
.greſs in his ſtudies, and, at the fame time, by an uncom- 
mon ſweetneſs of temper, gained the eſteem of all who 
knew him. Among others, he contracted a particular 
. Intimacy with a young gentleman: of a large fortune, whe 


choſe him for his companion: in his travels. Having ob- 
tained the conſent of his mother and ſiſter, he took his 


Jeave of them, and ſoon after, with his friend, whoſe 


name was Agathias, went abroad. In their progreſs 


through Italy, their curioſity led them to Venice in the 


time of the carnival. One evening as Eubulus was go- 


ing home, he ſaw two fellows in maſksattacking a _ = 
ed 


gentleman; who made a ſtout reſiſtance, but was. pre 


to the wall, and reduced to the laſt extremity. Eubulus | | 
drew his ſword in defence of the gertleman, and obliged - 
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the villains to retire; aſter they were deeply. wounded, 
He led the gentleman to his own lodgings, and ſent for x 
ſurgeon to dreſs his wounds: but how ſurpriſed. was he 
to ſiud he had reſcued his friend Agathias from ſuch im. 
minent danger, and how overjoyed was Agathias that his 
friend and deliverer were one and the ſame perſon. The 
wounds were found not mortal, ſo that in a en weeks | 
Agathias recovered, 

While they continued at Venice, a 1 came by way 
of Genoa, to Eubulus, to this effect: My dear brother, 
what ſhall I tell you ? how will you be able to bear 
the news of the death of our much honoured and dear. 
eſt mother? But the other night ſhe called me to her 
bed ſide, and taking me by the hand, ſhe ſaid, my dear 
child, I am juſt going to leave you; a few hours will 
bring me to the world of ſpirits. . I cheerfully reſign 
my dear charge, you and your brother, if he be yet 
alive, to the care of a good God, who will always be · 
friend the virtuous. When you have an opportunity | 
of writing to, or ſeeing your brother, tell him I died 
with him on my heart, left him a mother's bleſſing, 
and had no higher wiſh on earth, than to. hear he was 
ſtill wiſe and good. Farewel, my deareſt child! When 
you drop a tear to the memory of a loving mother, be 
excited to imitate whatever you think good and com- 
mendable in her conduct. Oh, farewell At theſe words, 
with a . ſhe reſigned her ſoul into her Maker's 
hands. O my dear brother ! grief overwhelms me. 1 
can add no more, but that I long. exceedingly to ſee 
2 Ton- ; that cordjal only can alleviate. the heavy loſs of 
© your affectionate ſiſter Eliza.” This mournful news cut 
Eubulus to the heart, he grew impatient to return home, 
hoping his preſence might help to lighten his ſiſter's . 
grief, Agathias perceiving his friend's uneaſineſs, inclin- 
ed to indulge him, by haſtening their return, . 

Mean while Eliza, after her mother's death, had r re- 
tired from the world, to a ſmall country-ſeart, bordering 
upon a little wood. Her time was generally filled up 
with family affairs, management of her ſmall eſtate, 


readings! intens the fick, and the: company of a few | 
choſen | 
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| choſen friends; but this calm retirement was toon in- 


uſual walk, a gentleman, named Lothario, getting near 


pretended to have recovered himſelf, he thanked her moſt . 


not been long in his company till he began to utter un- 


the lady's ſt rict modeſty. Her noble paſſions were in- | 
ſtantly raiſed, and, with eyes flaſhing indignation; nn 


uſual, was intercepted: by him and bis fervants. In ſpite 
of all her cries and ſtruggles, he ſtopt not till he brougli: 


times retired to avoid company. How deeply-attlifted. 
Was poor Eliza, when ſhe found herſelf in the hands ß 


K 0 


terru pted, and her viptues were put to a ſevere t rial. - It 
was Eliza's cuſtom, morning and evening, to walk along 
the banks of a rivulet near her houſe, and often with a 1 
book in her hand. One evening, when. ſhe was at her ; 


the place, caſt himfelf on the ground from his horſe, as 
if he had been feized with a ſudden illneſs. Eliza over- 
hearing the groans of a perſon in diftrefs, ran to the 
place where Lothario lay on the ground, and finding 
him, to appearance, in great agonies, haſted home for 
the aſſiſtance of her ſervants, who carried him to her 
houſe, and laid him in an outer apartment. When he 


kindly for her hoſpitality, and told her, he hoped he 
would be well with # night's reſt. From a concern for 
his illneſs, ſhe ſat by him for ſome time; but ſhe had 


— 


becoming diſcourſe, and talk in à ſtrain too ſhocking for 


jt 
faid to him, Preſumptuous man! do you thus return, YH 
* thus abuſe, ſuch am act of kindneſs ? I thought my own un 
© houſe would have been à ſufficient protection to me . 
* againſt all indecency, eſpecially from you; but fince-- [ 
it is not, you mult be gone immediately.“ With: theſe- | 
words ſhe left the room with an emotion ſhe could nor 0 
conceal, and ordered her ſervants to go diſmiſe him that 6 
moment. This diſappointment only made Eotbario fall: wn 


en more violent methods to accompliſn his'viljaingus: 
deſigns. He lay in ambuſh a whole day in the wood 
near the houfe, till Eliza happening to wander abroad as. 


her to a private eountry-feat of his own, where he ſomg- © 


the wicked Lothario-! however, ſuppreſſing allbitter ex- F 
\clamations, which ſhe-ſaw would ſerve no end, ſhe firm = 


y truſted that Heaven | would: preſerve her innocence,. nn 
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her with gentle uſage and alluring conduct: He told 
her ſhe might uſe all freedom in his hooſe, for every 
thing in it was at her command. Sbe made no reply, 
but with her eyes darted the utmoſt contempt upon him 
and all his propoſals. He always allowed her the liberty 
of walking or riding abroad, but never without ſervants 
attending her. In ſhort, it would be tedious to relate 
the methods he tried, during the courſe of ſome months, 
to gain her over to his unworthy deſires. But all was 
in Vain: Inſtead of giving ear to him, ſhe was always 
plotting her own eſcape, which, at laſt, ſhe happily ef- 
fected thus: One morning, when Lothario was from 
home, ſhe got up much earlier than uſual, and having 
the night before ſtole the key. of the garden, ſhe got into 
It, unperceived by any» body. After crofling the garden, 
ſhe leapt from the wall, and, with difficulty, ſcrambled 
vp the ſide of; the onter'ditch ; from that ſhe paſt over 
ſeveral fields, forcing' her way through the hedges ; ſhe | 
run-on till. ſhe thought herſelf out of danger, and then 
_ Ft down quite tired with fatigue and want of reſt. She 
now began to think upon the dangers ſhe had run, the 
Trials and infults ſhe had borne, and the terrible ſuſpenſe _ 
ſhe: was in about what might befal her. All theſe things 
came crowding into her thoughts, and filled her with 
great anxieties ; but, at length, looking up to Heaven 
for relief, ſhe committed herſelf, and the ſucceſs of her 
eſcape, to a good Providence, and ſunk into fleep on the 
15 green turf,” A gentleman, who had been that morning 
LU / a-bunting, chanced to come to the place where Eliza lay: 
| | Je was ſtruck with her amiableneſs, but could not help 
being ſurpriſed to find a lady faſt aſleep, looſely dreſſed, 


| 1 her face and arms ſcratched, and the blood drawn in many 
4 places. But how much more was Eliza alarmed, when 
| me opened her eyes upon a gentleman in hunting dreſs, 


gazing at her with his horſe in his hand. She ſtarted up, 
= and, ſeeing it in vain to fly $rom him, ſhe accoſted him 
= thus: dir, you will, no doubt, be much ſurpriſed to 
f © find a woman in this place in ſuch a condition; but! 
< beſeech you ſuſpend: your wonder, till I have an op- 
portunity of informing you of the extraordinary oc- 
* caſion ;/ mean-time, as you appear to. be a —— 


— - ®» 


Cine: Fir © 
I truſt you have the kotiour, of one, 1 put myfelf un- 


y deer your: protection, conduct me, beg N to donne 
s.1 place of ſafety, .,. | 
u The gentleman moſt readily. accepted. the a agrecobls 

y charge, and his ſervants. coming up, he made one of 
'$ them ſet the lady on horſeback, and he conducted her 
e himſelf to his own mother's houſe, which was 3 a 

. | few miles off. Having told his mother the ſtory, he 

8 committed Eliza to her care, and went home full of the 

8 image of lis lovely ſtranger. Next morning he returned 

. impatient to ſee her, to inquire after her health, and to 


n learn her misfortunes ; after compliments had paſſed, 
9 he begged a recital of tbem. © You have a right, Sir, 
0 « anſwered Eliza, to my ſtory, to remove any ſuſpicions, 
1, © which my being found in ſuch unfavourable eircum- 
d e ſtances might have raiſed.“ Upon hearing her ſolitary 
r way of life, her treatment from Lothario, her family and 
3 relations, how was he delighted to find the young lady 
the ſiſter of his friend and fellow- traveller Eubulus: For 
Agathias and Eubulus had returned, from their travels 
about a month before, and Agathias was the gentleman. 
who had found Eliza, and carried her to his mother's 
' houſe. Joy flowed ſo full upon bim, that he was on: 
the point of making a full difcovery of her brother and 
himſelf, but he checked himſelf, 2 left her to ſind out 
-Eubulus, Eubulus, at his return was quite caſt down to. 
find the country houſe deſolate, and his dear ſiſter, his 
chief joy in life, gone, and no body could tell whither. 
Agathias had formerly told him of his finding a lady in 
great diſtreſs, his relieving her, and the high eſteem he 
had for her. He now told him he would introduce him 
to her to-morrow,. and he himſelf ſhould then judge, 
whether or not he eſteemed her above her merit. Ace- 
cordingly, next day, he took Eubulus"W his 'mother's 
houſe to ſee the unfortunate ſtranger. As Eubulus had 
been ſome years abroad, both his own and his ſiſter's 
looks were ſo altered, that they knew not one another. 
In the afternoon, Apathias' s mother led him into the 
garden, where, after they were ſeated, ſhe begged Eliza 
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misfortunes, and repreſented the villainy of Lothario in 
fuch | 


to entertain them with her hiſtory. Eliza ran over her 


- 
. 


| UF 
ſuch ſoft terms as delighted Agathias and bis mother; 
but Eubulus felt an uncommon tenderneſs, mixed with 


admiration; the tears ſtarted into his eyes. Madam, 


ſaid he, © give me leave to afk your name and family. 
© Alas, Sir, replied ſhe, © you defire me to renew my 
grief: my parents are both dead, I have only one der 
© brother, who is now upon his travels with a gentle. 
© man of fortune and merit. I wiſh for nothing to make 
me completely happy, but to ſee him again. O if my 
dear Eubulus be till alive, and it pleaſe kind Heaven 
to reſtore him to my ſight, how happy, happy;'—fhe 
could proceed no farther ; ſighs denied a paſſage to her 
words, and ſhe ſcarce got time to utter them, when 
Eubulus ſtarted from his ſeat, ran to her, and claſped 
her in his arms, and burſt out, Then my deareſt ſiſter, 
© be as happy as your virtue, and your dear Eubulus can 
© make you.“ Words failed him to ſay more, a flood of 
rears ſucceeded, the effect of inexpreſſible delight. Eliza, 
quite overpowered, continued ſome time ſpeechleſs); at 
Jaſt ſhe got vent to her joy, and broke out. © O my 
© deareſt Eubnlns, my brother, is it you? Am I indeed 
© ſo happy as to ſee you again? Has Heaven reſtored | 
you to me to part no more? Behold,” continues ſhe, 
pointing to Agathias, my deliverer and guardian, to 
© whom I owe my life, my honour, and my all. You 
© muſt acknowledge the immenſe debt; I have a heart 
to feel, but want words to expreſs it.“ O Madam; 
replied Agathias, he has fully repaid me already; to 
his bravery I owe my life, which Heaven has graciouſ- | 
ly prolonged, that I might be fo happy as to contribute 
to your ſafety : If you think there is any thing yet ow- 
ing me, it is yourſelf I would aſk. as the full reward“ 
Eliza, confounded at the generous propoſal, made no 
reply, but wwdeſtly bluſhed conſent. The match was | 
ſhortly concluded with the entire approbation of all 
friends. Apathias was poſſeſſed in Eliza of one of the 
moſt virtuous and accompliſhed of her ſex, and Elize's. | 
-tranſtent ſufferings were rewarded in a happineſs that 
continues undecaying, in conjunction with one of the 
| beſt of livuſbhands. Key e 
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LES, LXIII, Tazoposius AND. CONSTANTIA. 


SNYONSTAN TIA, was a woman of extraordinary 
LU wit and beauty, but very unhappy in her father, who, 
having arrived at great riches by his own.induſtry, took 
delight in nothing but his money. Theodoſius was the 
younger ſon of a decayed family, of great parts and 
learning, improved by a genteel and virtuous education, 
When he was in the twentieth year-of his age, he became 
acquainted with Conſtantia, who had not then paſſed her” 


x fifteenth. As he lived but a few miles diſtant from her 

n father's: houſe, he had frequent opportunities of ſeeing 

4 her; and, by the advantages of ai good perſan, and- a 9 
r, pleaſing converſation, made ſuch an impreffiqu,.on her -Þ 
n WW beart, as it was impoſſible for time to efface. He was 

f © bimſelf no leſs taken with Conſtantia. A long acquaint - 

, ance made them {till diſcover new beauties in each 


it other, and by degrees raiſed in them that mutual paiion, 
y Which had an influence on their following lives. It un- 
4 fortunately: happened, that, in the midit of tbis inter- 
4 courſe of love andyfriendſhip, between Theodoſius and 
, Conſtantia, there Moke out an irreparable quarrel be- 
9 tween their parents, the one valuing himſelf too much 
1 upon his birth, and the other upon his poſſeſſions. The 
ct father of Conſtantia was ſo incenſed at the father of 
Y 

0 


Theodoſius, that he contracted an unreaſonable averſion 
towards his ſon, inſomuch that he forbade him his boule, 


- and charged his daughter upon her duty never to ſee 

e bim, more. In the mean time, to break off all commu- 

* nication between the two lovers, who he knew enter- 

, tained ſecret. hopes of ſome favourable opportunity that | 
5 ſhould bring them together, he found out a young gentle 
= man, of a good fortune, and an agreeable perſon, whom 1 
1 he pitched upon as a huſband for his daughter. He ſoon | 


concerted this affair ſo well, that he told Conſtantia, it 


e 

N was his deſign to marry her to ſuch a gentleman, and 

t | that her wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuch a day. 4 

J Conſtantia, who was over-awed with the authority of her 
father, and unable to object any thing againſt ſo advan» 

4 tageous a match, received the propoſal with a profound 
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filence, which her father commended in her, as the moſt 
decent manner of a virgin's giving her conſent te an o- 
verture of that kind. The noiſe of this intended mar. 
riage ſoon reached Theodoſtus, who, after a long tumult 
of paſſions, which naturally riſe in a lover's heart on ſuch 
an occaſion, wrote the following letter ro Conſtantia : | 


The thought of my Conſtantia, which for ſome years 
has been my only happineſs, is now become a greater 
« torment to me than I am able to bear. Muſt I then live 
to ſee you another's? The ſtreams, the fields, and mead- 
4 ows, where we have ſo often talked together, grow 
painful to me. Life itſelf is becogye a burden. May 
you Jong be happy in the world; but forget that there 
6 was ever ſuch a man in it as | SA 


This letter was conveyed to Conſtantia that very even- 
ing, who fainted at the reading of it; and the next morn | 
ing ſhe was much more alarmed by two or three meſ - 
ſengers, that came to her father's houſe, one after another, 
. "to inquire if they had heard any thing of Theodoſius, 
who it ſeems had left his chamber about midnight, and 
could no where be found. The deep melancholy which 
had hung upon his mind ſome time before, made them 
-apprehend the worſt that could befal him. Conſtantia, 
who knew.that nothing but the report of her marriage 
could have driven him to ſuch extremities, was not to be 
"comforted. ' She now: accuſed herſelf for having fo 
tamely given ear to the propoſal of a huſband, and look- 
ed upon the new lover as the murderer of Fheodoſius. 
In ſhort, ſhe reſolved to ſuffer the utmoſt effects of her 
father's diſpleaſure, rather than comply with a marriage 
Which appeared to her ſo full of guilt and horror. The 
father ſeeing himſelf entirely rid of Theodoſius, and like 

to keep a conſiderable portion in his family, was not 
very much coneerned at the — refuſal of his 
daughter; and did not find it very difficult to excuſe | 
himſelf, upon that account, to his intended ſon-in-law, } 
who had all along regarded this alliance, rather as 2 
marriage of convenience than of love. Conſtantia had 
N . | : : now , 


\ 
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now no relief but in her devotions and exerciſes of re- 
ligion, to which her afflictions had ſo entirely ſubjected 
her mind, that, after ſome years had abated the violence 
of her ſorrows, and ſettled her thoughts in a kind of 
tranquillity, ſhe reſolved to paſs the remainder. of her 
days in a convent. Her father was not diſpleaſed with a 
reſolution, which would ſave money in his family, and 
readily complied with his daughter's intentions. Ac-. 
cordingly, in the twenty-fifth year of her age, while her 
beauty was yet in all it's height and bloom, he carried 
her to a neighbouring city, in order to look out a ſiſter - 
hood of nuns, among whom to place his daughter. There 
was in this place a father of a cenyent, who was very 
much renowned for his piety and exemplary life; and, 
as it is uſual in the Romiſh church, for thoſe who: are 
under any great affliction, or trouble of mind, to apply 
themſelves to the moſt eminent confeſſors for pardon and | 
conſolation, our beautiful votary took the opportunity of 


: confeſſing herſelf to this celebrated father. 


We muſt now. return to Theodoſius, who, the very ; 
morning that the above mentioned inquiries had been ©, 
made after him, arrived at a religious houſe in the city, 
here now Conſtantia reſided; and deſiring that ſecre- 
cy and concealment of the fathers of the convent, which 
is very uſual upon any extraordinary occaſion, he made 
himſelf one of the order, with a private vow never to 
inquire after Conſtantia, whom he looked upon as given 
away to his rival, upon the day on which, according to 
common fame, their marriage was to have been ſolemniz- 
ed. Having in his youth made a good progreſs in learn- 
ing, that he might dedicate himſelf more entirely to 
religion, he entered into holy orders, and in a few years. 
became renowned for his ſanctity of life, aud thoſe pious 
ſentiments which he inſpired into all who.converſed with. 
him, It was this holy man to whom Conſtaptia had 
determined to apply herſelf in confeflion, though neither 
the, nor any other beſides the prior of the convent, knew. 
any thing of his name or family. The gay, the amiable. 
Theodofius had now taken upon him the name of Father 
Francis, and was ſo far concealed in a-long; beard, a: 
Jhaven head, and a feligious habit, that it was impoſſible. 
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to diſcover the man of the world in the venerable eon. 
n 

As he was one morning ſhut. up in his eye nend 
5 Conſtantia; kneeling ' by him, opened the ſtate of her 
ſoul to him; and, after having given him the biſtory of 
a life full of” innocence, ſhe burſt out in tears; and enter. 
ed upon that part of her ſtory, in which he himſelf had 
ſo great a ſhare. My" bebaviour, ſays ſhe, has, I fear, 
been the death of a man, who had no other fault but 
that of loving me too much. Heaven only knows how. 
dear he was to me whilſt he lived, and how bitter the 
remembrance of him hath been to me ſince his death. 
She here pauſeg;” and lifted up her eyes, that ſtreamed 
with tears, towards the Father; who was ſo moved with' 
the ſenſe of her ſorrows, that he could only command 
his voice, which was broken with ſighs and ſobbings, 
ſo far as to bid her proceed. She followed his directions, 
and in a flood of tears poured out her heart before bim. 
The Father could not forbear weeping aloud; inſomuch, 
that in the agonies of his grief, the ſeat ſhook under him. 
Conſtantia, who thought the good man was thus moved 
by his compaſſion towards her, and by the horror of ber 
guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt contrition to acquaint- 
him with that vow of virginity in which ſhe was going 
to engage herſelf, as the pr 3 atonement for her ſins, 
and the only ſacrifice ſhe could make to the memory of 
Theodoſius. The Father, who, by this time, had pretty 
well compoſed himfelf, burſt out again into tears, upon 
hearing that name to which he had beeri ſo long diſuſed, 
and upon receiving this inftance of an unparallelled fi 
delity from one, who, he thought, had ſeveral years ſince 
given herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another. Amidſt 
the interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing his penitent overs 


nn grief, he was only able ro bid her from 


time to time be comforted.— To tell her that her ſins 
were forgiven her—That her guilt was not ſo great as ſhe 
apprehended— That ſhe ſhould not ſuffer. herſelf to be 
afflicted above meaſure, - After which, he recovered 
himſelf enough to give her the abſolution in form: 
DireCing her, at tie ſame time, to repair to him again 


| the next day, that he * encourage her in the pious 
. reſo]utions » 
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reſolutions ſhe had taken, and give lier ſuitable: exhorta- 
i tions for her behaviour in it. Conſtantia retired, and 
I the next morning renewed. her applications. Theodoſi. 
p us having manned his ſoul with proper thoughts and 


f reflections, .exerted bimſelf on this occaſion iu the beſt 
= manner he could, to animate his penitent in the courſe 
doc life ſhe was entering upon, and wear out of her mind 
„ thoſe groundleſs fears and apprehenſions which had 
t taken poſſeſſion of it; concluding; with a promiſe to her, 
„that he would from time to time continue; his admoni- 
e tions, when ſhe ſhould have taken upon her the holy 
pi veil. The rules of our reſpective orders, ſays he, will 


4 not permit that I ſhould ſee you: but you may aſſure 
hi W yourſelf, not only of having a place in my prayers, but 
d of receiving ſuch frequent inſtructions as Ian convey 


* to you by letters. Go on cheerfully in the | glorious. 

„ courſe you have undertaken, aud you will quickly find 

15 ſuch a peace and ſatisfaction in your mind, as it is not 

6 in the power of the world to gie. 

. Conſtantia's heart was ſo elevated with the diſcourſe 

d of Father Francis, that the very next day ſhe entered : 
r upon her vow. As ſoon, as the ſolemnities of her re- 
t⸗ ception were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with the 

g Wl bbeb, into heriown apartment. 


„ Ihe abbeſs had been informed the night before of all 
f V that had paſſed between her noviclate and Father Francis: 
y From whom ſhe now! delivered to her the following 


dener: π porno ni e e e e 

„aa s the firſt fruits of thoſe Joys and confolations which 

e * you may expect from the life you are now engaged in, 

ſt [ muſt acquaint you, that Theodoſius, whoſe death fits 

„ © fo heavy upon your thoughts, is ſtill alive ; and that the 

m Father to whom you have confefled yourſelf, was once 

18 that Theodoſius whom you ſo much lament. The love | 
je © which we have had for one another, will make ps more k 
de happy in it's diſappointment than it could have done in = 
d it's ſucceſs. Providence has diſpoſed of us for our ad- 
vantage, though not according to our wiſhes. Conſider 


in © your Theadoſius {till as dead; but aſſure yourſelf of one 


: c . . ; 5 | s | 
IL who will not ceaſe to pray for you in Fatler 
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Conſtantia ſaw that the arte agreed with tle 
contents of the letter; and, upon reflecting on the 
voice of the perſon, the behaviour, and above all, the ex. 
treme ſorrow of the Father during her confeſſion, ſhe 
diſcovered Theodoſius in every particular. After having 
wept with tears of joy, It is enough, ſays ſhe, I heodoſi- 
us is ſtill in being: I ſhall live with rr, and n 
in peace. 

The letters, which the Father ſent ber, eee are 
yet extant in the nunnery where ſhe reſided, and are 
often read to the young religious, in order to inſpire 

them with good reſolut ions and ſevriments of virtue. It 
ſo happened, that after Conſtantia” had lived about ten 
years. in the cloiſter, a violent fever broke out in the 
place, which ſwept away great multitudes, and among 
others Theodoſius. Upon his death-bed he ſent his 
benediction in a very moving manner to Conſtantia: 
Who, at that time, was herſelf ſo far-gone in the ſame 
fatal diſtemper, that the lay delirious.  ' Upon the in- 
terval which generally precedes death in ſiekneſſes of this 
nature, the abbeſs finding that the phyſicians had given 
her over, told her that Theodoſius was juſt gone before 
her, and that he had ſent her his benediction in his laſt 
moments. Conſtantia received it with pleaſure: And 
now, ſays ſhe, if I do not aſk any thing improper, let 
me be buried by Theodoſius. My vow reaches no farther 
than the grave. What I aſk is, I hope, no violation of 
it. — She died ſoon after, and was interred according to 
Her requeſt. - 

Their tombs are ſtill to be Wenz with a ſhort Latin 

Inſcription over them to the following purpoſe. 
_ © Here lie the bodies of Father Francis and Siſter 
© Conſtance. They were lovely in their lives, and in 
« their deaths 11 were 805 divided.“ oof. 7% oy e e 
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HE cntfew tolls the knell of parting day, | 
| The lowing herd wind ſlowly o'er the lea, 
| The plonghman homeward plods his weary way; 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


L. 793 Þ 
Now fades the. ark landſcape on the Sght; 


And all the air a ſolemn {ſtillneſs holds, 


Save where the beetle wheels his 8 flight, 
And drowſy tinklings Jull the diſtant folds;, _ 


Save that from yonder ivy mantled tow'r, 
The moping.owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch, as wand'ring near her ſecret.-bow? r, 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew tree's 3 


Where heaves the turf in many a mould'riug hep, | 


Each in his narrow cell. for ever laid, Aga 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep.. 


The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, ts 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw-built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their. lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſe-wife ply her evening care: 

No children run to liſp. their ſire 's return, 

Or elimb his knees the envied bliſs to ſhare. 


oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yiew: + -- 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn dete has. books 3 5 
How jocund did they drive their team afleld! 


How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke L: | 2 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful-toil, . 


Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure ; 


Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the Poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow ir, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth eber gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, 3 impute to theſe the fault, 
mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 


* 
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Where thro' the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault 
The peating anthem wells the note of praiſe. 
| £5 | | Can 
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Can ſtoried urn, er animated buſt, 
Back. to it's manſion call the fleeting breath ? Pp i) 
Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, | 
Or flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of death! 9 


Perhaps i in this neglected ſpot is laid, 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; OM: 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway d, 
Or wak to extaſy the living lyre. Pg 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne'er unrol; 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flow*r is born to blufh unſeen, 
And waſte it's ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Some village- -Hampden, that with dauntleſs brealt, . 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood; ee 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, i 
Some Cromwell Zuiltleſs of his country's blood. 


Th' applauſe of liſt'ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pair and ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty ofcr a filing land, 

And read their hiſtory i in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbade : nor circumſerib'd alone 
Their growing, virtues, but their crimes confin d 

Fiorbade to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, | 

And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind : | 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, et 
Or heap the ſhrine of luxury aud pride, 

With incenſe kindled at the muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's i noble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray; _ 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 

They kept the noiſcleſs tenor . their way. 


— 


1 
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Yet en theſe bones from. ;nfule t to-prote&; 
Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigb, 


With uncouth 5 7 and ſhapeleſs ſeulpture deck „ 
Implores the p: g tribute of a ſigh. 


Their name, their. years, ſpelt by thi unletter' d maſs, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply: ' 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 

That teach the-ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 

This pleaſing anxious being e er reſign a; 
Left the warm precincts of the Whos. day, 
Nor caſt one longing ling” ring look behind? 


@n ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires ; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, . 
Ev'n in our aſhes live their. wonted fires. 


For thee, who mindful of th' unhonour'd dead;, 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; * 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall inquire thy fate. | 


Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn, 
Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the de ws away f 

To meet the ſan upon the upland lawn. 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
« That wreathes it's old fantaſtic roots ſo high; 
„His liſtleſs length at noon- tide would he ftretchs. 
And pore upon the brook. that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 

' Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove, _ 
© Now drooping, woefal wan, like one forlorn, | 
Or craz'd. with care, or croſs'd i in hopeleſs love. 


© One morn I miff'd him on the cuſtomꝰd kill, 

Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree; 

5 Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 

ph Nor up the lawn, nor at the 8 was „„ 
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The next with dirges due in fad array F 
* Slow thro' the church-way path we ſaw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou can'ſt read) the lay —© 
* Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn,” ' 

Tn 2 EPITAPH, + 

ERE reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 


Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, © 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own, 


Large was his bounty, and his foul ſincere, 
Heav'n did a recompenſe as largely ſend : 

He gave to misty all he had, à tear, as: 
He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wiſh'd) a friend. 
No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 

Or draw. his frailties from their dread abode 
(There they aliks in trembling hope repoſe 
The boſom of his Father and bis CG l. 


L E s. LXV. The $:bjedt of Mortality brought home 


to our Caſe. 
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T FERE I called in my roving meditations from their 

1 long excurſion on this, tender ſubject. Fancy liſt- 
ened a while to the ſoliloquy of a lover; now judgement 
reſumes the reins, and guides my thoughts to more near 
and ſelf- intereſting inquiries —However, upon a review 


of the hole ſcene, crowded with /peacles of mortality . 


and trophies of death, I could not forbear ſmiting my 
breaſt, and fetching a ſigh, and lamenting over the no- 
bleſt of all viſible beings, lying in ruins under the feet 
of © the pale horſe, and his rider.'—T could not for- 
bear that pathetic exclamation, © O thou Adam, what 
« haſt thou done! What defulation has thy diſobedience 
wrought on the earth ! See the malignity, the ruinous 
malignity of /n Sin has demoliſhed ſo many ſtately 
ſtructures of fleſh ; ſin has made ſuch havock among the 


molt excellent ranks of GO D's lower creation; ” fin 
E | | 2 (that 
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(chat deadly bane of our nature) would have plunged our 
better part Into the execrable horrors of the nethermoſt 
hell, had net our merciful Mediator interpoſed and given 
himſelf for bur ranſom.— Therefore; what grateful ac- 


knowledgements does the whole world of penitent ſinners 
owe; what ardent returns of love will a whole heaven 


of glorified believers pay to ſuch 2 friend „ benefa@or, and 
deliverer ! 9 8 155 „ 


Muling upon theſe melancholy objects, 2 faithful. re- 
membrancer ſuggeſts from within, —“ Muſt: this ſad. 


change ſucceed in me alſo? Am I to draw my laſt 


© oaſp, to become a breathleſs corpſe, and be what I de- 


© plore? Is there a time, approaching; when this body 
© jhall be carried out upan the bier, and conſigned to it's 
« clay-cold-bed ? while ſome kind acquaintance, perhaps; 
may drop one parting tear; and cry, Alas! my broth» 
© er !—Is the time approaching Nothing is-more cer- 
tain. A decree much ſurer than the law of the Medes 
and Perſians, has irrevocably determined the doom. 
should one of thefe ghaſtly figures burſt from his con- 
finement, and ſtart up, in frighttul deformity, before me ; 
—ſhould the haggard ſkeleton lift a clattering hand, and 


point It fall in my view ;—qſhould it open the ſtiffened 


jaws, and, with a hoarſe tremendous murmur, break this 
profound ſilence; —ſhould it accoſt me, as Samuel's ap- 
parition addrefled the trembling king“ The LORD //hatl 
« deliver thee alſo: inte the hands ef death : yet a little 
© whiie, and thou /halt be with me, the folemn warn 
ing, delivered in ſo ſtriking a manner, muſt ſtrongly im» 
preſs my imagination: a meſſage in thunder would ſcarce 
fink deeper. — Yet there is abundantly: greater reaſon to 
be alarmed by that exprefs declaration of the Lon D GO 
Almighty, * Thou: ſhalt ſureſy die. — Well then, ſince 
ſentence is paſſed, ſince k am a condemned man, and 
know not when the dead warrant may arrive; let me 
die to ſin, and die to the world, before I die beneath the 
ſtroke of a righteous Gop. Let me employ the little 
uncertain interval of refpite from execution, in prepar- 
ing for a happier ſtate, and a better life; that, when 
the fatal moment comes, and I am commanded to thut 
my eyes upon all things here below, I may open them 
again, to ſee my Saviour in the manſions above. 


Since 
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. body, which is ſo fearfully and wonderfully 


made, mult fall to pieces in the grave; ſince I muſt ſoon 
reſign all my bodily powers to darkneſs, inactivity, and 


corruption; let it be my conſtant care to, uſe them well, 
while 1 poſſeſs them Let my hands, be ſtretched forth 


to relieve the. needy ; and always be more ready to 


© give than to receive. - Let my. knees bend, in: deepeſt 


humiliation, before the throne of grace; while my eye 
are caſt down to the earth; in penitential confuſion, or 
«devoutly looking up to heaven for pardoning mercy l—In 


every friendly interview, let the law of kindneſs dwell 
on my /ips ;* or rather, if the ſeriouſneſs of my acquaint- 
ance permit, let the goſpel of peace flow from my tongue. 
O! that I might be enabled, in every public concourſe, 


to lift up my voice like a trumpet, and pour abroad a 
more joyful ſound, than it's. moſt melodious accents, in. 


proclaiming the glad tidings of free ſalvation !-—Be ſhut, 


my ears, reſolutely ſhut, againſt the malevolent whiſpers 


of ſlander, and the contagious breath of filthy talking ; 


but be ſwift to hear the inſtructions of wiſdom, be all 


attention when your REDEEMER ſpeaks; imbibe the 


precious truths, and convey them carefully to the heart. 
Carry me, my feet, to the temple of the Loxd; to 


the beds of the ſick, and houſes of the poor. May all my 


members, devoted entirely to my divine Maſter, be the 


willing inſtruments of promoting his glory! _ _ 
Then, ye embalmers, you may ſpare your pains: thoſe 
works of faith, and labours of love; theſe ſhall be my 


ſpices and perfumes. Enwrapped in theſe, I would lay 


me gently down, and ſleep ſweetly in the bleſſed Jesvs ; 


hoping that Gop will“ give; commandment concerning: 


my bones; and one day fetch them up from the dull, 


* 


times, bat ſeventy times ſeven” 7 


4 Funeral Thought. 


as ſilver from the furnace, purified, . © 1 ſay not, ſeven: 


Hark ! from the tombs a doleful ſound, . 
My ears attend the cry, . . 
Le living men come view the ground 
Where you muſt ſhortly lie, a= Es 
35 | ie „Princes 
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. 1 Princes, this clay muſt be your bed, 
In ſpite of all your tow'rs; 

« The tall, the wiſe, the rev rend head, 
c Muſt lie as low as our? 8. 


Great God! is this our certain doom 2 
And are we {till fe cure! 80 
till walking downward to our tomb, 91 


And yet prepare no more ? 


Grant us the pow'rs of quicKning grace, 
To fit our ſouls to ffy; F 
Then, when we drop this dying + dem, 
We 1 110 above the 28 „ 


25 
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LES. vl. Tas GUN-POwDER PLOT. 


Y- R H A P 8 Fred's is hardly in the Englith hiſtory: 

a more memorable event than that of the gun 
de treaſon, the defeat of which is every year com- 
memorated on the fifth day of November. It was a dan- 
gerous plot againſt the blood- royal, and all the nobility 
and gentry aflembled in parliament, who were to have. 
heen all blown up and deſtroyed, by thirty-ſix barrels of 
gun- powder, which the conſpirators had placed in a cel- 
lar undef the parliament-houſe. The principal conſpir - 
ator was Robert Cateſby, a gentleman of a plentiful or- 
tune, who. firſt contrived the ſtratagem, and communi- 
cated it to Thomas Piercy, Robert Winter, Thomas 
Winter, John Grant, Ambroſe Rockwood, John Wright, 
Francis. Threſham, Sir Everard Dighy, and other gentle- 
men of good eſtates, who, like combuſtible matter, took 
fire at the firſt motion, aud thought to gain themſelves | 
eternal reputation; among the papiſts by effecting it. 
The foundation being laid, every man was ſworn to ſes 
erecy, and then ſet . acting his part. Piercy was 
ta hire the cellar below the parliament- -houſe, to lay wood 
and coals in, againſt winter. Guido Faux, a deſperate 


Villain, who. — — to fire the train, was appointed to bring 


in the wood and coals. THE Ran- powder was brought 
o 
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to Lambeth by night, and ſecretly laid under the wood, 
while others of the conſpirators were diligent, providin 
A and materials for the execution of their curſed 
They began to look upon the king, prince, and no- 
bility as already dead, and Pierey — hk bt to deſtroy 
the duke of Vork; hut becauſe they muſt have one of the 
blood-royal to prevent confuſion, they intended to pre- 
ſerve Eliſabeth, and make her queen, that under her 
minority, they might eſtabliſh popery. They had de- 
A igned the fifth of November for the fatal day, when the 
king and both houſes were to meet; and, on that day, 
appointed a great hunting match at Dunſmore heath, 
in Warwickſhire, to be near Lord Harrington's houſe, 
where Eliſabeth was. Thus, imagining all ſecure, they 
ſtood gaping for their prey ; when one, more tender- 
hearted than the reſt, willing to ſave Lord Monteagle, 
wrote the following letter to him. Fat NS 
© My Lord, out of the love I bear to ſome of your 
7 friends, I have a care of your preſervation; therefore 
_ © T would wiſh you, as you tender your life, to forbear 
«your attendance at this parliament : for God and man 
© have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of this time; 
© and think not ſlightly of this advertiſement ; for though: 
© there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet, I ſay, this par- 
© liament ſhall receive a terrible blow, aud yet they ſhall _ 
not ſee who hurt them. This counſel is not to be con- 
© temned; it may do you good, and can do you no harm, 
© for the danger is paſt when you have burnt this letter. 
© hope God will give you grace to make uſe of it, to 


& whole holy protection I commend you. 


— 
- 


The Lord Monteagle, aſtoniſhed at this letter, though 
- he knew not the meaning of it, communicated it to 
the Earl of Saliſbury, and others of the king's 'privy 
council. Saliſbury could not unriddle it, but concluded 
the writer a fool or a madman, from this expreſſion, The 
danger is paſt, when yeu- have burnt” this letter. The 
Earl, however, ſhowed the king the letter, who, after 
conſidering it, ſaid, it certainly imported ſome hidden, 
but imminent danger ; and bis bars exciting his care, he 
commanded Lord Suffolk to make a ſtrict ſearch oy 
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the parliainent-houſe, . He, accompanied with Monteaple, 
entered the cellar, and finding it crammed. with wood 
and coal, made enquiry to whom the fuel belonged : and 
he was anſwered, to Mr. Thomas Piercy, one of tlie 
gentlemen · penſioners ta the king. The Lord Monteagle, 
as ſoon as he heard Piercy; named, believed it was he 
.who had wrote the letter, upon which, ſuſpicions increaſ- 
ing, the king and council ordered the cellar to be fearch- 
ed again that ſame night by Sir Thomas Knevit, one 
of the gentlemen of his privy chamber, who, with a ret- 
inue, coming into the cellar, met Faux at the door, 
and ſeized him. Faux perceiving all was diſcovered, 
confeſſed the whole deſign, and was only ſorry it was 
prevented, ſaying, God would have concealed. it, and 
the devil diſcovered it. In his pockets they found a 
watch, to know the minute when the fatal train was to 
be kindled, together with a tinder- box; but upon his ex- 
amination he would ſay no more, but that he was ſor 

it was not done. The conſpirators diſcovered themſelves; 
for, find ing that the gun powder was ſeized, they repaired 
to Dunſmore ; but, being purſued and attacked, ſome 
of them died in reſiſtance, and the reſt were taken and 
executed. . | „ | | 7% | 


LES. LXVII. Ax AccounT OF THE ,SIEGE OF 
LoN DON DET BY THE FORCES OF JAMES Il. 


MIDST the difficulties which King William had to 
1 find officers in Ireland whom he could truſt, he 
had appointed Colonel Lundie to be governor of Lon» 
donderry. A man whoſe fidelity was ſo little known, 
that the officer ſent to him from England with the ſtores 
of war, was ordered not to deliver his charge, until 
. , Lundie had taken the oaths in his preſence, to the new 
government. : The precaution was neceſſary, but weak; 
for Lundie, having been one of Tyrconnel's officers, had 
quitted the intereſt of King James, only with a view to 
ſerve them the more effectually. ; Lundie, as James's 
army advaneed towards Londonderry, abandoned 'paſs 
after paſs, ſometimes with feeble, and ſometimes-wirh no 
defence; and, at laſt, upon the 13th. of April, took re- 
Auge in the town. | 4 

Two 


— 
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Too days before King James could overtake Lundie, 
two regiments, under the commands of Colonel Rich- 
ards and Colonel Cunningham, arrived from England 
in the lake which makes a communication betwixt the 
Tea and the town. Their orders having been diſcretion. 
dry, to land the troops or not, according aus the ſervice 
ſhould require, they offered to join Lundie: They urg - 
ed him to march out of the town, and defend one of 
the paſſes which was ſtill left. Lundie wrote them an 
, ambiguons and contradictory anſwer: In the beginni 
of his letter, he deſired them to land: In the end of it, 
he told them the place was untenable, and referred 
them for particulars to the officer who carried the letter. 
The officer dalivered them orders not to land the men, 
but to come to town themſelves with ſome of their officers, 
in order t6 attend a council of war. To this council, Lun- 
-die called only two of his own officers, thirteen of theſe 
belonging to the two regiments, and the town<-clerk, 
whoſe aſſiſtance was neceflary to frame the minutes of 
council. To theſe perſons he painted, in the ſtrongeſt 
colours, the weakneſs of the town in military ſtores, in 
defences, in proviſions: He even averred, that, to his 
_ own knowledge there was not ſubſiſtence in it for ten 
days. The council came to a reſolution, oppoſed only 
by Richards, not to land the regiments, and:that all the 
- officers ſhould privately withdraw from the town. The 
two colonels, with ſome of their officers, retired from the 


council to their ſhips. Lundie next called a meeting of 
the town-council, where it was reſolved to ſend mefſen- 
gers to King James, with an offer to ſurrender the town 

: 7 ( ͤĩ ͤ -&Oon 7005 1 
lt was intended. to keep the, refult of thefe councils a 1 

| 


ſecret. But, next morning, the rown-clerk convening 
a number of the people, informed them of every thing 


that had paſſed. The inhabitants and many of the ſold- 
iers of the garriſon crying out, They were betrayed by l 


thoſe who were bound to defend them,“ roſe in a fury 

aàgainſt the governor, the town: council, and ſuch of the i 

- officers as they ſuſpected: They ſhot one of the officers, 5 

they. wounded another. -. Hence the higheſt uproar and b 

- divifion ; for, while ſome were framing the terms of ſur- | 
5 8 . %% 411 render, 
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render, otliers were planting guns on the wall: In one 
place, the multitude was preſſed to yield to neceſſity; 
in another, voices were heard calling to fire upon thoſe 
who propoſed it. 1 0 414 #2. Nane tp 
During this ſtate of public diſtraction, James was ſeen 
ſlowly advancing with his army, to take poſſeſſion of a 
town which had ſent meſſengers to receive him : A fight 


which increaſed the fears of the one party, and the rage 


4 


of the other. At this inſtant, advice was brought, that, 


on the oppoſite ſide of the town, Captain Murray, a 
brave officer, conſpicuous in perſon, and known to. all, 
was advancing with impetuoſity, at the head of a body 
of horſe, to prevent the ſurrender. Lundie ſent him 
orders to retire from the view of the inhabitants. Bur 
great numbers ſtretching their arms and bodies from the 
walls, and calling upon bim by name, and-upon all his 
followers whom they knew, to advance to their relief, 


he entered the place. In broken ſpeeches he called to 


the multitude, who ſurrounded him as ſoon as he paſſed 
the gate, to remember glory, ſafety, religion, their 
country, themſelves, their poſterity, with other topics 
which natural paſſion dictated, or the preſent exigency 
required. He pointed to different perſons to ſecure the 
gates, to run to arms, to mount the walls, to point the 


guns. He directed all thoſe whoſe voices were for de- 


tending the town, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by tying a 
white cloth round their left arm. From thence he haſten- 
ed to Lundie, then fitting in a council, whom he tried, but 
in vain, te ſooth with flattery, or rouſe by reproaches. 
In the mean time, the multitude, kindled by the ardour of 
Murray's ſpirit, ruſhed to obey the orders they had re- 
ceived, fired upon King James, killed an officer by his 
ſide, and obliged him to retire. | 170 
When theſe violent actions were over, and the inhah- 
itants reflected there were no regular troops among them, 


fear and conſciouſneſs of what they had done, and what 


they were to expect, ſeized them: They preſſed for the 


landing of the regiments: They offered to ſubmit to author- 


Ity : They kept even Lundie a kind of, priſoner in his own 
houſe, to prevent his departure. Embracing thoſe officers 
whom chance threw in their way, they conjured them 

i Ss not 


5 
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not to abandon them to the rage of an affronted enemy: 
They flattered, encouraged, reproached, menaced ; but 
In vain. The remaining officers of the two regiments, 
with many officers of the garriſon, withdrew, and ſailed 
to England. The leſs valiant part of the multitude, 
following their example, fled from the town. Lundie 
ſtole off with a load on his back : A diſgraceful diſguiſe, 
and ſuited to-the man who bore it : About 7500 militia, 
in arms, remained to defend the place againſt an enemy, 
once their ſovereign, .and at-the head of 20,000 regular 

forces. | 1 „ 
Men abandoned to themſelves, often exert a vigour, 
which, while they truſted to others, they knew not they 
poſſeſſed. The town was weak in it's fortifications, hav- 
ing only a wall, eight or nine feet thick, along the face 
of the rampart; a ditch, eight baſtions, and ſome out- 
works lately thrown up, and of little conſequence. It 
was weaker in it's artillery ; there being no more than 
twenty ſerviceable guns on the works : Near 20,000 un- 
armed hands increaſed the numbers, and diminiſhed 
the ſtrength of the place. But it's beſt defence lay in 
the minds of it's defenders. Men refined from all the 
droſs of their party, and poſſeſſed of the valour and en- 
thuſiaſm of thoſe Scottiſh anceſtors from whom moſt of 
the inhabitants of Ulſter are deſcended. They offered 
the command of the place to Captain Murray: With 
the ingenuous frankneſs, which is the common attendant 
of true courage, he anſwered, He was better fitted for 
< offenſive than defenſive war: And offered to take the 
<ommand of the horſe. Major Baker was choſen gov- 
ernor : With that modeſty, which likewiſe attends true 
courage, he begged to have an aſſiſtant. The garriſon, 
under the impreſſions of religion which danger incites, 
-choſe Mr. Walker, a clergyman, to aſſiſt him; a man 
who hid a great and warlike ſpirit, under the moſt 
peaceful of profeſſions. Theſe men formed the garriſon 
and inhabitants into a number of regiments proportion- 
ed to that of the baſtions: And, in order to create the 
greater emulation, they aſſigned different parts of the 
works to different regiments, which they alone were to 
defend. The beſieged repaired , their fortifications and 
f „ e artillery, 
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artillery, as well as the ſhortneſs of the time would per- 
mit. They alarmed King James by continual ſallies in 
the day, in the night, in time of meals, in rain, in miſt. 
They deſtroyed his works; or, where ſucceſs failed them, 
they returned contented that they had haraſſed his troops. 
Theſe ſallies they made more formidable by a practice 
which pedants in the profeſſion of arms would have diſ- 
approved. When a ſally was to be made, the command 
was offered to whatever officer would undertake it ; and 
the officer offered the ſervice to whatever ſaldiers would 
attend him: Hence competition among the officers : 
Hence confidence among the ſoldiers, who reaſoned up- 
on the merits of thoſe who commanded them, and fol- 
lowed thoſe only, in ſudden fervices, under whom they 
were ſure to conquer. Murray flew from man to man, 


and from body to body. Walker aſſembled them at | 


ſermons. Murray eried out, © That it was not a few 
© military evolutions, nor the movements of arms by 
rale, the mere parade and foppery of war, which made 
« ſoldiers; but ſtrong bodies, ſtronger minds, the con- 
„ tempt of dangers and death: Or if, in regular fields 
of battle, diſciplined troops had the advantage over a 
© militia, uſeleſs was that advantage here, where the de- 
* fenders . fought behind walls; a ſituation in which 
* thoſe who could bear moſt fatigue, and durſt ſtand 
* longeſt to their. poſts, muſt in the end prevail in the 
© conteſt.” Walker pointed to their churches, to the ſky : 
© Theſe were the holy fanes from which their enemies 
were to drive them, if they ſurvive with diſgrace : 
© This the aſylum prepared for them by their God, if 
© they died with glory in his cauſe.' The young ani- 
mated the old: The old gave counſel, gave praiſes to the 
| young : All were fired by hatred of the catholic religion, 
enthuſiaſm for their own, and the dread of a vengeance 
proportioned to both. Perhaps too the ſpirit of compe- 
bition. and the glory of defending a place which regular 
troops had abandoned, was equal to any of their orher 
| Incitements. - James continued his attacks unſucceſsful- 
ly during eleven days; and then went to Dublin to 
meet his parliament. He left the army under Hamilton 

to continue the ſiege. Bt: FSR 
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In the mean time, intelligence is received that the 
French had made another embarkation of ſtores, and ſome 
troops, for the ſervice of their allies in Ireland. The 
Engliſh fleet is ſent in queſt of the French fleet, which 
was to conduct the embarkation. They met and engaged, 
The battle laſted moſt of the day with equal ſucceſs, 
The Engliſh fleet retired towards Scilly, and the French 
towards Ireland, where they landed their. romp and 
ſtores. 

But the acceſſion of ſtrength to James's party, by the 
diſembarkation from France, did not ſhake the reſolution 
of the faithful defenders of Londonderry. General Kirk 
had been ſent to them from England with proviſions, 
and a reinforcement of 5000 men. From different ac- 
cidents, he did not arrive in the lake of Derry, until the 
13th of June. Upon the fipht of his fleet, which con - 
filted of thirty fail, rhe beſieged gave the: uſual ſaluta- 
tions of joy: But, perceiving them received with ſilence, 
and no jovial returns made by the ſeamen, they looked 
upon each other with uncertain and forboding eyes. 
Soon after, they were informed, that Kirk, upon receiv - 
ing information that the paſſage of the river to the 
town was ſecured by works, had reſolved to retire to the 
Inch, an iſland fix miles from Londonderry. Theſe 
works were batteries along the banks, veſſels ſunk in the 
channel, and a boom which had been throw acroſs: the 
river, and which was defended by two forts; and all 
theſe were reported to be much ſtronger than they were. 
Upon theſe ſad news, the beſieged made fignals of diſtreſs 
from their ſteeples to Kirk, but in vain. After a ſhort 
| ſtay, he ſet ſail; the inhabitants of the town following 
his ſhips with their eyes as long as they could perceive 
them. Kirk choſe the Inch for a ſtation; becauſe it 

facilitated the junction of the volunteers, who lay at 
Inniſkilling with his detachment, and for that reaſon 
too he fortified it. From thence he ſent a letter to the 
townſmen, affuring them, in terms full of affectat ion, 
that every thing in Scotland, England, and Ireland, was 
n e and that ſuccours beyond their wiſhes were 


fſpee ily to join them; but he concluded with giving 


them in charge to huſband well their proviſions : 5 
letter 
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jetter more alarming than all the menaces of the enemy. 
But the beſieged, though in a deſperate condition, did 
not give themſelves up to deſpair. Not contented 
with making ſallies, and defending the old out works 


of the place, they even advanced new ones, and became 


expert in fortification and mining, by imitating the arts 
which were employed againſt them. The women at- 
tended every ſervice, .animating the men by their cries, 
and often aſſiſt ing them with their hands. All the ſpare 
time of the garriſon, and of the inhabitants, was ſpent 
in private prayer, or public devotion ;. yet it was ſtrange, 
amidſt the union created by common danger, to fee re- 
ligious diviſions break forth. The conformiſts and non- 
conformiſts inſiſted each to have poſſeſſion of the cathe- 
dral ; nor could mutual. ſlaughter have been prevented, 
had it not been agreed, that the one claſs ſhould attend 


ſervice in the forenoon, the other in the afternoon. A- 


bout the middle of june, when the weather grew ſultry,. 
| diſeaſe at laſt ſeized them, cooped up in a narrow place. 
They buried fifteen officers in one day. Baker their gov- 
ernor died. Yet even death, in this form, more diſmal 
than in that of war, diſmayed them not. Their provi- 
ſions being ſpent, they preſerved. life by eating horſe- 
fleſh, tallow, ſtarch, ſalted hides, impure animals, and 
roots of vegetables. When their cannon-ball. was near 
fpent, they made uſe of brick covered with lead. In this 
ſituation, General Hamilton prefled them-to ſurrender, 
upon conditions that were reaſonable. Their anſwer- 
conſiſted. in aſking, If he thought they could truſt one, 
* who had betrayed the truſt which their maſter had put 

James, tired with the tediouſneſs of the ſiege, and 
_ alarmed at Kirk's arrival, ſent Mareſchal Roſen, his 
commander in chief, in the end of June, to urge matters. 
with more vigour. Roſen, having more knowledge in: 
the arts of attacking places than the Iriſh generals, 
changed the diſpoſitions, inveſted the place more cloſely,. 
and made many furious but ineffectual affaults. At: 
length, provoked by the fidelity of the garriſon, inſtead: 
of honouring it, he took a ſtep unparallelled in modern 
ages, He gave orders that all the inhabitants, ten miles 
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around Londonderry, ſhould be driven under the walls 


of the town: He ordered the country to be burnt': He 
proclaimed, if the town did not ſurrender before ten 


days were elapſed, that all the inhabitants within it 


ſhould be put to the ſword. 5000, or, as other writers 
relate, 7000 miſerable wretches, who were collected 
'from the country around, men, women, the old, the 
young, even the ſick, and nurſes with infants hanging 
on the breaſt, all were driven, with drawn ſwords, 
under the walls of the town. This device weakened 
the ſpirits of James's army by it's horror, and ſtrengthen- 
ed thoſe of the beſieged by turning a ſedate into a furi- 


ous valour. Many of the priſoners called to their friends 


on the walls above them, © To attend to their own in- 
6 tercſt, not theirs : For that a ſurrender to men void 
© of all Chriſtian humanity could not ſave thoſe who were 
© without, and would only involve thoſe who were with- 


in in one common ſlaughter.” The Iriſh officers executed 


' their orders againſt their countrymen, weeping and 


obeying; and many of them owned that the cries they 


then heard rang for ever after in their ears. The beſieged, 


on the other hand, ereding a gibbet on the baſtion near- 


eſt the enemy, gave orders to hang up whatever priſon- 
ers fell into their hands, and wrote to the enemy to ſend 
prieſts to confeſs them. During two days and two nights, 
the unhappy victims of Rofen's reſentment continued at 


the foot of the walls, without meat, drink, fire, or ſhelter, 
Where many hundreds of them died. At the end of 


that time, ſuch of them as were-able to go away were 
permitted to do ſo. But thoſe who died were the moſt 
fortunate : For the reſt filled with the ſeeds of diſeaſes, 


and with dejection, as they wandered homewards, be- 
held, on all ſides, their habitations in aſhes, here and 


there at diſtances the ſmoke of ſome not extinguiſhed ; 
their cattle, furniture, proviſtons carried off. A vaſt 
filence reigned over the land: And they envied their 
companions who were at reſt from their miſeries. It 
would be inhuman to the memory of the unhappy to 
impute- the diſgrace of this action to James: He revok- 
ed the order as foon as he heard of it; becauſe his own 
ſufferings had probably taught him to feel for thoſe of 
others. . - 
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- Kirk, in the mean time, heard the cries; and ſaw the 
fires, though enraged, yet perhaps not diſpleaſed, to ſee 
his on character for cruelty exceeded. At laſt, receiv- 
ing intelligence, that the garriſon, funk with fatigues, 
had ſent propoſals of capitulation, and that they had pro- 
viſions only for two days, he reſolved upon an attempt 
to throw a convoy of proviſions into the place, by means 
of three victual frigates, and a man of war to cover them. 
An attempt, upon the ſucceſs of which, it was obvious to 
all, the loſs: or ruin of the town could not fail to de- 
pen „ 9 , 
: So ſoon as theſe veſſels approached the town, upon the 
30th of July, the Iriſh army haſtened to that fide; ſome 
to oppoſe them, and the reſt to gratify their curiolity; 
That part of the garriſon which was not upon duty, 
ranged themſelves along the walls neareſt the river, with 
eyes intent, and hands lifted up to heaven for the ſucceſs 
of the convoy. Kirk had been deceived in the ſtrength 
of the enemies works. The ſhip of war too, by galling 
the enemy's batteries, drew their fire upon itfelf, and thus 
ſaved the victuallers from danger. The foremoſt of the 
victuallers, at the firſt ſhock, broke the boom; but ran a- 
ground by the turn which this gave to her courſe. A 
ſhout burſt from the beſiegers, as from the mouth of one 
man, which echoed to the ſhips, the camp, and the town. 
Multitudes of them quitting their ranks, flew to the ſhore, 
and plunged into the water: Some puſhed off with their 
hands the boars they found there; others leaped into 
them ; all advanced, or called to advance, againſt the 
veſſel in diſtrels. The ſmoke of the enemy's fire, and of 
her own, covered her from the ſight of the beſieged. 
During this darkneſs and confuſion, the beſiegers called 
from the oppoſite ſide of the river, that the veſſel. was 
taken; a fhrill cry of miſery, like the wailings of wo- 
men, was heard from the walls. The common paleneſs 
of fear appeared not upon men who had loſt all ſenſe of 
it: For one, who was an eye-witneſs, relates, that, in 
the depth of deſpair, they looked black in the eyes of 

each other. But, in a little time, the victualler was ſeen - 
emerging from the ſmoke, having got off by the rebound 
of her own guns; and ſhe and her followers, amid the 
8 1 8 tumultuous 
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tumultuous cries of both parties, ſailed'up to the town. 
The minute-enumeration of circumſtances in hiſtory 
needs no apology, when they are the cauſes of great e. 
vents. Upon the fortune of this convoy turned the fate 
of Londonderry, and perhaps of Ireland. For, next day, 
the enemy raiſed the ſiege, after having continued it three 
months and a half, conſcious they could have hoped for 
ſucceſs from famine alone, not from their fwords. The 
_ garriſon was found to be reduced from 7500 men, to 
about 4000, of which 1000 were rendered unfit for ſer- 
vice; and the remaining part of the garriſon ſcarcely de» 
ferved to be called men; as, by watching and famine, 
they had rather the appearance of ſhadows. © Their eyes 
being hollow and 'ſunk beneath their brows, there ap- 
peared in the expreſſion of their looks, rather ſigns of re- 
fentment that their enemies had eſcaped, than of joy that 
themſelves were free. Even to their friends who reſ- 
cued them, thofe dark looks feemed to mark the remem- 
hrance that relief hath ſo often been called for in vain: 
Of the nnarmed multitude, about yJooo had periſhed by 
famine, diſeaſes, or the ſhot of the enemy. The ſupply - 
of proviſions was received with ſilent gratitude, as if it 
had been a gift from heaven, not with the noiſy rejoic- 
ings uſual upon ſuch occaſions; the garriſon, in a long and 
devout order, repaired in proceſſion to the church, check- 
ing the effuſion of their joy, until they had returned: 
thanks to that God who was the author of their relief. 


LES. EXVIH. Tnz SIEGE or CALAIS, 


FE DWAR D III. after the battle of Creſſy, laid ſiege 
1to Calais. He had fortified his camp in ſo im- 
pregnable a manner, that all the efforts of France proved: 
ineffectual to raiſe the ſiege, or throw ſuccours into the 
city.—The citizens, under Count Vienne, their gallant 
_ governor, made an admirable defence.—France had now 
put the ſickle into her ſecond harveſt, ſince Edward, 
with his victorious army, fat down before the town. The 
eyes of all Europe were intent on the iſſue. Ar length 
famine did more for Edward than arms,—After ſuffes- 

; | Ing. 
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ing unheard of calamities, they reſolved to attempt the 
enemy's camp. — They boldly ſallied forth: The Engliſn 
joined battle; and, after a; long and deſperate engage» 
ment, Count Vienne was taken priſoner, and the citizens, 
who ſurvived. the ſlaughter, retired within their gates. 
The command devolving upon Euſtace St. Pierre, a man 
of mean birth, but of exalted virtue, he offered to ca- 
pitulate with Edward, provided he permitted them to de- 
art with life and liberty. Edward, to avoid the impu- 
tation of cruelty, conſented to ſpare the bulk of the Ple- 
beians, provided they delivered up to him ſix of their 
principal citizens with halters about their necks, as vic- 
tims of due atonement for that ſpirit of rebellion,. with 
which they had inflamed the vulgar. When his meſlen- 
ger, Sir Walter: Mauny, delivered the terms, conſterna- 
tion and pale diſmay were impreſſed on every counte- 
nance. To a long and dead filence, deep ſighs and-groans 
ſucceeded, till Euſtace St. Pierre, getting up to a little 
eminence, thus addreſſed the aflembly.: — My friends; 
ve are brought to great ſtraits this day. We maſt 


— 


« either yield: to the terms of our _crael and inſnaring 
© conqueror, or yield up our tender infants,. our wives, 
and daughters, to the bloody and brutal luſts of the 
© violating: ſoldiers. Is there any expedient left, where: 
© by we. may avoid the guilt and infamy of delivering 
© up thoſe! (who' have ſuffered every miſery, with you},.on 
* ths, one hand, or the deſolatien and horror of a ſacked. 
« city on the dther? There is, my friends, there is one ex- 
« pedient left, a gracious, an excellent, a god-like expedi- 
ent! Is there any here to whom virtue is dearer than life? 
Let him offer himſelf. an oblation for the fafety of his 
people; he ſhall not fail of a bleſſed approbation from 
that power, who offered up his only Son for the ſalva- 
tion of mankind.* He ſpoke; — but an univerſal ſilence 
enſued.— Each man looked around for the example of 
that virtue and magnanimity, which all wiſhed to ap- 
prove in themſelves, though they wanted the reſolution. 
At length St. Pierre reſumed : I doubt not but there 
© are many here as ready, nay more zealous of this mar- 
* tyrdom than I can be, though the ſtation, to which I 
* am raiſed by the captivity of Lord Vienne, * 
; e © right 
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Lirigght to be the firſt in giving my life for your ſakes, 
41 give it freely: 1 give it cheerfully. Who comes 
next? © Your ſon, exclaimed a youth not yet come 
to maturity. — Ah, my child! cried St. Pierre; I am 
then twice facrificed. But, no. I have rather be. 
6 Ha thee a ſecond time. —Thy years are few, but 

ull, my fon. The victim of virtue has reached the 
© utmoſt purpoſe and goal of mortality. Who next, my 
7 friends? This is the hour of heroes :* © Your kinſman ! 
cried John de Aire. Your kinſman!” cried James 
Wiſſant. Your kinſman l' cried Peter Wiſhnt. ———. 
Ah! exclaimed Sir Walter Mauny, burſting into tears; 
c why was not I a citizen of Calais? The fixth victim 
Was (till wanting, but was quickly e by lot from 
numbers who were now emulous of ſo ennobling an ex- 


ample. The keys of the city were then delivered to Sir 


Walter. He took the fix priſoners into his cuſtody ; 


then ordered the gates to be opened, and gave charge to 


bis attendants to conduct the remaining citizens, with 
their families, through the camp of the Engliſh. —Before 
they departed, however, they deſired. permiſſion to take 
their laſt adieu of their deliverers.— What a parting! 
what a ſcene © They crowded with thein wives and chi]- 
dren about St. Pierre and his fellow-priſoners. They 
embraced ; they clung around; they fell proſt rate before 
them. They groaned ; they wept aloud; and the joint 
elamour of their mourning paſſed the gates of the city, aud 
Was heard threughout the Engliſh camp. The Engliſh by 
this time were appriſed of what paſſed within Calais. 
They heard the voice of lamentation, and their ſouls were 
touched with compaſſion: Each of the ſoldiers prepared 
a portion of their own victuals to welcome and entertain 
the half, famiſhed inhabitants; and they loaded them 
with as much as their preſent weakneſs was able to bear, 
in order to ſupply them with ſuſtenance by the way. At 
length St. Pierre and his fellow victims appeared under 
the conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. All the tents 
of the Enpliſh were inſtantly emptied. The ſoldiers 
poured from all parts, and arranged themſelves on each 
fide to behold, to contemplate, to admire this little band 
of patriots, as they paſſed. They bowed down to them 
| on 
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on all. ſides. They murmured their applauſe of that vir- 


tue, which they could not but revere even in enemies; 


and they regarded thoſe ropes, which they had volunta- 


rily aſſumed about their necks, as enſigns of greater dig- 
nity than that of the Britiſh garter As ſoon as they 


had reached the preſence, © Mauny ! ſays the monarch, 


are theſe the principal inhabitants of Calais ?? They 


are, ſays Mauny ; they are not only the principal 


men of Calais, they are the principal men of France, 
« my Lord, if virtue has any ſhare ji the act of enno- 
bling.“ © Were they delivered peaceably, ſays Edward; 
© was there no reſiſtance, no commotion. among; the peo» 
ple?“ © Not in the leaſt, my Lord ; the people would 


6 all have periſhed, rather than have delivered the leaſt 


of theſe to your Majeſty. They are felf-delivered, ſelf- 
devoted, and come to offer up their ineſtimable heads 
© as an example equivalent for the ranſom of thouſands.? 
Edward was ſecretly piqued at this reply of Sir Walter: 
but he knew the privilege of a Britiſh ſabjeR, and ſup- 


preſſed his reſentment. * Experience,“ ſays: he, has 


© ever ſhown, that lenity only ſerves to invite people to 
© new crimes. Severity at times is indiſpenſably nec- 
© eflary to deter ſubjects into ſubmiſſion by puniſhment 
and example, Go, he cried to an afficer, lead theſe 
© men to execution. Your rebellien,'* contmued he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to St. Pierre; © your rebellion. againſt 
me, the natural heir of your crown, is highly aggra- 
© vated by your preſent preſumption and .affront of my 
© power,'—* We have nothing to aſk of your Majeſty,” 
ſaid Euſtace, © ſave what you cannot refuſe us.'— What 
is that?* *© Your eſteem, my Lord, ſaid Euſtace, and 
went out with his companions. „ 

At this inſt ant, a ſound of triumph was heard through · 
out the camp. The Queen had juſt arrived with a power. 
ful -reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter Mauny 
flew to receive her Majeſty, and briefly informed her of 
the particulars reſpecting the ſix victims.” | 

As ſoon as ſhe had been welcomed by Edward and his 
court, ſhe defired a private audience. My Lord, ſaid 
ſhe, the queſtion I am to enter upon is not touching 
* the lives of a few mechanics, —It reſpects the . 
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© of the Engliſh nation: At reſpects the glory of my 
C Edward, my huſband, my king —You think you have 
<:ſentericed fix of your enemies to death. No, my Lord; 
© they have Forrepend themſelves; and their execution 
would be the execution of their own 1 not the 


1 orders of Ed ward. 


They have ves thewſelves. Wet, they hows 


© behaved | themſelves greatly; I cannot but reſpec, 


* while I envy them, ſor leaving us no ſhare in the bon- 


7 our of this action, ſave that of granting > out an in» 
_ #. diſperſable: pardon.” I admit they have de 


erved every 
thing that is evil at your hands. They have proved 


+ the moſt inveterate and efficacious of your enemies, 


7 They alone have withſtood the rapid courſe of your 
conqueſts, and have withheld from you the crown to 
which you were born. Is it therefore that y5ou would 
reward them! that- you would gratify their deſires, 
that you would indulge their ambition, and inwreathe 


a death would exalt mechanics over the fame of the 
1 illuſtrious heroes, how would the name of Ed- 
ward, with all his triumphs, be tarniſhed thereby! 
Would it net be faid, that magnanimity and virtue are 


and that the objects whom he deſtines to the puniſhment 
of felons, are the very men who deſerve the praiſe and 
eſteem of mankind ? The ſtage, on which they would 
ſuffer, would be to them a ſtage of honour, but a {tage 
of ſhame to Edward; a reproach ro his conqueſts ; an 
indelible diſgrace to hie name. No, my Lord. Let 


to inveſt themſelves with glory at our expence. We 
cannot wholly deprive them of the merit of a ſacrifice 
fo nobly intended, but we may cut them ſhort of their 
defires ; in the place of that death, by which their 
glory would be conſummate, let us bury them under 
gifts; let us put them to confuſion with applauſes: 
We ſhall thereby defeat them of that popular opinion, 
which never fails to attend thoſe who ſuffer in the cauſe 


of virtue.“ I am convinced: You have prevailed, 


Be it ſo, replied Edward; prevent the execution; have 
them 


them with everlaſting glory and applauſe? But, if ſuch 


rown odious in the eyes of the monarch of Britain? 


us rather diſappoint theſe haughty burghers, who wiſh 
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them inſtauti y before us. They came; when the Queen, 


with an aſpect and accents. diffuſing ſweetneſs, thus be- 


fpoke them: Natives of France, and inbabitants of 
Calais, ye have put us to a vaſt expence of blood and 


_ © treaſure in the recovery of our. juſt and natural inher- 


© itance, but you have acted up to the beſt of an erro- 
* neous judgement ; and we admire and honour in you 
* that valour and virtue, by which we are ſo long kept 
© out of our rightful poſſeſſions. You noble burghers ; 
© you excellent citizens! though you were tenfold the 


enemies of our perſon and our throne, we, can feel 


nothing on our part, ſave reſpect and affection for you. 
Lou have been ſufficiently teſted. We looſe your chains, 
we ſnatch you from the ſcaffold; and we thank you 
for that leſſon of humiliation which you teach us, 
« when you ſhow aus that excellence is not of blood, of 
title, or ſtation ;—that virtue gives'a dignity ſuperior 
* to that of kings ;- and that thuſe whom the Almighty 
informs with ſentiments like yours, are juſtly and em- 
© inently raiſed above all human diſtinctious. You are 
© now free to depart to your kinsfolk, your country- 


«men, to all thoſe whoſe: lives and liberties you have fo 


© nobly redeemed, provided you refuſe not the tokens of 
Jour eſteem. Yet, we would rather bind you to our- 


© ſelves; : by every endearing obligation; and, for this 
* purpole, ee offer to you your choice of the gifts and 


_ © honours that Edward has to beſtow. -Rivals for 
fame, but always friends to virtue, we wiſh that Eng- 
land were intitled to call you her ſons.“ Ah my 

country l' exclaimed Pierre, It is now that 1 tremble 


© for you: Edward only wins our cities; but Philippa 
© conquers hearts.“ Brave St. Pierre, ſaid the Queen, 
© wherefore.look you ſo dejedted ??—* Ah Madam ! re- 
plied St. Pierre; when I meet with ſuch another op- 


© portunity of dying, I ſhall not regret that I ſurvived 


© this day.“ 


LES. LXIX. PERSEVERANCE' REWARDED. 


\EM OST HE N ES is an immortal inſtance of the 
nobleſt perſeverance, the only virtue that is 
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erowned. He was extremely affected with the honours 
which he faw paid to the orator Calliſtratus ; and, ſtill 
more, with the ſupreme power of eloquence - over the 
minds of men: and, not being able to reſiſt it's charms, 
he gave himſelf wholly up to it; from henceforth, re- 
nounced all other ſtudies and pleaſures ; and, during the 
continuance of Calliſtratus at Athens, he never quitted 
him, but made all the improvement he could from his 
precepts. 

The firſt eſſay of his eloquence Was 1 his guard- 
Tans, whom he obliged to refund a part of his fortune. 
Fncouraged by this event, he ventured to ſpeak before 
the people, but with very ill ſucceſs. He had a weak 
voice, a thick way of ſpeaking, and a very ſhort breath; | 
which occaſioned his being hifſed by the whole audience. 
As he withdrew, hanging down his head, and in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, Satyrus, one of the moſt excellent actors 
of thoſe times, who was his friend, met him; and, hav- 
ing learned from himſelf, the cauſe of his being ſo much 


dejected, aſſured him, that the evil was not without rem- 


edy, and that his caſe was not ſo deſperate as he imag- 
ined. He deſired him to repeat ſome of the verſes of 
Sophocles and Euripides to him; which he did. Saty- 
rus ſpoke them after him, and gave them ſuch graces, | 
by the tone, geſture, and ſpirit, with-which.he pronounc- 
ed -them, that Demoſthenes himſelf found .them quite 
different from what-they were in his own manner of 
ſpeaking. He-perceived plainly. what he wanted, .and 
applied himſelf: ftrenuouſly te tlie acquiring of it. | 

His efforts to correct his natural defects of utterance, | 
and to perfect himſelf in pronunciation, ſeem almoſt in- 
credible, and prove (as Cicero remarks) that an in- 
duſtrious perſeverance can ſurmount almoſt all things. 
He ſtammered to ſuch a degree, that he could not pro- 
_ nounce ſome letters; among others, that with which 
the name of rhetoric, the art he ſtudied, begins : He 
was alſo ſhort-breathed, as above mentioned. "Theſe ob- 
ſtacles he overcame at length, by putting ſmall pebbles 
into his mouth, pronouncing ſeveral verſes in that man- | 
ner, without interruption, and accompanying it with 


amt of or going up * and difficult places. He 
went 
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went alſo to the ſea · ſide; and, whilſt the waves were 
in the moſt violent agitation, hs ronounced barangues, 
both to ſtrengthen his voice, and to accuſtom himſelf, 
by the confuſed noiſe of the waters, to the roar of the 
eople, and the tumultuous cries of the public afſem- 
lies. 
| Demoſthenes took no leſs care of his action, than of 
his voice, He had a large looking glaſs in his houſe, 
which ſerved to teach him geſture, and at which he uſed 
to declaim, before he ſpoke in public. To correct a 
fault, which he had contracted, by an ill habit of ſhrug-. 
ging up his ſhoulders, he pr id, by ſtanding upright in 
a very narrow pulpit, or roſtrum, over which hung a hal- 
berd, in ſuch a manner, that if, in the heat of action, that 
motion eſcaped him, the point of the weapon might 
ſerve, at the ſame time, to admoniſh and correct him. 
His application to ſtudy, was no leſs ſurpriziug. To be 
the more removed from noiſe, and leſs ſubje& to diſtrac- 
tion, he ſhut himſelf uꝑ in a ſmall room under ground, 
ſometimes for months together: and there it was, by 
the light of his lamp, that he conipoſed thoſe admirable - 
erations, which were ſaid, by them who envied him; to 
© ſmell of the oil; to imply that they were too elab- 
orate. Demoſthenes heard them ; and only told them 
in reply, It is plain, that yours did not coſt vou ſo 
much trouble.“ He roſe conſtantly very early in the 
morning, and uſed to ſay, that he was forry when any 
workman was at his buſineſs before him. 
Me may farther judge of his extraordinary efforts to 
acquire excellence of every kind, from the pains he took 
in copying Thucydides's biſtory eight times with his 
own hand, in order to render the ſt yle of that great man 
familiar to him. And his N was well beſtowed; 
for, by theſe means, he carried the art of e 
to the higheſt degree of perfection, of Which it was 
capable; inſomuch, that, as Cicero informs us, all. 
Greece came in crowds to Athens to hear him ſpeak. 
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LES. LXX. Tur Syxzecn or CAIUS MARIUS ro 


THE ROMANS, oN THEIR RESITATINOG TO AP» 
POINT HIM GENERAL IN THE EXPEDITION 
AGAINST JUGURTHA, MERELY ON ACCOUNT 


OF HIS 8 RIOT sf 


T is bot too common, .my countrymen, to obſerve a 
material difference between the behaviour of thoſe, 
who ſtand candidates for places of power and truſt, be. 
fore, and after their obtaining them. They ſolicit them 
in one manner, and execute them in another. They ſet 


out with a great appearance of activity, humility, and 
moderation; and they quickly fall into floth, pride, and 


avarice. It is, undoubtedly, no eaſy matter to diſcharge, 
to the general ſatisfaction, the duty of a ſupreme com- 
mander, in troubleſome times. I am, I hope, duly ſen- 
ſible of the importance of the office I propoſe. to take 
upon me, for the ſervice of my country. To carry on, 
with effect, an expenſive war, and yet be frugal .of the 


public money; to oblige thoſe to ſerve, whom it may 


be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at the ſame time, a 
complicated variety of operations; to concert meaſures 
at home, anſwerable to the One of things abroad ; and 
to gain every valuable end, in ite of oppoſition, from 
the cnvious, the factious, and - diſaffected; to do all 
this, my countrymen, is more difficult than is generally 
thought. And, beſides the diſadvantages, which are 
common to me with all others in eminent ſtations, my 
caſe is, in this reſpec, peculiarly hard ; that, whereas a 


commander of patrician rank, if he be guilty of a neglect, 
or breach of duty, has his great connect ions, the antiquity 
of his family, tlie important ſervices of his anceſtors, and 


the multitudes he has by power engaged in his intereſt, 
to ſcreen him from condign puniſhment : My whole 


ſafety depends upon myſelf ; which renders it the more 


indiſpenſably neceſſary for me to take care, that my con- 


duct be clear and unexceptionable. Beſides, I am well 


aware, my countrymen, that the eye of the public is up- 
on me; and that, though the impartial, who prefer the 


real advantage of the commonwealth to all other con- 
Y — liderations, 
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gderations, favour my pretenſions, the Patricians want 
nothing ſo much as an occaſion againſt me. It is, there- 
fore, my fixed reſolution, to uſe my beſt endeavours, that: 
you be not diſappointed in me, and that their indirect 
deſigns againſt me may be defeated. I have, from my 
youth, been familiar with toils and with dangers. E 
was faithful to your intereſt, my countrymen, when 
ferved you for no reward, but that of honour. It is nos 
my deſign to betray you, now that you have conferred 
upon me a place of profit. You have committed to my 
conduct the war againſt Jugurtha. The Patricians are 

offended at this. But where would be the wiſdom. of 
giving ſuch a command to one of their honourable body, 
a perſon of illuſtrious birth, of ancient family, of in- 
numerable ſtatues, but—of no experience. What ſer⸗ 
vice would his long line of dead anceſtors, or his mul- 
titude of motionleſs ſtatues, do his country in the day of 
battle? What could ſuch a general do, but, in his-trep- 
idation and inexperience, have recourſe to ſome inferior 
commander, for direction in difficulties, to which he 
was not himſelf. equal? Thus, your Patrician general: 
would, in fact, have a general over him; ſo that, the 
acting commander would ſtil]: be a Plebeian. So true 
1s this, my countrymen, that I have myſelf Known thoſe, 
who have been choſen conſuls, begin then to read the 
hiſtory. of: their own country, of which, till that time, 
they were totally ignorant ; that is; they firſt obtained. 
the employment, and then bethought: themſelves of-the- 
qualifications neceffary for the proper diſcharge of it. F 
ſubmit to your judgement, Romans, on whieh ſide the 
advantage lies, when a compariſon is made between Pa- 
trician haughtineſs, and Plebeian experience. | The very: 
actions which they have only read, 1 have partly ſeen, 
and partly myſelf atchieved. What they know by: 
reading, I know by action. They are pleafed to flight. 
my mean birth: I deſpiſe their mean eharacters. Want 
of birth and fortune is the objection againſt me: Want 
of perſonal worth againſt them. But are net all men of 
the ſame ſpecies? What can make a difference between 
one man and another; but the endowments of the mind? 
For my part, I ſhall always loek upon the braveſt man 
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as the nobleſt man. Suppoſe it were inquired of the 
fathers of ſuch Patricians as Albinus and Beſtia, whether, 
If they had their choice, they would deſire ſous of their 
character, or of mine; what would they anſwer; but 
that they ſhould wiſh the worthieſt to be their ſons? If 
the Patricians have reaſon to deſpiſe me, let them like- 
wiſe deſpiſe their anceſtors, whoſe nobility was the fruit 
of their virtue. Do they envy the hanours beſtowed up- 
on me ? Let them envy likewiſe my labours, my abſti- 
nence, and the dangers | have undergone for my country; 

by which J have acquired them. But thoſe worthleſs 
men lead ſuch a life of inactivity, as if they deſpiſed any 
honours you can beſtow ; whillt they aſpire to honours, 

as if they had deſerved them by the moſt; induſtrious 
virtue. They arrogate the rewards of activity for their 
having enjoyed the pleaſures of luxury. Yet none can 


be more laviſh, than they are, in praiſe of their anceſtors. ' 


And they imagine they honour themſelves by celebrat- 
ing their foretathers : Whereas they do the very con- 
trary. For, as much as their anceſtors were diſtinguiſh. 
ed for their virtues, ſo much are they diſgraced by their 
vices. The glory of anceſtors caſts a light, indeed, up- 
on their poſterity ; but it only ſerves to ſhow what the 


deſcendants are. It alike exhibits to public view their 


degeneracy, and their worth. I own I cannot boaſt of 
the deeds of my forefathers : But, I hope, I may anſwer 
the cavils of the Patricians, by ſtanding up. in defence of 

what I have myſelf done. Obſerve, now, my countrymen, 
 theinjuſtice of the Patricians. They arrogate to themſelves 
honours on account of the exploits done by their fore- 
fathers, whilſt they will not allow me the due praiſe for 
performing the very ſame ſort of actions in my own per- 
fon. He has no ſtatues, they cry, of his family. He 
can trace no venerable line of anceſtors.— What then! 
Is it matter of more praiſe to diſgrace one's illuſtrious 
anceſtors, than to become illuſtrious by his own good 
behaviour ? What if I can ſhow no ſtatues of my family ; 
I can ſhow the ſtandards, the armour, and the trappings, 
which | have myſelf taken from the vanquiſhed : | can 
ſhow the ſcars of thoſe wounds, which I have received 
by facing the enemies of my country, Theſe are my 
* | ” ſtatues. 
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ſtatues. ; Theſe are the honours I boaſt of; not left me 
by inheritance, as theirs; but earned by toil, by abſti- 
nence, by valour, amidſt clouds of, duſt, and ſeas of blood ; 
ſcenes of action, in which thoſe effeminate ; Patricians,. 
who endeavour, by indirect means, to depreciate me in 
your eſtsem, have never dared to a their faces. 


L E 8. LXXI. Hau ua To HIS SOLDIERS, 
KNOW Hon; ſoldiers, here yOu: or your. . 


be encompaſſed by fortune with the ſtricter bounds 
and neceſſities. Two ſeas encloſe you on the right and 


left; — not a ſhip to flee to for eſcaping. Before you is 


the Po, a river broader, and more rapid than the Rhone; 
behind you are the Alps, over which, even when your 
numbers were undiminiſhed, you were hardly able to 
force a paſſage. Here then, ſoldiers, you muſt either 
conquer or die, the very firſt hour you meet the enemy. 
But the ſame fortune, which has thus laid you under the 
_ neceſſity of fightiug, has ſet before your eyes thoſe re- 
wards of victory, than which, no men are ever wont to 
wiſh for greater from the immortal gods. Should we, 
by our valour, recover only Sicily and Sardinia, which. 
were ravaged from our fathers, thoſe would be no in- 
conſiderable prizes. Vet, what are theſe? The wealth 
of Rome, whatever riches ſhe has heaped together in 
the ſpoils of nations, all theſe, with the maſters of them, 
will be yours. You have been-long enough employed 
in driving the cattle upon the vaſt mountains of Luſita- 
nia and Celtiberia; you have hitherto. met with no re- 
ward worthy of the labours and dangers you have under- 
gone. I the time is now come. to reap the full recom- 
penſe of your toilſome marches over ſo many mountains 
and rivers, and through ſo many nations, all of them in 
arms. This is the place which fortune has appointed 
to be the limits. of your labours ; it is here that you will 
finiſh your glorious warfare, and receive an ample rec- 
ompenſe of your completed ſervice. For I would not 
have you imagine, that victory will be as difficult as the 
name of a Roman war is great and ſounding. It has 


often happened, that a deſpiſed enemy has given a bloody 
6 battle, 
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battle, and the moſt renowned kings and nations, have, 


by a ſmall force, been overthrown. And if you but 


take away the glitter of the Reman name, what is there 
wherein they may ſtand in competitien with you? For, 
(to ſay nothing of your ſervice in war for twenty years 
together, with ſo much valour and ſucceſs) from the very 
pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, from the utmoſt 


bounds of the earth, through ſo many warlike nations of 
Spain and Gaul, are you not come hither. victorious ? 


And with whom are you now to fight? With raw ſold. 
iers, an undiſciplined army, beaten, vanquiſhed, beſieged. 
by the Gauls the very laſt ſummer, an army unknown to 
their leader, and unacquainted with him. 
Or, ſhall I, who was born I might almoſt ſay, but cer- 


tainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that moſt 


excellent general, ſhall J, the conqueror of: Spain and: 


Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, but, which. 


is greater yet, of the Alps themſelves; ſhall I compare 


myſelf. with this-half-year captain? A captain before 
- whom ſhould one place the two armies without their en- 


ſigns, I am-perſuaded he would not know to-which of 
them he is conſul, I eſteem it no ſmall advantage, folds 
jers, that there is not one among you, who has not oft» 


en been an eye-witneſs of my exploits in war; not one 
of whoſe valour I myſelf have not been a ſpectator, ſo as to- 


be able to name the times and places of his. noble at- 
chievements; that with ſoldiers, whom I have a thouſ- 
and times praiſed and rewarded, and whoſe pupil ] was, 


before I became their general, I ſhall march againſt an 


army of men, ſtrangers to one another. . 
On what ſide ſoever l turn my eyes, I behold all: full: 


of courage and ſtrength; a veteran infantry, a moſt gal. 


Jant cavalry ; you, my allies, moſt faithful: and valiant; 
you, Carthaginians, whom not only your country's 
cauſe, but the juſteſt anger impels to-battle. The hope, 


the courage of aſſailants, is always greater than of thoſe 


who act upon the defenſive. With hoſtile. banners dif 


played, you are come down upon Italy; you bring the 
war. Grief, injuries, indignities fire your minds, and 


ſpur you forward to revenge. —Firit they demanded me, 


that I, your general, ſhould be delivered up te them; 


next, 
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gert, all of you who had fought at the fiege of Saguns 
tum; and we were to be put to death by the extremeſt 
tortures. Proud and etl racer! Every thing muſt be 
yours, and at your diſpoſal! You are to pre ſeribe to us 
with whom I ſhall make war, with whom we. ſhall 
make peace! You are to ſet us bounds ; to ſhut, us up 
within hills and rivers ; but you, you are not to obſerve 
the limits which yourſelves have fixed! Paſs, not. the 
Iberus. What next? Touch not the Saguntines. | a · 
guntum is upon, the Iberus, move not a ſtep. towards 
that city. Is it a ſmall matter then, that you have de- 
prived us of our ancient poſſeſſions, Sicily and-Sardinia z 
you would have Spain too? Well, we ſhall. yield Spain ; 
and then—you will paſs into Africa. Will paſs, did I 
ſay ?!—This'very year they ordered one of their conſuls 
into Africa, the other into Spain. No, ſoldiers, there 
is nothing left for us but what we can vindicate with 
our ſwords. Come on then. Be men. The Romans may 
with more fafety be cowards; her have their own 
country behind them, have places of refuge to flee to, 
and are ſecure from danger in the roads thither ; but 
for you. there is no middle fortune between death and 
victory. Let this be but well fixed in your minds, and 


once again, I ſay, Harv are cbnngne vers 
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LES. LXXII. Ex RAS“, Account of the Sack of Trey: 


\ LL were attentive to the godlike man, 

When from his lofty couch he thus began: 
Great Queen! What you command me to relate 
Renews the ſad remembrance of our fate; ; 
An empire from it's old foundations rent, 
And ev'ry woe the Trojans underwent ; 
A populons city made a deſert place; 
All that I ſaw, and part of which I wass 
Not even the hardeſt of our foes could hear, 


Nor ſtern 225 tell without a tear. 
* * * * * 


Tas now the head of night, when 8 repairs 

Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector's ghoſt before my ſight appears 
Shrouded in blood he ſtood, aud — in tears, 


4 1 
Such as when by the fierce Pelides dan, ES 
FTheſſalian oourfers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 


Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruſt | 
Through the pierc'd limbs: his body black with duſt. 


Unlike that Hector, who return'd from toils 

Of war triumphant in Aacian ſpoils, 

Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
Hurling amidſt their fleets the Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard were clotted a with gore, 
The ghaſtly wounds, he for his country bore, 
Now ſtream'd afreſh. „ - 
I wept to ſee the viſionary man, 
And, whillt my trance continu'd, thus began. 


O light. of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy, 
'Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy ! 
O, long expected by thy friends.! From whence 
Art thou ſo late return'd to our defence? 


Alas ! what wounds are theſe ? what new diſgrace: 


Deforms the manly honours of thy face? 


The ſpectre, groaning from his inmoſt 1 
This warning in theſe mournful words expreſs ad; 


Haſte goddefs- born Eſcape, by timely fights. 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 9 85 
Thy foes already have poſleſs'd our wall; 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 
Enough is paid to Pryam's royal name, 

Enough to country, and to deathleſs fame. 

Tf by a mortal arm my father's throne 


| Could have been fav'd—this arm the feat had Jone: | 


Troy now commends to thee her future ſtate, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate; 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls, 
And follow where thy various fortune calls. 


He ſaid, and brought, from forth the ſacred choir, 


The gods, and relics of th' immortal fire. 

Now peals of ſhouts came thund ring from afar, 
Cries, threats, and loud lament, and mingled war. 
The noiſe approaches, though our palace ſtood 
oo — ſtreets, tmboſom'd. cloſe with wood; 
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Louder and louder ill I hear th' alarms 
Of human cries diſtin&, and claſhing arms. 
Fear broke my lumbers. 


I mount the terraſs; thence the town ſurvey, 
And liſten what the ſwelling ſounds convey. 
Then Hector's faith was manifeſtly clear'd ; 
And Grecian fraud in open light appear'd. 
The palace of Deiphobus aſcends 
In ſmoky flames, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next ; the ſeas are bright 
With ſplendors not their own, and ſhine with ſparkling 
li ht. ; f 
New clamours, and new clangours now ariſe, 
The trumpet's voice, with agonizing cries. _ 
With frenzy ſeiz'd I ran to meet th' alarms, 
Reſolv'd on death, reſolv'd to die in arms. 5 
But firſt to gather friends, with whom t' oppoſe _ 
If fortune favour'd, and repel the foes, _ 2 
By courage rous'd, by love of country fir'd, 
With ſenſe of honour and revenge inſpir'd. 


Pantheus, Apollo's prieſt, a ſacred name, 
Had 'ſcap'd-the Grecian ſwords, and paſsꝰd the flame, 
With 8 loaded, to my doors he fed, 
And by the hand his. tender grandſon led. 


What hope, O Pantheus? Whither can we run? 
Where make a ſtand? Or what may yet be done ? 


Scarce had ſpoke, when Pantheus, with a groau, 
Troy—is no more! Her glories now are gone. 
The fatal day, th' appointed hour is come, He. 
When wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom | 
Transfers the Trojan ſtate to Grecian hands: 
Our city's wrapt in flames: the foe commands. 
To ſev'ral poſts their parties they divide; | 
Some block the narrow ſtreets; 5750 ſcour the wide | 
The bold they kill; th' unwary they ſurpriſe; 
Who 9 meets death, _ .death 145 bim who flies, | 
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L. E S. LXXIHI. A THUNDER STORM. 


T ſweeteſt ſmiles aroſe the virgin dawn, 
And ſpread new glories o'er the ſpangled lawn; 
The ſunny mountains, bright with flowing ſtreams, 
Reflected ſoft her golden .colour'd beam 
But ere the ſun had gain th' ethereal height, 
His flaming ray was quench'd in ſudden night. 
Black riſing clouds uſurp the face of day; * © 

And fiery Feams the duſky wreaths betray ; 

The clouds, impreſs'd with various motions, fly, 

And dread confuſion rules the troubled ſky. * 
With interrupted breath, the dubious breeze 
Diſturbs the floods, and ſtirs the quiv'ring trees; 
The gloomy hills, with duſky vapours crown'd, 
Shed deeper horrors o'er the plains around. 

A conſcious dread aſtoniſh'd Nature feels, 
Thro' all her regions, nor that dread conceals ; 
Th' affrighted herds acroſs the duſky plain 
Tumultuous ſcud, not heed the tending ſwain; 
While on the darken'd heath, in narrow ſpace 
Contracted, ſtands the timid fleecy races 
The feather'd tribes forſake the troubled ſky ; 
Some plung'd in thickeſt ſhades in ſecret lie, 
And ſome to hollow rocks for ſhelter fly. 
All to their ſev'ral homes with ſpeed repair 
The birds of night come forth, and wing the deſert air. 


5 JJͤãð ?D;1¹r : REY -£ 
Now kindling into rage black ſtorms ariſe, 

And deaf ning noiſes fill the echoing ſkies: 
Dread thro' the darken'd air loud thunders roll; 
The rapid light'nings dart from pole to pole; 
Black livid flames torment the blaſted fight, - _ 
And ſtrike the ſhadowy hills with dreadful light : 
Wide o'er th! extended plains their treaſures large, 
In copious floods the ſtreaming clouds diſcharge : 
Prone down the hills abrupt, from rock to rock, 
Red, roaring, rough, th' impetuous torrent ſmoke. 


. Unhappy 


C 1 I 


Unhappy he, far from his native home, 
Who devious wanders thro' the fiery gloom ; 
Wide o'er the pathleſs waſte forlorn he ſtrays, 
While round his head the ſheety light'nings blaze; 
Thro' the dark ſky loud peals of thunder roll, 
And fate, approaching, takes his trembling ſoul; 
Thrice happy they whoſe calm unruffled mind, 
To Heav'n's all-wiſe diſpoſing will's refipn'd, : 
Can hear unmov'd the thunder's aweful roar, 
Or only mov'd the Godhead to adore.  _ - 


For me in that dread hour, when all around 
The light'nings flaſh, and thunders ſhake the ground, | 
My homely cot be then my bleſt retreat, 

Where calm contentment holds her peaceful ſeat), 
Whoſe humble roof excludes the ruſhing rain, 
It's ſhelter woods when whirlwinds ſweep the plain; | 
While Delia here obſerves the light'nings blaze, ; 
And her quick throbbing breaſt her fear betrays, 
Be mine the taſk theſe tumults to allay, _ - 
9 from her lovely cheek to chaſe e fear away. 


LES. LXXIV. On THE BEING, or a GOD. 5 


ETIRE; ;—The world ſhut out + Thy wean 
call home ;— | 

Imagination's airy wing repreſs j— 1— 

Lock up thy ſenſes ; Let no paſſion ſtir j— 

Wake all to reaſon ;—Let her reign alone ;— 

Then, in thy ſoul's deep ſilence, and the depth 

Of Nature's ſilence, e, thus 1 W | 

As I have done. | 


What am I? and from whence 24 3 know, | 

But that I am; and, ſince I am, conclude N 

Something eternal: had there e' er been 3 

Nought ſtill had been: Eternal there muſt be 

But what eternal? — Why not human races??? 

And Adam's anceſtors without an end ? | 

That's hard to be conceived ; fince ev? ry link 

Of that eee N ſuoceſlion' is ſo rale "Yar 
Q. 3 : - Can 
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Can ev'ry part depend, and not the whole? 
Yet grant it true; new difficulties riſe; 
I'm {till quite out at ſea ; nor ſee the ſhore. | 
Whence earth, and theſe bright orbs ? —Eternal too! 
Grant matter was eternal; ſtill theſe orbs 
Would want ſome other Father ;—Much defgn 
Is ſeen in all their motions, all their makes; 
Deſign implies intelligence, and art: | 
That can't be from themſelves—or man : that art 
Man ſcarce can comprehend, could man beſtow ? 
And nothing greater, yet allow'd than man._—. 
Who, motion, foreign to the ſmalleſt grain, 
Shot thro? vaſt maſſes of enormous weight ? 
Who bid brute matter's reſtive lump e 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 
Has matter innate motion? Then each atom, 
Aﬀerting it's indiſputable right _ cog 
To dance, would form an univerſe of duſt: 
Has matter none? Then whence theſe glorious forms, 
And boundleſs flights, from ſhapeleſs, and repos'd ? 
Has matter more than motion? Has it thought, 
Judgement, and genius? Is it deeply learn'd 
In mathematics? Has it fram'd*ſuch laws, | 
Which, but to gueſs, a Newtcn made immortal? 
If art, to form; and counſel, to conduct; 
And that with greater far, than human ſkill, | 
Reſides not in each block; -A GODHEAD reigns. — 
And, if a GOD there is, that GOD how great! 


LES. LXXV. Romulus the founder of Rome, after 
building the city, reſolved to ſubmit the form of it's 
' government to the choice of the people ; and therefore, 
calling the citizens together, he harangued them thus 
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IF all the ſtrength of cities lay in the height of their 
ramparts, or the depth of their ditches, we ſhould 
have great reaſon-te be in fear for that which we have 
now built. Are there in reality any walls too high to 
be ſcaled by a valiant enemy? And of what uſe are ram- 

parts in inteſtine diviſions? They may ſerve for. a de- 

Aence againſt ſudden incurſions from abroad: but it 55 | 


7 


— 
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by courage and prudence chiefly, that the invaſions: of 


foreign enemies are repelled; and, by unanimity, ſobri- 
ety, and juſtice, that domeſtic ſeditions are prevented. 


Cities, fortified by the ſtrongeſt bulwarks, have been 
often ſeen to yield to force from without, or to tumults 


from within. An exact military diſcipline, and a ſteady 
obſervance of civil polity, are the ſureſt barriers againſt 
theſe evils. But there is {till another point of great im- 
portance to be conſidered. The proſperity of ſome rif- 
ing colonies, and the ſpeedy ruin of others, have, 'in a 


great meaſure, been owing to their form of government. 


Was there 'but one manner of ruling ſtates and cities, 
that could make you happy, the choice would not be 
difficult ; but I have Rape. that of the various forms of 
government, among the Greeks: and Barbarians, there 
are three which are highly extolled by thoſe who have: 
experienced them; and yet, that no one of thoſe is in 
all reſpects perfect; but each of them has ſome innate 
and incurable defekt. Chooſe you then in what manner 
this city ſhall be governed. Shall it be by one man? 
Shall it be by a ſele& number of the wiſeſt amongſt us? 
or, ſhall the legiſlative power be in the people? As for 
me, I ſhall ſubmit to whatever form of adminiſtration: 
you ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſh. As I think myſelf not un - 
worthy to command, fo neither am I unwilling to obey. 
Your having choſen me to be the leader of this colony, 
and your calling the city after my name, are honours: 


. ſafficient to content me; honours of. which, living or 


dead, I can never be deprived. - 


LES. LXXVI. Romulus was choſen King ; and Rome 


was governed by Kings for upwards of 240 years; till the 


_ expulſion of 1 won II. which was occaſioned by his 


ſon Sextus raviſhing Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, 
a noble Roman. Lucretia, zpon receiving this injury, 


| ſent for her huſband, who was then in the camp at Ardea,. 
with Tarquin, and for ſeveral of his friends, and having- 


informed them of the outrage ſhe had received, and en- 
gaged them to revenge it, ſtabbed herſelf to the heart, 


end died before them. The Romans had long groaned- 
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under the tyranny and cruelties of the Tarquins, and were 
' therefore glad to lay hold on ſo flagrant and outrageous 
an inſult to. ſhake off their yoke. The famous Junius 
Brutus, who, for ſome reaſons, had maſked himſelf, 
and concealed great talents under the appearance idi- 
otiſin, ſuddenly threw of his diſguiſe , and, going near 
to the dying lady, drew the poinard out of her boſom, and 
ſhewing it all bloody to the aſſembly, to their great a- 
 floniſhment, thus addreſſed them: : 


"ES, noble lady, I ſwear by this blood, which was 
once fo pure, and which nothing but royal villainy 
could have polluted, that F will purſue Lucius Tarquinus 
the proud, his wicked wife, and their children, with fire 
and ſword; nor will 1 ever ſuffer any of that family, or 


of any other whatſoever, to be King in Rome: Ye gods, 


call you to witneſs this my oath!— There, Romans, 
turn your eyes to that ſad ſpectacle 
Lucretius, Collatinus's wife — ſhe died by her own 
hand. See there a noble lady, whom the luſt of a Tar- 
quin reduced to the neceſſity of being her own execu. 
tioner, to atteſt her innocence. Hoſpitably entertained 
by her, as a kinſman of her hoſband's, Sextus, the per- 
fidious gueſt, became her brutal raviſher. - The chaſte, 
the generous Lucretia, could not furvive the inſult. Glo- 


rious woman! but once only treated as a flave, ſhe 


thought life no longer to be endured. Lucretia, a wom- 


an diſdained a hr that depended on a tyrant's will; 


and ſhall we, ſhall men with ſuch an example before our 
eyes, and, after five and twenty years of ignominious 


ſervitude, fhall we, through a fear of dying, defer one 


ſingle inſtant to aſſert our liberty? No, Romans, now 
is the time; the favourable moment, we have ſo long 
waited for, is come. Tarquin is not at Rome. The 
Patricians are at the head of the enterprize. The city 
15 abundantly provided with. men, arms, and all things 
neceffary. There is nothing wanting te ſecure the ſuc- 
cefs, if our own courage does not fail us. And ſhall 
thoſe warriors, who have ever been fo brave when for- 
eign enemies were to be ſubdued, or when conquelts 
1 | 2 | cp Were 
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were to be made, to gratify the ambition and avarice of 
Tarquin, be then only cowards, when they are to deliver 
themſelves from ſlavery ? ſome of you are perhaps intim- 
idated by the army which Tarquin now commands. 
The ſoldiers, you imagine, will take the part of theic- 
General. Baniſſi ſo groundleſs a fear. The love of lib- 
erty is natural to all men. Your fellow-citizens in the. 
camp feel the weight of oppreſſion with as quick a ſenſe 
as you. that are in Rome: They will all eagerly ſeize the 
occaſion of throwing off the yoke. Bur let us grant 
there may be ſome among them, who, through baſeneſs 
of ſpirit, or a bad education, will be diſpoſed to favour. 
the tyrant. The number. of theſe can be but. ſmall, and. 
we have means ſufficient in our hands to reduce them 
to reaſon. : They have left us hoſtages more dear to them 
than life. Their wives, their children, their fathers, 
their mothers, are here in the city. Courage, Romans, 
the gods are for us; thoſe gods, whoſe temples and al- 
tars the impious Tarquin has profaned by ſacrifices. and. 
libations made with polluted. hands, polluted with blood, 
and with. numberleſs unexpiated crimes committed a- 
gainſt his ſubjects. Ye gods, who protected our fore - 
fathers, ye Genii, who watch for the preſervation and. 
glory of Rome, do you inſpire us with courage and un- 
animity in this glorious, cauſe, and we will, to our laſt: 
breath, defend your worſhip from all profanation. 


LES. LXXVII. While Quinctius Capitolinus and A- 
grippa Furius were conſuls at Rome, the differences. 
betwixt the ſenate. an people: ran. ſo high,. that the 
Aqui and Volſci, taking. advantage of their inteſtine. 
diſorders, ravaged the country to the very gates of 

Nome, and the tribunes of the people forbad the nec - 
 efſary levies: of troops to- oppoſe them. Quinctius, 
a ſenator of great reputation, well beloved; and neu- 
in his fourth conſulate, got the. better. of. this oppoſition, 

by the following ſpeech. „ Fn 
HOUGH I am. not conſcious, . O Romans, of any- 
crime by me committed, it is yet with the utmoſt 

| ſhame. and. confuſion that I appear: in your aſſembly, . 
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You have ſeen it Poſterity will know it. In the fourth 


conſulſhip, of Titus Quinc&tius, the Aqui and Volſci 


(ſcarce a match for the Hernici alone) came in arms to 


the veiy gates of Rome, and went away unchaſtiſed! 
The courſe of our manners, indeed, and the ſtate of our 


affairs have long been ſuch, that I had no reaſon to pre- 
lage much good: but could I have imagined, that ſo 

great an ignominy would have befallen me this year, I 
would by death or baniſhment, (if all other means had 
failed) have avoided the ftation | am now in. What! 
might Rome then have been taken, if thoſe men who 
were at our fates had not wanted courage for the at- 
tempt !—Rome taken while I was conful.—Of honours 
F had ſufficienr—of life enough, —more than enough. 
I ſhould have died in my third conſulate. But who are 


they, that our daſtardly enemies thus deſpiſe ! The con- 
ſuls, or you, Romans ? If we are in the fault, depoſe us, 
or puniſh us yet more ſeverely. If yon are to blame, may 


neither God nor man puniſh your faults ! only may you 


repent. No, Romans, the configence of our enemies is 
not owing to their courage, or to their belief of your 
cowardice. They have been too often vanquiſhed, not 


to know both themſelves and you. Diſcord, diſcord is 


the ruin of this city. The eternal diſputes between the 


fenate and the people, are the ſole canſe of our misfor- 


tunes. While we ſet no bounds to our domination, nor 
you to your liberty: while you impatiently endure pa- 
trician magiſtrates, and we plebeian, our enemies take 
beart, grow elated and preſumptuous. In the name of 
the immortal gods, what is it, Romans, you would have? 
You deſired tribunes, for the ſake of peace we granted 
them. You were eager to have decemvirs, we conſented 
to their creation. You grew weary of theſe decemvirs, 
we obliged them to abdicate. Your hatred purſued 
them when reduced to private men; and we ſuffered you 
to put to death, or baniſh, patricians of the firſt rank 
in the republic. You inſiſted upon the reſtoration of 
the tribuneſhip, we yielded; we quietly ſaw conſuls 
af your faction elected. You have the protection of 
your tribunes, and the privilege of appeal ; the patricians 


are ſubjected to the decrees of the commons. Under 


pretence 
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pretence of equal and impartial laws, you have invaded 
our rights, and we have ſuffered it, and we {till ſuffer 


it. When ſhall we ſee an end of diſcord ! When 
ſhall we have one intereſt and one common country:? 


Victorious and triumphant, you ſhow lefs temper chan . 
we under defeat. When you are to contend with us, | 


ou ſeize the Aventine hill, you can polleſs yourſelves 
of the Mons Sacer. | 


The enemy is at our gates, the Aquiline is near be- 


ing taken, and no body ſtirs to hinder it. But againſt 
45 you are valiant, againſt ws you can arm Ws, dili- 


gence. Come on, then, beſiege the ſenate-houſe, make 


a camp of the forum, fill the jails with our nobles, and 
when you have atchieved theſe glorious exploits, then, 


at laſt, ſally out at the Æſquiline gate, with the ſame 


fierce ſpirits againſt the enemy, Does your reſolution 
fail you for this ? Go then, and behold from your walls, 
your Jands ravaged, your houſes plundered and in flames, 
the whole country laid waſte with fire and ſword. Have 
you any thing here to repair theſe damages? Will the 
tribines make up your lofles to you ? they'll give you 
as many words as you pleaſe : : bring impeachments, in 
abundance, againſt the prime men of the ſtate: heap 
laws upon laws; aſſemblies you ſhall have without end: 
But will any of you return the richer from theſe aſſem- 
blies! Exrioguiſh, O Romans, thoſe fatal dis ifions; gen- 
erouſly break this curſed inchantment, which keeps you 
buried in a ſcandalous inaction. Open your eyes, and 


conſider the management of theſe ambitious men, who, 


to make themſelves powerful in their own party, ſtudy 
nothing but how they may foment diviſtons in the com- 
mon wealth. 

If you can but ſummon up your former conrage, if 
you will now march out of Rome, with your conſuls, 
there is no puniſhment you can inflict, which I will not 
ſubmit to, if I do not, In a few days, drive theſe pillagers 


out of our territory. This terror of war (with which 
you ſeem ſo grievouſly ſtruck) ſhall quickly be rene 


from Rome to their own cities. 


LES, 
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LE S. LXXVII. The following ſpeeches are thiſe 


preceding the battle of Zama; which concluded the 
_ ſecond Punic war to the advantage of the Romans, 
after it had laſted ſeventeen years. The two generals. 
were Hannibal, and the famous. Scipio Africanus, 
An interview was deſired by Hannibal, and agreed to 
by Scipio. The place pitched upon was a large plain, 
. between the two. camps, entirely open, and where no 
ambuſh could be laid. The two generals rode thither, 


eſcorted by an equal number o 2 from whom. 


tbey ſeparated, and; each attended only by an inter. 
preter, they met in the mid way. Both remained for. 
a while filent, viewing each other with. mutual ad. 
miration. Hannibal at length ſpoſe thus. 
INCE fate has ſo ordained it, that I, who began the 
war, and who have been ſo often on the point of 
ending it by a complete conqueſt, ſhould now come, of 


my own motion, to aſk a peace, I am glad that it is of you, 


Scipio, I have the fortune to aſk it. Nor will this be 
among the leaſt of your glories, that Hannibal, victo- 


rious over ſo many Roman. Generals, ſubmitted at laſt. 


to. you. h 
1 could wiſh that our fathers and we had confined- 


our ambition within. the limits, which nature ſeemed to 


have preſcribed to it, the ſhores of. Africa, and the 
ſhores of Italy. The gods did not- give us that mind. 


On both ſides we have been ſo eager after foreign pol- 


ſeſſions, as to put our own to the hazard of war. Rome 


and Carthage have had, each in their turn, the enemy at 


her gates. But ſince errors paſt, may be more eaſily 
blamed than corrected, let it now be the work of you 


and me to put an end, if poſlible, to the obſt inate con- 


tention. For my own part, my years, and the experi- 
ence I have had of the inſtability of fortune, inclines 
me to leave nothing to her determination which reaſon 
can decide. But much I fear, Scipio, that your youth, 
your want of the like experience, your uninterrupted 
| ſacceſs, may render you averſe from the thoughts of 


peace, He, whom fortune has never ry {4 
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flects upon her incanſtancy. Yet, without recurring ta 
former examples, my own may perhaps ſuffice to teach 
you moderation. I am that ſame Hannibal, wha, after 
my victory at Cannæ, became maſter of the greateſt 
part of yaur country, and deliberated with myſelf, what 
fate I ſhould decree. to Italy and Rome. And now-——- 
ſee the change ! Here in Africa, I am come ta treat with 
a Roman for my own preſervation and my country's. 
Such are the ſports of fortune. Is ſhe then to. be truſted 1 
becauſe ſhe ſmiles? An advantageous peace is. preferable bo 
to the hope of victory. The one is in your own power, 
the other at the pleaſure of rhe gods. Should you prove 
victorious, it would add little to yaur awn glory, or the 
glory of your country; if vanquiſhed, you. loſe, in one 
hour all the honour and reputation you have been ſo many 
years acquiring. But what is my aim in all this? that 
you ſhauld. content yourſelf with our ceſſion of Spain, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and all the. iſlands between Italy and 
Africa. A peace, on thefe conditions, will, in my opin- 
ion, not only ſecure the future tranquiury of Carthage, 
but be tumciently glorieus for you, and for the Roman 
name. And do not tell me that ſome of our citizens dealt 
fraudulently with you in the late treaty; it is I, Hanni- 
bal, that now aſk a peace ; I aſk it, becauſe I think It ex- 
pedient for my country; and, thinking it expedient, I will 
wviolably maintain it. e os = 
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The anſwer of SCI 210 was to thts effeth, 


T KNEW very well, Hannibal, that it was the hope 
1 of your return which emboldened the Carthagimans 
to break the truce with us, and to lay aſide all thoughts 
of a peace, when it was juſt upon the point of being 
concluded; and your preſent propoſal is a proof of it. 
You retrench from their conceſſions every thing but 
what we are, and have been long poſſeſſed of. But as 
it is your care that your fellow citizens ſhould have the 
obligations to you of being eaſed from a great part of 
their burden; fo it ought to be mine that they draw no 
advantage from their perfidiouſneſs. No body is more 
ſenſible than I am of the weakneſs of man, and the 
8 | | power 
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| power of fortune, and that whatever we enterprize is 
abject to a thouſand chances. If, before the Romans 
paſſed into Africa, you had of your own accord quitted 


Italy, and made the offers you now make, I believe 


they would not have been rejected. But as you have 
been forced out of Italy, and we are maſters here of the 
open country, the ſituation of things is much altered, 
And, what is chiefly to be conſidered, the Carthaginians, 
by the late treaty, which we entered into at their re- 
queſt, were, over and above what you offer, to have re- 
ſtored to us, our priſoners without ranſom, delivered up 


their ſhips of war, paid ns five thouſand talents, and to | 


have given hoſtages for the performance of all. The 


ſenate accepted theſe conditions, but Carthage failed on 


her part; Carthage deceived us. What then is to be 
done? are the Carthaginians to be releaſed from the 
moſt important articles of the treaty, as a reward of their 


breach of faith ? No, certainly, If, to the conditions | 


before agreed upon, you had added ſome new articles to 
our advantage, there would have been matter of refer- 
ence to the Roman people ; but when, inſtead of adding, 
you retrench, there is no room for deliberation. The 


Carthaginians, therefore, muſt ſubmit to us at diſcretion, | 


or muſt vanquiſh us in battle, 


N. B The battle was fought, the Romans gained the 


victory, and the Carthaginians ſubmitted to Rome. This 
ended the ſecond Punic war, and acquired Scipio the 
ſurname of Africanus. | | 


LES. LXXIX. Queer EL1SABETH's sp EEC t0 the 
arm at Tilbury, upon the approach of the Spaniſh Ar- 


' mada. | 


IVI who are careful of our ſafety, to take heed how 
we commit ourſelves to armed multitudes, for fear of 


treachery: but I aſſure you, 1 do not defire to live to 
diſtruſt my faithful and my loving people. Let tyrants | 
fear: 1 have always ſo behaved myſelf, that, under God, 


I have placed my chiefeſt ſtrength and ſafe-guard in the 
loyal hearts, and good will of my ſubje&s, And __ 
LE LR I. are 


AY loving people, we have been perſuaded by ſome, | 


a | 


fore T am come amongſt you at this time, not as for 


recreation or ſport, but being reſolved, in the midſt and - 


heat of the battle, to live or die amongſt you all; to 
lay down, for my God, my kingdom, and my people, 


my honour, and my blood, even in the duſt. I know 


{ have but the body of a weak and feeble. woman ; but 
I bave the heart of a king, and of a king of England too ; 
and think foul ſcorn, that Parma or Spain, or auy prince 
of Europe, ſhould dare to invade the borders of my realms ; 


to which, rather than any diſhonour ſhall grow by me, 


I myſelf will take up arms; I myſelf will be your gen- 
eral, judge, and rewarder of every. one of your virtues 


in the field. I know already, by your forwardneſs, that 


you have deſerved rewards and crowns ; and we do aſ- 
ſure you, on the word of a prince, they ſhall be duly paid 

you. In the mean time, my lieutenant-general ſhall be 
in my ſtead; than whom never prince commanded a 

more noble and worthy ſubje& ; not doubting, by your 
obedience to my general, by your concord in the camp, 

and your valour in the field, we ſhall ſhortly have a fa- 

mous victory over thoſe enemies of my God, my kingdom, 

and my people. 1 5 


LES. Lxxx. GALGACUS THE GzngRAL or THE 
CALEDONII, ro RIS ARMY, TO INCITE THEM TO 
ACTION AGAINST THE ROMANS. . 


COUNTRYMEN, AND FELLOw-SOLDIERS ! 


\ HEN I conſider the cauſe, for which we have 


ä drawn our ſwords, and the neceſſity of ſtriking an 
effectual blow, before we ſheathe them again, I feel joy- 
ful hopes ariſing in my mind, that this day an opening 
will be made for the reſtoration of Britiſh liberty, — 
for ſhaking off the infamous yoke of Roman ſlavery. 
Caledonia is yet free. The all-graſping power of Rome 
has not yet been able to ſeize our liberty. But it is on- 
ly to be preſerved by valour. You are not to expect, 
that you ſhould eſcape the ravage of the N plunder- 
ers of mankind, by any ſentiment of 9 in 
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them, When the. countries, which are more acceſſible, 


come to be fabtued, they will then force their way into 


rhoſe, which are harder to be overcome. And if they 
ſhould conquer the dry land, over the whole world, they 
will then think of carrying their arms beyond the ocean, 
to ſee whether there be not certain unknown regions, 


which they may attack, and reduce under ſubjection to 


the Roman empire. For we ſee, that if a country is 
thoupht to be powerful in arms, the Romans atrack jr, 
becaufe the conqueſt will be glortous; if inconſiderable in 
the military art, becauſe rhe victory will be eaſy; if 
rich, they are drawn thither by the hope of plunder ; if 
pror, by the defire of fame. The eaſt and the weſt, the 
ſouth and the north, the face of the whole earth, is the 


ſcene of their military atchievements; the world it[e}f is 


too little for their ambition, and their avarice. They 
are the only nation ever *knowmto'be equally deſirous of 
conquering a poor kingdom as a rich one. Their fu- 
preme joy ſeems to be ravaging, fighting, and ſhedding 
of blood; and when they have unpeopled a region, ſo 
that there are none left alive to bear arms, they ſay, they 
SEE peace ro that country, 8 

Nature itſelf has peculiarly endeared, to all men, 
their wives, and their children. But it is known to you, 
my countrymen, that the conquered youth are daily 
draughred off to ſupply the deficiences in the Roman 
army. The wives, the fiſters, and the daughters of the 
conquered, are either Expoſed to the violence, or at leaſt 
corrupted by the arts of theſe cruel ſpoilers. The fruits 


of our induſtry are plundered to make up the tributes 


 Impoſed on us by oppreſſive avarice. Britons ſow their 
Helds; and the greedy Romans reap them. Our very 
bodies are worn out in carrying on their military works; 


and our toils are rewarded by them with abuſe and 


Nripes. Thoſe, who are born to ſlavery, are bought, and 
maintained by their maſter. But this unhappy country 
pays for being enflaved, and feeds thoſe who enſlave it. 
And our portion of diſgrace is the bittereſt, as the inhab- 


itants of this iſland are the laſt, who have fallen under 


the galling yoke. Our native bent againſt tyranny, is 


the offence which moſt ſenſibly irritates thoſe lord) 


uſurpers. 
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uſurpers. Our diſtance from the ſcat ef government, 
and our natural defence, by the ſurrounding ocean, ren- 
ders us obnoxious to their ſuſpicions; for they know, that 
Britons are born with an inſtinctive love of liberty; and 
they conclude, thar we muſt be naturally led to think. of 
taking the advantage of our detached ſituation, to diſen- 
gage ourſetves, one time or other, from their oppreſſion. 

Thus, my countrymen, and fellow ſoldiers, ſuſpected 


and hated, as we ever muſt be by the Romans, there is 


no proſpe@ of our enjoying even a tolerable ſtate of bond- 
age under them. Let us then, in the name of all that is 
ſacred, and in defence of all that is dear to us, reſolve to 


exert ourſelves, if not for glory, at leaſt for ſafety ; if 
not in vindication of Britiſh honour, at leaſt in defence 


of our lives. How near were the Brigantines to ſhaking 
of the yoke -led on too by a woman! They burnt 


2 Roman ſettlement :-they attacked the dreaded Roman 


legions in their camp. Had not their partial ſucceſs 
drawn them into a fatal ſecurity, the buſineſs had been 
completed. And ſhall not we, of the Caledonian region, 
whoſe territories are yet- free, and whoſe ſtrength is 
entire, ſhall we not, my fellow-ſoldiers, attempt ſome- 
what, which may ſhow theſe foreign ravagers, that they 
have more to do, than they think of, before they be maſ- 

But, after all, who are theſe mighty Romans? Are 
they gods; or mortal men like ourſelves? Do we not 


| ſee, that they fall into the ſame errors, and weakneſſes, 


as others? Does not peace effeminate them? Does not 
abundance debauch them? Does not wantonneſs ener- 
vate them? Do they not even go to exceſs in the moſt 
unmanly vices? And can you imagine, that they, who 


are remarkable for their vices, are likewiſe remarkable 


for their valour ? What, then, do we dread ?—Shall I 
tell you the truth, my fellow ſoldiers? It is by*means 
of our inteſtine diviſions, that the Romans have gained 
ſo great advantage over us. They turn the miſconduct 
of their enemies to their own praiſe. They boaſt of what 


they have done, and ſay nothing of what they might : 


hav2 done, had we been ſo wiſe as t 


o unite againſt them. 
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What is this formidable Roman army ? Is it not com- 


poſed of a mixture of people from different countries; 
ſome more, ſome leſs, diſpoſed to military atchievements; 
ſome more, ſome leſs, capable of bearing fatigue and hard. 
ſhip? They keep together while they are ſucceſsful, 
Attack them with vigour : diſtreſs them : you will ſee 
them more diſunited among themſelves, than we are 
now. Can any one imagine, that Gauls, Germans, and, 
with ſhame I muſt add, Britons, who baſely lend, for 
. .a time,, their limbs and their lives, to build up a foreign 
_ tyranny ; can one imagine, I ſay, that theſe will be 

Jonger enemies than ſlaves? or that ſuch an army is 
holden together by ſentiments of fidelity, or-affeQion ? 
No: the only bond of union among them is fear. And, 


whenever terror ceaſes to work upon the minds of that 


mixed multitude, they, who now fear, will then hate 
their tyrannical maſters. On our ſide, there is every 


poſſible incitement to valour. The Roman courage, is 


not, as ours, inflamed by the thought of wives and chil. 
dren in danger of falling into the hands of the enemy. 
The Romans have no parents, as we have, to reproach 
them, if they ſhould deſert their infirm old age. They 
| have no country here ro fight for. They are a mot- 
Jey collection of foreigners, in a land wholly unknown 
to them, cut off from their native country, hemmed in 
by the ſurrounding ocean, and given, I hope, a prey in- 
to our hands, without all poſhbility of eſcape. Let not 
the ſound .of the Roman name affright your ears: Nor 
let the glare of gold, or ſilver, upon their armour, dazzle 
your eyes. It is not by gold, or ſilver, that men are 


either wounded or defended ; though they are rendered. 


a richer prey to the conquerors. Let us boldly attack 
this diſunited rabble. We ſhall find among themſelves 
a reinforcement to our army. The degenerate . Britons, 
who are incorporated into their forces, will, through 
Jhame öf their country's cauſe deſerted by them, quickly 
Jeave the Romans, and come over to us. The Gauls, 
remembering their former liberty, and that it was the 
Romans who deprived them of it, will forſake their 

„ tyrants, 


tyrants, and join the aſſertors of freedom. The Ger- 


mans, who remain in their army, will follow the ex- 
ample of their countrymen, the Uſipii, who ſo lately de- 
ſerted. And what will there be then to fear? A few 
half-garriſoned forts; a few municipal towns, inhabited 


by worn out old men; diſcord univerſally prevailing, 


occaſioned by tyranny in thoſe who command, and ob- 
ſtinacy in thoſe who ſhould obey. On our fide, an army 
united in the cauſe of their country, their wives, their 
children, their aged parents, their liberties, their lives. 
At the head of this army, I hope, 1 do not offend againit 
modeſty in ſaying, there is a general ready to exert all 
his abilities, ſuch as they are, and ro hazard his life in 
leading you to victory, and to freedom. 5 

I conclude, my countrymen, and fellow-ſoldiers, with 
putting you in mind, that on your behaviour, this day, 


depends your future enjoyment of peace and liberty, or 


your ſubjection to a tyrannical enemy, with all it's 
grievous conſequences. When, therefore, you. come to- 


engage — think of your anceſtors—and think of your poſ- 


LES. LXXXI. *Conjucar AFFECTION EXEM= 


PLIFIED. | 


Ay all the pleaſures that endear human life, there 


are none more worthy the attention of a rational. 
creature, than thoſe that flow from the mutual return: 
of conjugal love. | 5 | 
When two minds are thus engaged by the ties of res 
ciprocal affection, each alternately' receives and commu- 
nicates a tranſport, inconceivable 40. all, but thoſe that 
are in this ſituation: whence ariſes, that heart-enno- 
bling ſolicitude for one another's welfare; that tender 
ſympathy, which alleviates affliction : and that partici- 
roms wage which heightens proſperity, and joy it- 
elf. Ed „ ns | 
The following is a beautiful inſtance of this exalted 
paſſion. | F 5 TO 
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prince of Armenia, together with his beautiful and 


P 2 blooming, 
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Cyrus, king of Perſia, had taken captive 1 


\ 
K 


a 
# 


blooming princeſs, whom he had lately married, and of 


whom he was paſſionately fond. When they, along 
with other priſoners, were brought before the- tribunal, 
Cyrus aſked the prince, What he would give to be 
« reinſtated in his kingdom?“ He anſwered, with an air 
of indifference, © That, as for his crown, and his own 


© liberty, he valued them at a very low rate: but, if | 
© Cyrus would reſtore his beloved princeſs to her na- 
© tive dignity, and hereditary poſſeſſions, he ſhould in- 
6 finitely rejoice ; and would pay' (this he uttered with 
tenderneſs and ardour) © would willingly pay his life for 


© the purchaſe.” : | FL i 
When all the priſoners were diſmiſſed with freedom, 


it is impoſſible to expreſs how much they were charmed 


with their royal benefactor. Some celebrated his mar- 


tial abilities; ſome applauded his ſocial virtues : all were 


prodigal of their praiſe, and laviſh in grateful acknow- 
ledgements. And you,' ſaid the prince, addreſſing 
himſelf to his bride ;. © What think you of Cyrus?“ <1 


him ! Upon what then was your attention fixed ?'— 


a a a «= 


his own life !' 


I. ES. LXXXII. The Spztcn of the: ScyThian | 
Ambaſſadors to ALEXANDER, who was preparing war 


againſt them. | 4 


IF your perſon were as gigantic as your deſires, the | 


world itſelf would not contain you. Your right hand 


would touch the eaſt, and your left the weſt, at the ſame 


time. You graſp at more than you are equal to. From 
Europe you reach to Aſia: from Aſia you lay hold on 


Europe: And, if you ſhould conquer all mankind, you - 


ſeem diſpoſed to wage war with woods and ſnows, with 


ri vers and wild beaſts, and to attempt to ſubdue nature. 


But have you. conſidered the uſual courſe of things? 
Have you reflected, that great trees are many years in 
growing to their height, and are cut down in an hour ? 
It is fooliſh to think of the fruit only, without conſider- 


ing 


\ — 


did not obſerve him, ſaid the princeſs. Not obſerve 


Upon that dear and generous man, who declared, 
that he would purchaſe my liberty, at the expence of 


* , : * 
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EFF 
ing the helght you have to climb to come at it. Take 
care, leſt, while you ſtrive to reach the top, you fall ta» 
the ground with the branches you have laid hold of. 
The lion; when dead, is devoured by ravens; and ruſt 
conſumes- the hardneſs of iron. There is nothing ſo 
ſtrong, but it is in danger from what is weak. It will 
therefore be your wiſdom, to take care how you venture 
beyond your reach. Beſides, what have you to do with. 
the Scythians, or the Scythians with you? We have 
never invaded Macedon: Why ſhould you attack Scy- 
thia? We inhabit vaſt deſerts and'pathleſs woods, where 
we do not want to hear of the name of Alexander. We 
are not diſpoſed to- ſubmit to ſlavery ; and we have no 
ambition to tyrannize over any nation. That you may 
underſtand the genius of the Scythians, we preſent you 
with a yoke:of oxen, an arrow, and a goblet. We uſe 
theſe reſpectively in our commerce with friends and with 
foes. We give to our friends the corn, which we raiſe 
by the labour of our oxen; With the goblet we join 
with them in pouring drink offerings to the gods; and: 
with arrows we attack our enemies. We have conquered 
thoſe, who have attempted to tyrannize over us in our own: 
country, and likewiſe: the kings of the Medes and Per- 
ſtans, when they made unjuſt war upon us; and we have 
opened to ourſelves a way into Egypt. You pretend to 
be the puniſher of robbers, and are yourſelf the general 
robber of mankind; You have taken Lydia; you have 
ſeized Syria; you are maſter of Perſia; you have ſub- 
dued the Bactrians; and attacked India. All this will! 
not ſatisfy you, unleſs you lay your greedy and inſatiable 
hands upon our flocks and our herds. How impru- 
dent is your conduct? You graſp at riches, the poſſeſ- 
ſton of which only increaſes your avariee: You increaſe 
your hunger by what ſhould produce ſatiety ; ſo that the 
more you have, the more you defire. But have you 
forgotten how long the conqueſt of the Bactrians detain- 
ed you? While you were ſubduing them; the Sogdians 
revolted. Your victories ſerve no other purpoſe, than to- 
find you employment by producing new wars: for the- 
bulineſs- of every conqueſt is twofold ; to win, and to 
preſerve: And, though: you may be the greateſt of war- 
Fg Of 3, riors, 
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riors, you muſt expect, that the nations you conquer 
will endeavour to ſhake off the yoke as faſt as poſſible; 
for what people chooſes to be under foreign dominion ? 
If you will croſs the Tanais, you may travel over Scy- 
thia, and obſerve how extenſive a territory we inhabit, 
But to conquer us is quite another buſineſs. Your army 
is Joaded with the cumberous ſpoils of many nations, 
You will find the poverty of the Scythians, at one time, 
too nimble for your purſuit ; and at another time, 
when you think we are fled far enough from you, you 
will have us ſurpriſe you in your camp; for the Scythi- 

ans attack with no leſs vigour than they fly. Why 


ſhould we put you in mind of the vaſtneſs of the country 


you will have to conquer ? The deſerts of Scythia are 
commonly talked of in Greece; and all the world knows, 
82 6 our delight is to dwell at large, and not in towns 

r plantations. It will therefore be your wiſdom to 
kb with ſtri& attention, what you have gained. 
Catching at more, you may Joſe what you have. We 
have a proverbial ſaying in Scythia, That Fortune has 
no feet: and is furniſhed only with hands, to diſtribute 
her capricious favours, and with fins, to elude the graſp 
of rhoſe, ro whom ſhe has been bountiful. © You give 
yourſelf out to be a god, the ſon of Jupiter Ammon. It 
ſuits the character of a god, to beſtow favours on 
mortals ; not to deprive them of what they have. But, if 
vou are no god, reflect on the precarious condition 
of humanity. You will in this ſhow more wiſdom, than 
by dwelling on thoſe ſubjects, which have puffed up 
your pride, and made you forget yourſelf. You fee 
how little you are likely to gain by attempting the con- 
queſt of Scythia. On the other hand, you may, if you 
pleaſe, have in us a valuable alliance. We cominand 
the borders of both Europe and Afia. There is nothing 
between us and Bactria, but the river Tanais ; and our 
territory extends to Thrace, which, as we have heard, 
horders on Macedon. If you decline attacking us in a 
hoſtile manner, you may have our friendſhip. Nations, 
which have never been at war, are on an equal footing. 
But it is in vain, that confidence is repoſed in a con- 


it * There can be no ſincere friendſhip be- 
tween 


L 


tween the oppreſſors and the oppreſſed. Even in peace, 


the latter think themſelves intitled to the rights of war 


againſt the former. We will, if you think proper, en- 


ter into a treaty with you, accord ing to our manner, 


which is not by ſigning, ſealing, and taking the gods to 


witneſs, as is the Grecian cuſtom, but by doing actual 


ſervices, The Scythians are not uſed to promiſe; but 


to perform without promiſing ; and they think an ap- 
peal to the gods ſuperfluous; for that thoſe, who have 
no regard for the eſteem of men, will not heſitate to of- 
fend the gods by perjury. You may, therefore, conſider 


with yourſelf, whether you had better have a people of - 


ſuch a character, and ſo ſituated, as to have it in their 


— 


you treat them for allies, or for enemies. 


power either to ſerve you, or to annoy you, according as 


LES. LXEXXXIH. Tur BERAVIOUR or MARY. 


QUEEN OF SCOTS, 4T HER DEATH. _ 


CNN Tueſday the 7th of February 1537, the Earls of 


| Shrewſbury and Kent arrived at Fotheringay, and, 


demanding acceſs to the Queen, read, in her preſence, 


the warraut for execution, and required jyer to prepare 


to die next morning. Mary heard them to the end 


without emotion, and croſſing herſelf in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt; © That 
© ſoul,” ſaid ſhe, is unworthy of the joys of Heaven, 
© which repines, becauſe the body muſt endure the ſtroke 


violating the ſacred perſon of a ſovereign prince, I 
willingly ſubmit to that which Providence has decreed 
to be my lot: and laying her hand on a bible, whieh 
happened to be near her, ſhe ſolemnly proteſted, that ſhe 
was innocent of that conſpiracy, which Babbington had 
carried on againſt the life of Eliſabeth. She then men- 
tioned the requeſts contained in her letter to Eliſabeth, 
but obtained no ſatisfactory anſwer. She entreated, with 
particular earneſtneſs, that now, in her laſt moments, 
her almoner might be fuffered to attend her, and that 
the might enjoy the conſolation of thoſe pious inſtitu - 
. | | tions 


A. X 6 OA 


of an executioner ; and, though 1 did not expect that 
the Queen of England would ſet the firſt example of 
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tions preſcribed by her religion. Even this -favour; 


which is uſually granted to the vileſt criminal, was ab- 
ſolutely denied. Her attendents, during this conver- 


ſation, were bathed in tears, and, though over-awed by 


the preſence of the two Earls, with difficulty ſuppreſſed 
their anguiſh; but no ſooner were they withdrawn, than 


they ran to their miſtreſs, and burſt out into the moſt 


paſſionate expreſſions of tenderneſs and ſorrow. Mary, 
however, not only retained perfect compoſure of mind, but 
endeavoured to moderate their exceſſive grief; and, fall. 


ing on her knees, with all her domeſtics round her, ſhe 


thanked Heaven, that her ſufferings were now ſo near an 
end, and prayed, that ſhe might be enabled to endure 


what yet remained with decency, and with fortitude, 


The greater part of the evening ſhe employed in ſettling 
her worldly affairs. She wrote her teſtament with her 
own hand. Her money, her jewels, and her clothes, 


ſhe diſtributed among her ſervants, according to their 
rank or merit. She wrote a ſhort letter to the king of 


France, and another to the duke of Guiſe, full of tender 
but magnanimous ſentiments, and recommended her 


ſoul to their prayers, and her affficted ſervants to their 
protection. At ſupper ſhe ate temperately, as uſual, and 


converſed not only with eafe, but with cheerfulneſs. She 
drank to every one of her ſervants, and aſked their for- 
giveneſs, if ever ſhe had failed in any part of her duty 


to them. At her wonted time- ſhe went to bed, and 


ſlept calmly a few hours. Early in the morning ſhe re- 


tired into her cloſet, and employed a conſiderable time 
in devotion. At eight o'clock, the High Sheriff and his 


officers entered her chamber, and found hereſtill kneeling. 


at the altar. She immediately ſtarted up, and, with a 


mageſtic mien, and a countenance undiſmayed, nay, even 


cheerful; advanced towards the place of execution, lean» 
ing on two of Paulet's attendants. She was drefled in 


a mourning habit, but with an elegance and ſplendor, 


which ſhe had long laid aſide, except on a few feſtival | 
days. An agnus det hung by a pomander chain at her | 


neck ;—her beads at her girdle;—and in her hand ſhe 


carried a crucifix of ivory. At the bottom of the ſtairs . 
the two Earls, attended by ſeveral gentlemen from the 
; neighbouring, 


— 
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neighbouring counties, received her ; and there Sir An- 


drew Melvil, the maſter of her houſehold, who had been 


ſecluded for ſome weeks from her preſence, was permit» 
ted to take his laſt farewel. At the ſight of a miſtreſs, 


whom he tenderly loved, in ſuch a ſituation, he melted. 
into tears; and, as he was bewailing her condition, and 


complaining of his own hard fate, in-being appointed to 
carry the account of ſuch a mournful event into Scot- 


land, Mary replied, © Weep not, good Melvil, there is 


at preſent greater cauſe for rejoicing. Thou ſhalt this 
day fee Mary Stewart delivered from all her cares, and 


ſuch an end put to her tedious ſufferings as ſhe has 


long expected. Bear witneſs, that I die conſtant in my 
religion, firm in my fidelity towards Scotland, and un- 
changed in my affect ion to France. Commend me to 
my ſon. 


© my blood.“ With much difficulty, and after many 
entreaties, ſne prevailed on the two Earls to allow Mel. 
vil, together with three of her men- ſervants, and twe 
of her maids, to attend her to the ſcaffold. It was erect - 
ed in the ſame hall where ſhe had been tried, raiſed a 
little above the floor, and covered with black cloth, as 
well as a chair, the cuſhion, and the block, Mary 
mounted the ſteps with alacrity ;—-beneld all this ap- 
paratus of death with an unaltered countenance ;z—and 
ſigning herſelf with the croſs, the ſat down in the chair, 
Beale read the warrant for execution with a loud voice 
to which ſhe liſtened with a careleſs air, and like one ac» 


cupied in other thoughts. Then the Dean of Peterbor- 


ough began a devout diſcourſe, ſairable to her preſent 
condition, and offered up prayers to Heaven in her be- 
half ; but ſhe declared, that ſhe could not in conſcience 


hearken to the one, nor join in the other; then, falling 


on her knees, repeated a Latin prayer., When the Dean 
had finiſhed his devotion, ſhe, with an audible voice, and 
in the Engliſh language, recommended; unto God: the 
afflicted ſtate of the chuTth, and prayed for proſperity to 
her ſon, and for a long life and peaceable reign to Eliſa- 
beth, She declared, that ſhe hoped for mercy only throng 


Tell him I have done nothing injurious to 
his kingdom, to his honour, or to his rights; and God 
forgive all thoſe who have thirſted without cauſe for 


— 
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the death of Chriſt, at the foot of whoſe image ſhe now 
willingly ſhed her blood ; ; and, lifting up, and kifling the 
crucifix, ſhe thus addreſſed it: As thy arms, O Jeſus, 
© were extended on the croſs; ſo with the outſtretched 
© arms of thy mercy, receive me, and forgive my ſins.” 
She then prepared for the block, by taking off her veil 
and upper garment: one of the executioners rudely en- 
deavouring to aſſiſt, ſhe gently checked him, and ſaid, 
with a ſmile, that ſhe had not been accuſtomed to 
undreſs before ſo many ſpectators, nor to be ſerved by 
ſuch valets. With calm, but undaunted fortitude, ſhe 


laid her neck on the block; and, while one executioner“ 
held her hands, another, at the ſecond ſtroke, cut off her \ 


head, which, falling out of it's attire, diſcovered her hair 


already turned quite grey with cares and forrows. The 


executioner held it up, {till ſtreaming with blood, and the 
Dean cried out, © So periſh all Queen Eliſabeth” s Cne- 
„ mies.“ The Earl of Kent alone anſwered, Amen. 
The reſt of the ſpectators continued ſilent, and drowned 


in tears, being incapable, at that moment, of any other | 


ſentiments but thoſe of my or admiration. « 


LES. LXXXIV. A ERS CHARACTER OF AL- | 


FRED THE GREAT. 


LFRED the Greet was one of the wiſeſt, this beſt, 
and moſt beneficent monarchs, that ever ſwayed 
the ſceptre of this realm; and his example is highly 


memorable.— Every hour of his life had it's peculiar buſ- 


ineſs aftigned it. He divided the day and the night in- 
to three portions of eight hours each ; and, though much 
_ afflicted with a very painful diſorder, afligned only eight 
hours to ſleep, meals, and exerciſe; devot ing the remain. 
ing ſixteen, one half to reading, writing, and prayer, and 
the other to public buſineſs. So ſenſible was this great 
man, that time was not a trifle to be diſſipated, but a 
rich talent intruſted to him, and for which he was ac- 
countable to the great Diſpenſer of it. And, ſurely, if 
a perſon, like him, in the higheſt ſtation of life, amidſt 
all the temptations of eaſe, affluence, and pleaſure, was 
one — to huſband _ * fill up the fleeting 
| e 
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moments of life with ſome uſeful employ, how very in- 
excuſeable muſt it be in thoſe, who have not ſuch allure- 
ments, to murder their days by indolence and diſſipation ? 
During the retreat of this famous prince, at Athelney in 
Somerſetſhire, after the defeat of his forces by the Danes, 
the following circumſtance happened, which, while it 
convinces us of the extremities to which that great man 
was reduced, will give us a ſtriking proof of his pious 
and benevolent diſpoſition : A beggar came to his little 
caſtle. there, and requeſted alms ; when his queen inform- 
ed him, That they had only one ſmall loaf remaining, 
4 which was inſufficiept for themſelves, and their friends, 
who were gone abroad in queſt of food, though with 
© little hopes of ſucceſs.“ The King replied, Give the 
* poor Chriſtian one half of the loaf. He who could feed 
« five thouſand men with five loaves and two fiſhes, can 

© certainly make that half of the loaf ſuffice for more than 
our neceſſities. Accordingly the poor man was re- 
lieved; and this noble act of charity ſoon recompenſed 
by a providential ſtore of freſh proviſions, with which 
his people returned. e 1 5 


LES. LXXXV. A Sketch of the Character of the Hon - 
_ ourable Duncan Forses, Lord Preſident of the Court 


of Seſſion. 


T H E ſplendor of genius, and the variety of knows 
4 ledge, which diſtinguiſhed this eminent man, 
would have conducted him to greatneſs in any profeſſion, 
In that of the law, he eee with a rapidity, to which 
the greateſt abilities can only intitle, when they are join- 
ed, as they were in him, with the moſt inflexible honour, 
and the pureſt integrity. While yet a barriſter, he made 
it a maxim never to proſtitute his talents in an unjuſt lit · 
igation; and, as he always ſpoke, of conſequence, in de» 
fence of what he deemed to be virtuous and honourable, 
the torrent of his eloquence rolled on with a foree that 
was the more irreſiſtible. _, | 875 

Quickneſs of diſcernment, ſolidity of underſtanding, an 
ardent love of juſtice, and a patient and polite attention 
to the pleadings of council, characterized him as a judge. 


| 
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As a citizen, he was animated with a public ſpirif, that 
employed him with an unwearied zeal in the encourage. |: 
ment of induſtry, trade, and manufactures. As a a * 
was open, candid, and generous. 

During turbulent and unhappy times, when preroga- 
tive and freedom contended for the ſuperiority, he con- 
ducted himſelf with a determined firmneſs to the truſt re. 
poſed in him; but, at the ſame time, with a prudence and 
moderation, that conciliated to him the affections of both 
parties. So delicately ſkilful was his conduct, that not a 
whiſper was heard to his prejudice, at a period, when 
the paſſione of men were wound up to a pitch of the bigh- 
eſt violence, and when they had ſubſided into a calm, not 
a ſingle example appeared, from which it could be ſo 
much as ſuſpected that he had abuſed his power. 5 
Ihe glory and renown he acquired in advancing the | 
; proſperity of his country, and in contributing to re-eſtab- - 
liſh peace and order, were the only rewards of his ſer- 
vices. He had even jmpaired, and almoſt ruined, his pri: 
vate fortune in the cauſe of the public ; but goverment | 
preſſed upon him no bluſhing honours. The miniſter, 
with a meanneſs, for which it is difficult to account, de- 
fired to have a ſtate of his deburſements. The ꝓatriot 
was ſhocked at the rudeneſs of this t and diſ- 
dained to give any reply. 

Throughout the whole courſe of his liſe, he ved a live · 
ly ſenſe of religion, without the leaſt taint of ſuperſtition. 
His charity was extended to every ſect, and to every de 
nomination of religioniſts. He nowiſe reſembled thoſe 
unhallowed and hypocritical men, who, querulous and 
auſtere in public, make a ſhow of an affected ſanctity, | 
which they conveniently lay aſide in their private mo- 
ments; and which, perchance, they have only adopted 
to give a more poignant zeſt to ſelfiſh TIER, and to 
criminal enjoy ments. 1 

In the intervals of buſineſs, and of the duties of ſocial 
life, he even employed. his pen on the moſt ſerious and 
devout topics. He has written with real erudition, and 
ſignal judgement, and in a ſtyle flowing and oratorial, 


= Jr —_ natural and revealed; concerning 


ſome | 
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ſome inportant diſcoveries in philoſophy and theology; 
aud concerning the ſources of incredulity. Theſe tracts 
have been pabliſned; and will continue to illuſtrate his 
name, while religion and literature have any value a- 
mong men. ee ee enn 
LES. LXXXVI. Apzu's PRAYER AFTER THE IN> 
r © TERMENT OF "ABEL. : | 


yz THOU, who dwelleſt in the higheſt heaven 
'$ God! Creator! Juſtice Eternal! Goodneſs Infin- 
ite! behold us proſtrate before tlie grave of our beloved 
ſon. We, ſinners, kneel before Thee in the duſt. Oh! 
may our prayers aſcend to Thy celeſtial throne i- Look 
with an eye of compaſſion on us, O God! in this valley 
of death, this abode of ſin.” Our iniquities:are great; 
but Thine infinite goodneſs is ſtill greater. We are 
polluted in Thy light. Thou beholdeſt our impurities, 
yet Thou haſt not turned Thy face from us. Thou ftill 
vouchſafeſt to look on us, in our miſery, with a propi- 
tions eye. Thou permitteſt us to implore Thee. Thon 
haſt not abandoned the ſinner.— Eternal praiſes riſe: to 


Thee! Thy works, O God! render Thee praiſe! The 


beauties of ſpring, the ſerenity of the heavens, ſhow forth 
Thy beneficence. - The loud voice of Thy thunders, the 
rattling hail, and the howling ſtorm proclaim Thy power. 
Smiling joy glorifies' Thee: Thy juſtice is alſo glorified 


by the tears of ſorrow. —We have beheld the ſon of ſin, 


frightful Death; He is come to our dwelling, in a form 
moſt hideous, Guilt led him by the hand, the earth 
groaned, and black tempeſts gathered round the direful 
pair. The firſt fruit of my loins—my firſt-born, has 
imbrued his hands in his ' brother's blood. O God, 
merciful and gracious ! caſt him not off foreyer. When 
he mourns in the duſt for his offences; When he trem- 
bles at his crime ; when, overwhelmed by torturing re- 
morſe, he weeps, he groans, and proftrates himſelf with - 
deep contrition before Thee; look with a pitying eye 
on bis miſery ; commiſerate his deſpair; and aſſuage his 
anguiſh, by Thy divine conſolations. Reject not, O 
Cod! reject not the humble petition. Let him not 

| . Periſh 


E 


periſh ! in Thy wrath. For this grace, O G Us 1 4 | 
ſupplicate Thee at the riſing and ſetting ſun. In the 


ſilent hours of night, when all nature is huſhed to reſt, 


we will implore Thee for him. O God of conſolation ! z | 


caſt him not off for ever. 

Eternal praiſes be rendered to Thee, who haſt receiv- 
ed the ſoul of the happy deceaſed into the regions of ney. 
er- ending felicity. Death hath ſeized his firſt victim. 
We ſhall follow, one after another, to the dark and ſilent 
grave; but, adored be Thy loving kindneſs, adored be 
Thy tender mercies, we ſhall, likewiſe, follow him to 
the realms of immortality and bleſs. We dwell in bod- 
jes of duſt. This duſt ſhall be diſſolved; but Thou art 
unchangeable, and wilt raiſe to glory the ſinner, who 
deplores his crimes, and the righteous man, who mourns 


that his virtues are mixed with imperfections, and his 


higheſt attainments ſullied by human frailty. Thou 
wilt gather them together out of the duſt, to beſtow on 


them eternal joys, angelic purity : for—O promiſe in · 


effable! © The ſeed of the woman ſhall bruiſe the ſer» 
,pent's head.” Myſtery ſublime! myſtery profound! 
wrapt in a holy obſcurity, which no finite being can pen- 
etrate; but full of divine conſolations. The ſinner is 
reconciled to God ; the offender is reſtored to peace and 
hope. — Shall man, then, lament; ſhall he groan in deſ. 
pair, if the dream of life is alternately filled with joy and 
ſorrow? Death approaches; ; it ſhall break the ſhackles 


of the ſoul, and free it from the conſequences of a juſt | 


maledicion. Then, thoſe who, while clothed in duſt, 
forgot not their original purity, who Joved virtue, who 


loved God, ſhall be aſſembled together in the manſions on 


bigh, to enjoy there, inceſſant, eternal ane 


On Dear AND ETERNITY. 


, 100 n my thoughts, that aſe to riſe, 

8 Converſe a while with death: - i 

Think how a gaſping mortal = 
And pants 1 his * 


c 
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His quiv ring lips hang feeble down, 
His pulſe is faint and few, | 


Then ſpeechleſs, with a doleful groan, ; 
He bids the world adieu. | | 


of 


Kt; oh the ſoul that never dies Ss 
At once it leaves the clay! 

Ye thoughts, purſue it where it flies, 3 $6743 
And track it's wond'rous way. | = 


Up to the courts where augels dwell, _ 1 
lt mounts triumphant there; | 
Or devils plunge it down: to hell, | 
In infinite deſpair. - by 6 148 


And muſt my body faint and die! 4 

And muſt this ſoul remove? 

Oh! for ſome guardian angel nigh, 
To bear it ſafe above. 


Jeſus, to thy dear faithful hand, 
My naked ſoul I truft; 

And my fleſh waits for thy command, 
To drop into the duſt. 


LAS LEXXVIL Screro TO THE a ARMY: 


E RE you, . the ſame army which I had 
with me in Gaul, 1 might well forbear ſaying any 
thing to you, at this time. For'vhat occaſion could 
there be, to uſe exhortation to a cavalry, that had ſo 
ſignally vanquiſhed the ſquadrons of the enemy upon the 
Rhone; or to legions, by whom, that ſame enemy, fly - 
ing before them to avoid a battle, did, in effect, confeſs 
themſelves conquered ? But as theſe troops, having been 
inrolled for Spain, are there with my brother Cneius, 
making war under my auſpices (as was the will of the 
ſenate and people of Rome) I, that you might have a 
conſul for your Captain againſt Hannibal. and the Car-- 
thaginians, have freely offered myſelf for this war. You, 
then, have a new geueral; and I, a new army. On this - 
account, a few words from me to you, will be neither. 


inproper, nor unſeaſonable. 42 
mY : 925 2 . That 
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That you may not be unappriſed of what ſort of ene. | 
mies you are going to encounter, or of what is to be 
feared from them, they are the very ſame, whom, in a 
former war, you vanquiſhed both by land and ſea; the 
ſame, from whom you took Sicily and Sardinia ; and 
who have been, theſe twenty years, your tributaries. You 
will not, I preſume, march againſt theſe men, with only 
that courage, with which you are wont to face other ene- 
mies ; but, with a certain anger and indignation, ſuch as 
you would feel, if you ſaw your ſlaves, on a ſudden, riſe 
up in arms againſt you. Conquered and enſlaved, it is 
not boldneſs, but neceflity, that urges them to battle: 
unleſs you can believe, that thoſe, who-avoided fighting, 
when their army was entire, have acquired. better hope, 
by the loſs of two-thirds of their horſe and foot, in the 
paſſage of the Alps. 03 1 5 0 
But you have heard, perhaps, that, though they are 
few in number, they are men of ſtout hearts, and robuſt 
bodies; heroes, of ſuch ſtrength aud vigour, as nothing 
is able to reſiſt. Mere effigics | nay, ſhadows of men! 
wretches, emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with 

cold! bruiſed, and battered to pieces among the rocks 
and craggy cliffs! their weapons broken! and their horſ- 
es weak, aud foundered ! Such are the cayalry, and ſuch 
the infantry, with which you are going to contend : not 
enemies, but the fragments of enemies. There is nothing 
which | more apprehend, than that it will be thought 
Hannibal was vanquiſhed by the Alps, before we had any 
conflict with him. But, perhaps, it was fitting it ſhould 
be ſo: aud that, with a people and a leader, who had 
violated leagues and covenants, the gods themſelves, 
without man's help, ſnould begin the war, and bring it 
to a near concluſion; and that we, who, next to the gods, 
have been injured and offended, ſhould happily finiſh what 
% % nk 7734. ͤ (0 »». EB 
I need not be in any fear, that you ſhoyld ſuſpect me 
| of ſaying theſe things merely to encourage you, while, 
1 inwardly, I have different ſentiments. What hindered 
| me from going into Spain? That was my province; 
where I ſhould have had the Teſs dreaded Aſdrubal, not 
Hannibal, to deal with, But, hearing, as I e 
„ | £1 | ong 
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long the coaſt of Gaul, of this enemy's march, I landed - 


my troops, ſent the horſe forward, and pitched my camp, 
upon the Rhone. A part of my cavalry encountered, 


and defeated that of the enemy. My infantry not being | 


able to-overtake theirs, which fled before us, I returned 
to my fleet: and, with all the expedition 1 could uſe 
in ſo long; a voyage by ſea and. land, am come to meet. 
them at the foot of the Alps. Was it, then, my incli- 

nation, to avoid a conteſt with this tremendous Hannibal? 
and have I. met with him only by accident aud unawares ? 
or am I come on-purpoſe to challenge lim to the com- 


bat? I would gladly try, whether the earth, within theſe - 


twenty years, has brought forth a new kind of Cartha- 
ginians; or, whether they be the ſame ſort of men 


who fought at the Mgates ; and whom, at Eryx, you: 


| ſaffered to redeem themſelves at eighteen. denarii per 


head : whether this Hannibal, for labours and journies, . 


be, as he would. be thought, the rival of Hercules; 
or whether he be; what his father left him, a tribu-- 
tary, a vaſlal,:a ſlave of the Roman people. Did not 
the conſciouſneſs. of his wicked deed. at Saguntum tor- 
ment. him, and make him deſperate, he would have 
ſome regard, if. not to his conquered country, yet 
ſurely to his own. family, to his father's memory, to the 
treaty. written with Amilcar's own hand. We. might: 
have ſtarved him in Eryx.; we might have paſſed. into + 
Africa with our victorious fleet; and, iu a few days, 
have deſtroyed Carthage. At. their humble ſupplication, 
we pardoned them; we releaſed them, when they were 
cloſely ſhut up, without a poſſibility. of eſcaping; we 
made peace with them, when they were conquered. When 
they were diſtreſſed by: the African war, we conſidered 
them, we treated them, as a people under our protection. 
And what is the return they make us for all theſe fa- 
vours? Under the conduct of a hare-brained young 


man, they come hither. to overturn. our. ſtate, and laß, 
waſte our country.—l could wiſh, indeed, that it were 


not ſo; and that the war we are now engaged in, con- 
cerned only our own. glory, and not. our preſervation. 


But; the conteſt, at preſent is, not for the poſſeſſion of 
Sicily and. Sardinia, but of Italy itſelf. Nor is there, 


behind 


„ 
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behind us, aavcher army, which, if we ſhould not prove 


the conquerors, may make head againſt our victorious 


enemies. There are no more Alps for them to paſs, which 
might give us leiſure to raiſe new forces. No, ſoldiers j 
here you muſt make your ſtand, as if you were juſt now 
before the walls of Rome. Let every one reflect, that he 


is now to defend, not _- own perfon only, but his wife, 


his children, his helpleſs infants. Yet, let not private 
conſiderations alone poſſeſs our minds; let us remember, 
that the eyes of the ſenate, and people of Rome, are up- 
on us; and that, as our force and courage ſhall' now 


prove, ſuch will be the fortune 1 tan 15585 and of = 


auen empire. . 


LES. ' LXXXVIN. Tyz COMBAT or THE | Ho. 
- RATII AND THE W e 4 


- 


| 4 coiiber; of the Horatii 180 Curiatii, is bi gated 


in a very natural and animated manner by Livy, 

The cauſe was this: The inhabitants of Alba and Rome, 
rouſed by ambition and mutual complaints, took the 
field, and were on the eve of a bloody battle. The Al- 
ban general, to prevent the effuſion of blood, propoſed 
to Hoſtilius, then King of Rome, to refer the deſtiny of 
both nations, to three combatants of each fide, and that 


empire ſhould be the prize of the conquering Party. The 


ropoſal was accepted. The Albans named the Curia- 
tii, three brothers, for their champions. The en 
of Horatius were choſen for the Romans. 
The treaty being concluded, three brothers, on euch 
ſide, arrayed themſelves in armour, according to agree- 
ment. Each ſide exhorts their reſpective champions, re- 
preſenting to them, that their gods, their country, their 
parents, every individual in the eity and army, now fix- 
ed their eyes on their arms and valour. The generous 


combatants, intrepid in themſelves, and animated by ſuch 


exhortations, march forth, and ſtood between the two 


armies, —The armies-placed themſelves before their re- 


ſpective camps, and were leſs ſolicitous for any preſent 


danger, than for the conſequence of this act ion.— Ih 
therefore gave their whole attention to a fight, whic 


could-not but alarm them, The ſignal is given: The 
. „ ene 
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combatants engage with hoſtile weapons, and ſhow them - 
ſelves inſpired with the intrepidity of two mighty armies. 
Both ſides, equally inſenſible of their on danger, had 
nothing in view but the ſla very or liberty of their coun- 
try, whoſe deſtiny depended upon tlieir conduct. At 
the firſt onſet, the claſhing of their armour, and the ters 
rific gleam of their ſwords, tilled the ſpectators with: 
ſuch trepidation, fear, and horror, that the faculty of 
ſpeech and breath ſeemed totally ſuſpended, even while 
the hope of ſucceſs inclined to neither file. But, when 
it came to a cloſer engagement, not only the motion of 
their bodies, and the furious agitation of their weapons, 
arreſted the eyes of the ſpectators, but their opening 
wounds, and the ſtreaming blood. Two of the Romans 
fell, and expired at the feet of the Albani, who were all 
three wonnded. Upon their fall, the Alban army ſhouted 
for joy, while the Romanlegions'remained without hope, 
but not without concern, being eagerly anxious for the 
ſurviving Roman, then ſurrounded by his three advers 
ſaries: Happily he was not wounded ; but not being a 
match for three, though ſuperior to either of them fingle; 
he had recourſe to a ftratagem for dividing them. He 
betook himſelf to flight, rightly ſuppoſing, that they 
would follow him at unequal diſtances; as their ſtrengths 
after fo much loſs of blood, would permit. Having fled 
a conſiderable way from the fpot where they fought, he 
looked back; and faw the Curiatii purſaing at a con- 
ſiderable diftance from one another, and one of them 
very near upon him; he turned with all his fury; and, 
While the Alban army were crying out to his brothers 
to ſucconr him, Horatius, who had already flain the firſt 
enemy, ruſhed forward to a fecond' victory. Fhe Ro- 
mans encourage their champion by ſuch acclamatibns, 
as generally proceed from unexpected ſuccefs. He, on 
the other hand, haſtens to put an end to the fecond com- 
bat, and ſlew another, before. the third, who was not far 
off, could come up to his affiſtance. There now re- 
mained only one combatant on each fide, hut neither 
equal in ſtrength, expectations, or hopes. The Roman, 
who had received no hurt, and fired by gaining a double 
victory, advances with great confidence to his third com- 
bat. His antagoniſt, on the other hand, being 9 
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by loſs of blood, and ſpent with running ſo far, could 
ſearce drag his legs after him, and, being already diſpir- 
ited by the death of his brothers, preſents his throat to. 
the victor, for it could not be called a conteſt. Two, 
fays the exulting Roman; —* 'Two:I have ſacrificed to 
the manes of my brothers; —the third 1 will offer up to 
my. country, that henceforth Rome may give laws to 
Alba.“ Upon which he transfixed him with his ſword; 
who was ſcarce able any longer to wield: his weapons, 
and, as he lay gaſping on the ground, ſtript him of his 
armour. The Romans received Horatius the victor in- 
to their camp with an exultation, great as their former 
fear. After this each party buried their reſpective dead, 
but with very different ſentiments, tlie one reflect ing on 
the ſovereignty they had acquired, and the other on their 
ſubjection to ſlavery, to the power of the Romans. 
This combat became ſtill more remarkable. Hora. 
t ius, returning to Rome, with the arms and ſpoils of his. 
enemy, met his ſiſter, who was to have been married to 
0 one of the Curiatii. Seeing her brother dreſſed in her lov+ 
135 er's coat of armour, which ſhe herſelf had wrought, ſlie 
i" could not contain her grief. She ſhed a flood of tears; 
| ſhe tore her hair; and, in the tranſports of her ſorrow, | 
| uttered the moſt violent imprecations againſt her broth- 
| er. Horatius, warm with his victory, and enraged at 
the grief, which his ſiſter expreſſed with ſuch unſeaſon- 
able paſſion in the midſt of the publie joy, in the heat of 
his anger he drove a poniard to her heart. Begone to 
thy lover, ſays he, and carry him that degenerate. pa- 
ſion, which makes thee prefer a dead enemy to the glory 
of thy country.“ Every body deteſted an action ſo cruel. 
and inhuman. The murderer. was immediately ſeized, 
and dragged before the Duumviri, the proper judges of 
ſuch crimes. Horatius was condemned to loſe his life; 
and the very day of his triumph had been that of his 
puniſhment, if he had not, by the advice. of Tullus Hof- 
= tilius, appealed from that judgement to the aſſembly of | 
5 the people. He appeared there with the ſame courage 
2 and reſolution, that he had: ſhown. in. his combat with 
| the Curiatii, —— The people thought ſo great a ſervice: | 
might juſtly excuſe them, if for ouce they moderated the 
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end of the law; and, accordingly, he apices 
rather thraugh admiration of his, re than for the 
pore of bir etuſt 


LES. LxxxIx. Taz EasT Tunis: FR” 
ADDRESS, ON THE. JUNCTION or SPAIN WITH 
FRANCE. | 


4 0 the King's moſt excellent mae. 
Wu E, your Msjeſty $. loyal ſabjects, the es come 
/ pany of , merchants. of England trading to the 
Eaſt Indies, beg leave, in this time of general alarm, to 
expreſs our ſentiments of zeal and affection to your 
Majeſty's royal perſon and government. In au hour of 
threatened ruin to our commerce, and of poſſible jinſult 
to this iſland, it is a duty incumbent on all your Maje- 
ſty's ſubjects, but peculiarly on great commercial 1175 
eties, to exert. their beſt means af ſtrengthening that 1 
portant and conſtitutional defence, the naval power of 
theſe kingdoms; which, we truſt, notwithſtanding the 
various ſervices required in the diſtant parts of — em- 
op will prove ſuperior to the combined force of the 
uſe of Bourbon in Europe. —As: a ſmall teſtimon of 
our earneſt defire to promote this efſential intereſt of our 
country, by an immediate ſupply of men, we have offer- 
ed bount ies to thoſe who fhall voluntarily enter them 
ſelves to ſerve on board your Majeſty's fleet: And, at 
the ſame time, that we may contribute our afiftance ta 
it's future ſtrength, we have reſolved, at our own ex- 
| pence, and wich all poſſible difpatch, to build three fhips 
of war, of ſeventy · four guns each, with their maſts and 
yards; of which, when finiſhed, we e e 7 
by $ gracious acceptance. / 7. 
Whatever judgement poſterity may forks of the unhaps 
| py conteſt with Our fcllow-ſubje&s in America, one fen- * 
timent only can ariſe reſpecting the conduct of thoſe 
powers, who, pretending injuries which, never exiſted, 
and affecting the patronage of rights which they neither 


an nor underſtand, could have but one "027 
| | 8 
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the diſtractions of the Britiſh empire, to gratify their 
own ambition. Succeſs, which ſometimes palliates in- 
juſtice, has not, hitherto, attended their arms. We have 
ſeen your Majeſty's enemies driven from India; we have 


ſeen their commerce almoſt deſtroyed by the animated 


exertions of your Majeſty's ſubjects in Europe and Amer- 


| tea; and we are confident, that the vigour of our coun- 


trymen will riſe, proportioned to every new danger, 
Thoſe who have conſpired the ruin of Great Britain, 
may number her people, her fleets,.and her armies ; but 
they know. not to eſtimate the energy of a free nation, 
united in affection, and ardent. in defence of their deareſt 
rights; which, under the bleſſing of Providence, we dare 
to hope,. will finally defeat the perfidious deſigns of all 
your Majeſty's enemies. | 7] 


- LES. xc. DAMON any PY THIAS. 


Wr N Damon was eee by Dionyſius the 
-V Y tyrant of Syracuſe, to die on ſuch a day, he pray- 


ed permiſſion, to retire, in the interim, to his own coun- 


try, to ſet the affairs of his diſconſolate family in order. 
This the tyrant intended moſt peremptorily to refuſe, by 
granting it, as he conceived, on the impoſſible condition, 
of his procuring ſome one to remain, as hoſtage for his 
return, under equal forfeiture of life. Pythias heard the 
condition, and did not wait for an application on the 
part of Damon: He inſtantly offered himſelf to durance, 
in the place of his friend; and Damon was accordingly 
ELD EE ic CEE ES 56 68 

The king, and all his courtiers, were aſtoniſhed at this 


action, as they could not account for it, on any allowed 


principles. —Self-intereſt, in their judgement, was the 
fole mover of human affairs; and they looked on virtue, 
friendſhip, benevolence, love of country, and the like, as 
terms, invented by the wiſe, to impoſe upon the weak. 
They, therefore, imputed this act of Pythias to the ex- 


travagance of his folly; to the defect of head, merely ; 


and no way to any virtue, or good quality of heart. 
When the day of the deſtined execution drew near, 
the tyrant had tlie curioſity to viſit Pythias in his dun- 
2 : | 3 2 | geon. 
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geon.— Having reproached him for the romantic ſtupid- 
ity of his conduct, and rallied him ſome time on his mad 
neſs, in preſuming, that Damon, by his return, would 
proye as great a fool as himſelf. —* My Lord, ſaid Py- 
thias, with a firm voice and noble aſpe&, © I would it 
© vere poſſible, that I might ſuffer a thouſand deaths; 
rather than my friend ſhould fail in any article of his 
© honour. He cannot fail therein, my Lord. I am as 
* confident of his virtue, as I am of my own exiſtence. | 
But I pray, I beſeech the gods, to preſerve the life and 1 
« integrity of my Damon together. Oppoſe him, xe | 
4 winds !] prevent the eagerneſs and impatience of his 
© honourable endeayours ! and ſuffer him not to arrive; 
© till, by my death, I have redeemed a life, a thouſand 
times of more conſequence, of more eſtimation, than my 
own; more eſtimable to his lovely wife, to his pre- 
« cious little innocents, to his friends, to his country. O! 
leave me not to die the worſt of deaths in my Damon.“ 
Dionyſius was awed and confounded by the dignity of 
theſe ſentiments, and by the manner (ſtill more ſentiment- 
al) in which they were uttered. He felt his heart ſtrucx 
by a ſlight ſenſe of invading truth; but it ſerved rather 
to perplex than undeceive him. He heſitated. He 
would have ſpoken. But he looked down; and retired 
w-filence, = ff % ? ⁵] ; pe. 
The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought forth ; 
and walked, amidſt the guard, with a ſerious, but ſatiſ- 
fied air, to the place of execntion. Dionyſius was al» 
ready there. He was exalted on a moving throne 
drawn by fix white herſes, and ſat penſive and atten- 
tive to the demeanor of the priſoner. Pythias came. 
He vaulted lightly - on the ſcaffold, and, beholding for 
ſome time the apparatus of death, he turned, and with a 9 
pleaſing counteuance, thus addreſſed the aflembly. —* My 
4 prayers. are heard. The gods are ꝓropitious. You, | 
© know, my friends, that the winds have been con- 
* trary till yeſterday. Damon could not come: He 
© could not conquer impoſſibilities. He will be here 
© to-morrow : and the blood which is ſhed to-day, ſhall 
© have ranſomed the life of my friend. =O ! could 1 


* erale from your boſoms, every doubt, every mean 
| _ © ſuſpicion, 


- 
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„ ſuſpicion of the honour, of the man: for whom 1 am 
about to ſuffer, I ſhould go to my death, even as [ 
# would to my bridal. Be it ſufficient, in the mean 
time, that my friend will be found noble — that his 
© truth is ynimpeachable—that he will ſpeedily approve 
© it—that he is now on his way, hurrying on, en 
© himſelf, the adverſe elements, and the gods. Bot! 
7 haſten to prevent his ſpeed.— Executioner do your of. 


© fice.* As he pronounced the laſt words, a buzz began | 


do ariſe among the remoteſt of the people. 'A* diſtant 
voice was heard. The crowd ca _— the words; and, 
Stop, flop the exccntion, was repeated by the whole aſſeni. 

A man came at full ſpeed. The throng gave way 
to his approach. He was mounted on a ſteed of foam, 
In an inſtant, he Was off his horſe, on the ſcaffold, and 
held 75 thias ſtraitly embraced. You are ſafe,” he 
cried; you are ſafe, my friend, my beloved the "gods 
be praiſed, you are Cafe | 1, now, have nothing but death 


to ſuffer: and i am Aevevod from the anguiſh of thoſe 


4 reproaches, which J gave myſelf, for 1 -endan- 
* gered a life ſo much dearer than my own.” Pale, and 
almoſt ſpeechleſs, in the arms of his Damon, Pyrhias re- 
paced, in broken accents, Fatal haſte — Cruel impa- 


tience What envious powers have wrought impoſ- 


c ſibilities in your favour ?— But I will not be wholly dif- 


4 TINT Dice cannot die to nets 1 will not ſur- 


vive you.” 
Djonyſius heard, beheld, and tenbased tl, avith aſton 
Aer. His heart was touched: his eyes were opened: 
and he could no longer refuſe his aflent to truth, ſo in- 
conteſtibly proved by facts. He deſcended from his 
throne. He aſcended the Scaffold. Live; live; ye in- 
„ comparable pair ” he exclaimed. © Ye have borne un- 
< queſtionable teſtimony to the (exiſtence of virtue: and 
© that virtue equally-evinces the certainty of the exiſtence 


< of a God, a God to reward it.— Live happy! live re- 
„ nowned ! And, O! form me by your precepts, as you 


have invited me by your example, to be ney of the 
4 Par Eon of ſo e Aa e e ; <A 
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LES. XCI, PYRRHUS any FABRITI US. 


A Treaty being on foot between the Romans and 
X Pyrrhus king of Macedon, for the exchange of 
priſoners, the latter, after having given a general audi- 
ence to the ambaſladors, took Fabritius aſide, and ad- 
dreſſed him in the following manner. i 
© As for you, Fabritius, I 'am ſenſible of your merit: 
Jam convinced, that you are an excellent general, 
« and perfectly qualified for the command of an army; 
© that juſtice and remperance are united in your charac- 
© ter ; and that you juſtly paſs for a perſon of conſum- 
mate virtue. But I am no leſs certain of your poverty; 
© and muſt confeſs, that fortune, in this particular, has 
„treated you with injuſtice, by miſplacingyou in the 
c claſs of indigent ſenators. - In order, therefore, to ſup- 
© ply that ſole deficiency, (provided you aſſiſt me to ne- 
* gotiate/ an honourable peace,) I am ready to give you 
as much gold and filver, as will raiſe you above the 
* richeſt citizen of Rome; being fully perſuaded, That 
© no expence.can be more honourable to a prince, than 
* that which is employed in the relief of great men, 
* who are compelled, by their poverty, to lead a life un- 
* worthy of their virtues; and that this is the nobleſt 
5 which a king can poſſibly devote his treaſ- 


The anſwer of Fabritius was as follows. 

© As to my poverty, you have, indeed, Sir, been right- 
 Iy informed. My whole eſtate conſiſts in a houſe: of 
© but mean appearance, and a little ſpot of ground, from 
* which, by my own labour, I draw my ſupport. * But 
© if, by any means, you have been perſuaded to think that 
©. this poverty makes me leſs conſidered in my country, 
* or in any degree unhappy, you are extremely deceived. 
© I have no reaſon to complain of fortune: ſhe ſupplies: 
© me with all that nature requires: and, if I am without 
© ſuperfluities, I am alſo free from the deſire of them. 
With theſe, I confeſs, I ſhould be more able to ſuccour 
the neceſſitous, the only advantage for which the wealth ' 


— 
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ey ate to be envied; but, as ſmall as my poſſeſſions are, 
© I can ſtill contribute ſomething to the ſupport of the 
* ſtate, and the aſſiſtance of my friends. With regard to 
© honours, my country places me, poor as I am, upon a 
level with the richeſt : for Rome knows no qualifica- 
© tions for great employments, but virtue and ability, 
She appoints me to officiate in the moſt auguſt ceremo- 

nies of religion; ſhe entruſts me with the command of 
her armies; ſhe confides to my care, the moſt import- 
ant negotiations. My poverty does not leflen the 
weight and influence of my counſels in the ſenate ; the 
Roman people honour me, for that very poverty which 
you conſider as a diſgrace : they know the many op- 
portunities I have had, in war, to enrich myſelf, with - 
out incurring cenſure ; they are convinced of my diſin- 
tereſted zeal for their proſperity ; and, if J have any 
thing to complain of, in the return they make, it is on- 
1y the exceſs of their applauſe. What value, then, can 
J fet upon your gold and filver ? What king can add 
any thing tomy fortune? Always attentive to diſ- 
„charge the duties incumbent on me, I have a mind free | 
« from SELF-REPROACH, and I have an HONEST FAME.“ 
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LES. XCH. A DgscrRupPTION OF HUMAN Happt- 


X7HAT is haman happineſs? A word! a notion 
a day-dream! a wiſh! a ſigh! a theme to be 

talked of! a mark to be ſhot at, but never hit! a picture 
in the head, and a pang in the heart of man. Wiſdon 
recommends it gravely, learning talks of it pompouſly, 
our znderſtanding liſtens to it eagerly, our ofetion pur · 
ſues it warmly, and our experience deſpairs of it irre- 
trievably. A few may :peſlibly ſay I was happy; the 
moſt ſay I /2al/ be happy; few or none ſay I az: happy. | 
Fnagination perſuades ſome that they have found it, but 
3t is while their reaſon is aſleep; pride prevails with 
thers to boaſt of it; but it is on/y a boaſt, by which they | 
may deceive their neighbours, but not themſelves ; mo 
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ity of conſlitution, and ſuavity of manners, make the 
neareſt approach to ir, but it is o an approach; for- 

tune, the nature of things, the infirmities of the body, 

the paſſions of the mind, the dependence on others, the 
prevalence of vice, the very condition of (uncorrected) 
humanity forbids an embrace. Wine, beauty, muſic, 
pomp, ſtudy, diverſion, buſineſs, wiſdom, all that ſea or 
Jand, nature or art, labour or reſt can beſtow, are but 
poor expedients to heave off the inſupportable load of an 
hour from the heart of man; the load of an hour from 
the heir of an eternity! if the young, or ancxperienced, 
or vain, or profligate only, were ſubject to this weak- 
neſs, it were ſomething ; but when the /earned, and - 
wiſe, the grave, and grey,—lt ſhocks ! it mortifies! In a 
word, the true notion of human happineſs explained, is it - 
ſelf one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of our miſery, For how 
can we {peak more adequately of ir, than by ſaying, it is 
that of which our deſpair is as neceſſary,a s our paſſion for 
it is vehement and inextinguiſhable. Now ardently to thirſt, 
and uvnavoidably to deſpond, with regard te the ſame thing, 
and that thing of con/equence ſupreme, is the conſumma- 
tion of infelicity.. I know but one ſolid pleaſure in life, 
and that is our duty. How miſerable then, how unwiſe, 
how unpardonable are they, who make that ene a pain ? 


LES, XCIII. ON TE PuRSvIT of THE SAME. 


* 


\ HEN proud aht ion fir'd my breaſt, 
i I rav'd abraa@in queſt of fame; 
Amidſt the thickeſt war I preſt, 


In hopes to gain an earthleſs name. 


I gain'd a name: — Poor, empty breath! 

The feeling heart can never gain, 

True joy 'midſt horror, groans, and death : ' 
I ſigh'd, —and left th' enſanguin'd plain. 


In courts I ſought what was deny'd, _ 
Wealth, honours, and ſweet place t'attaijn _ 
It's ſplendors, and it's ſmiles-I try'd; _ 
[t's (miles were falſe, it's ſplendors vaia. 
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Fools anxious view the pompous glare, 
And trappings of ambition's train; 
Thinking that happineſs dwells there: 
The mighty like the poor complain. 


The 3 joy which mounts on Fortune's wings, 
Dazzles, but is not what it ſeems : 
Who ſeeks for titles, ſtars, and ſtrings, 

As what could make him happy, dreams. 


Man's boundleſs wiſhes ſpread beyond, 
Whatever mortal yet could ſhare; 
Of wealth or grandeur, ſtill *ris found, 

As theſe increafe, ſo grows his care. 


Too. late convinc'd, I ſaid, O why, 
Have I been fally 5 ſlave too long? 

Time flies us, ere we learn to ay, - 
Her fatal, falſe, deluding ſong. 


I T turn'd, and ſought the calm retreat, 
ar rural. innocence and eale; _ 
There, round the ſwain, his lambkins bleat, 
And no proud paſſion mars his N 


All day his fleecy charge he tends, - 
War's diſtant rape, he never hears : 
From the fly fox his ſheep defends; 
That done, no other foe he fears, * 


And when at ev'n his labour's o' 

Jocund and gay, he hies him ho E; 
Eis Delia ſmiling at the door, 

ls pleas'd to fee her ſhepherd come. 


No pamper'd ſcoundrel's poliſh'd art, 
He dreads to blaſt his Delia's charms : 
No jealous pang diſturbs her heart, 
While folding Strephon in her arms. 


Noe Ruffians lured by their wealth, Be: | 

To rob, to flatter, and betray : | | 

Tho' plain their meal, yet they have health ; 
Which lux'ry's ſons can ſeldom ſay. 
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Thus, bappinefs | 19 not confin'd, 5 | 
To wealth and honours, pomp and ſuo w ;. 
It dwells with the contented mind, 
Or will not find it here below. 


And ah! too ſure, HERE, 'tis not Code, 
For ev” n the ſhepherd has his care; 

Pangs ev'ry human boſom wound: 
Look up to Heav' 1 —. is real there. 


Pd 
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'LES. XCIV. The src of CanvlEIus againſt the 
Roman Law, which prohibited the. PATRICIANS and 
PLEBEIANS from intermarrying, 

HAT an inſult upon-us is this! If we are not ſa-- 

\ rich as the Patricians, are we not. citizens of 

Rome, as well as they. ? inhabitants of the ſame coun- 

try? members of the ſame community? The nations 

bordering upon Rome, and even ſtrangers more remote, 
are admitted, not only to-marriages with.us, but, to- what 
is of much greater importance, the freedom of the city. 

Are we, becauſe we are commoners, to be worle treated 

than ſtrangers ?—And, when we demand that the peo- 

ple may be free to beſtow their offices. and dignities on: 
whom they pleaſe, do we aſk. any thing unreaſonable or 
new? Do we claim more than their original inherent- 
right ? What occaſion, then, for all. this uproar, as if the: 
univerſe were falling ro ruin? They were juſt going to 

lay violent hands upon me, in the ſenate-houſe, What! 

muſt this empire, then, be unavoidably overturned? 

Muſt Rome, of neceſſity, fink. at once, if a Plebeian,. 

worthy of the office, ſhould be raiſed to. the conſulſhip ? 

The Patricians, I am perſuaded, if they could, woutd: 

deprive you of the common light. It certainly offends: 

them, that you breathe, that you ſpeak, that you have 

the ſhapes. of men. Nay, but to. make a commoner a. 

conſul, would be, ſay they, a moſt enormous thing. 

Numa Pompilius, however, without being ſo much as a 

Roman citizen, was made king of Rome. The elder- 

Tarquin, by birth not even an Italian, was nevertbeleſs 

placed upon the throne. Servius Tullius, the ſon of a. 

raptive woman (nobody knows who his father was). ob- 
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tained the kingdom, as the reward of his wiſdom and 
virtue. In thoſe days, no man, in whom virtue ſhone 
conſpicuous, was rejected or deſpiſed, on account of his 
race and deſcent. And, did the ſtate proſper the leſs for 
that? Were not theſe ſtrangers the very beſt of all our 
kings? And, ſuppoſing, now, that a Plebeian ſhould 
have their talents and merit, muſt not he be ſuffered to 
govern us? But, © we find, that, upon the abolition of 
the regal power, no commoner was choſen to the con- 
© fulate.” And what of that? Before Numa's time, 


there were no pontiffs in Rome. Before Servius Tulli- 


us's days, there was no Cenſus, no diviſion of the people 
into claſſes and centuries. Who ever heard of con. 
als, before the expulſion of Tarquin the proud? Die— 


tators, we all know, are of modern invention; and ſo 


are the offices of tribunes, ædiles, quæſtors. Within 
theſe ten years, we have made decemvirs, and we have 


unmade them. Is nothing to be done, but what has 


been done before? Thar very law, forbidding marriages 
of Patricians with Plebeians; is not that a new thing! 
Was there any ſuch a law before tle decemvirs enacted 


it:? and a moſt ſhameful one it is in a free ſtate. Such 


marriages, it ſeems, will taint the pure blood of the no- 
bility ! Why, if they think ſo, let them take care to 
match their ſiſters and daughters with men of their own 

fort. No Plebeizn will do violence to the daughter. of a 

Patrician.  Fhoſe are exploits for our prime nobles. | 
There is no need to fear, that we ſhall force any body 
into a contract of marriage. But, to make an expreſs 
Jaw, ta prohibit marriages of Patricians with Plebeians, 
what is this, but ro ſhow the utmoſt contempt of us, and 
to declare one part of the community to be impure and 


. unclean ? Why don't they lay their wiſe heads together, 
to hinder rich folks from matching with poor? They 
talk to us, of the confuſion there will be in families, it 
this ſtatute ſhould be repealed. I wonder they don't 


make a law againſt a commoner's living near a noble- 
man, or going the fame road that he is going, or being 
preſent at the fame feaſt, or appearing in the fame mark- 
et-place. They might as well pretend that theſe things 


make confuſion in families, as that intermarriages vill | 
A 
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do it. Does not every one know, that the childrew, 
will beranked according to the quality of their father, let 
him be a Patrician, or a Plebeian? In ſhort, it is mani- 
feſt enough, that we have nothing in view, but to be 
treated as men and citizens ; nor can they who oppoſe 
our demand, have any motive to do it, but the love of 
domineering. I would fain know of you, Conſuls and 
Patricians, is the ſovereign power in the people of Rome, 
or in you ? J hope you will allow, that the people can, 
at their pleaſure, either make a law, or repeal one. And 
will you, then, as ſoon as any law is propoſed to them, 
pretend to liſt them immediately for the war, and hin- 
der them from giving their ſuffrages, by leading them 
into the field? —Hear me, Conſuls: whether the news 
of the war you talk of, be true, or whether it be only 
a falſe rumour, ſpread abroad for nothing but a colour 
to ſend the people out of the city; I declare, as tribune, 
that this people, who have already ſo often ſpilt their 
blood in our country 's cauſe, are again ready to arm for 
it's defence and it's glory, if they may be reſtored to their 
natural rights, and you will no longer treat us like 0 
ſtrangers in our own country: but if you account us un- | 
worthy of your alliance by intermarriages ; if you will 
not ſuffer the entrance to the chief offices in the ſtate, to 
be open to all perſons of merit, indifferently ; but will 
confine your choice of magiſtrates, to the ſenate alone; 
talk of wars as much as ever you pleaſe, paint, in your 
ordinary diſcourſes, the leagne and power of our enemies, 
ten times more dreadful than you do now; I declare, that 
this people, whom you ſo much deſpiſe, and to. whom you 
are, nevertheleſs, indebted for all your victories, Mall 85 
never more inliſt themſelves; not a man of them ſhall 
take arms; nor a man of them ſhall expoſe his life for 
imperious lords, with whom he can neither ſhare the dig- 
nities of the ſtate, nor, in private life, Dave any alliance 
by marriage. | 


" b 5:3: XCV. ADBERBAL To THE Roman SENATE. 


FaTHERs! 
TF is known to you, that King Micipſa, my father, 
1 on his death- bed, left in charge, to Jugurtha, his 
adopted ſon, conjunctly with my unfortunate brother 
Hiempſal 
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Hiempfal, and myſelf, 'the children of bas own body, the 


adminiſtration of the N HG of Numidia; directing us, 
to conſider the ſenate an | 


people of Rome, as proprietory 
of it. He charged us, to uſe our beſt endeavours, to be 


ſerviceable to the Roman commonwealth, in peace and 


war: aſſuring us, that your protection would prove to 
us a defence againſt all enemies; and would be inſtead of 
armies, fortifications, and treaſures. 

While my brother and I were thinking of nothing, but 


how we ſhoald regulate ourſelves according to the direc. 


tion of our deceaſed father— Jugurtha—the moſt infa- 


mous of mankind !—breaking Sh all ties of gratitude 


and of common humanity, and trampling on the author- 
ity of the Roman commonwealth—procured the murder 


of my unfortunate_brother—and has driven me from my 


throne, and native country : though, he knows, I inherit, 
from my grandfather Maſſiniſſa, and my father Miciplſa, 
the friendſhip and alliance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by villainy, to my diſtreſe- 


ful circumſtances, is calamity enough; but my misfor- 


tunes are heightened, by the conſi ideration, that I find 
myſelf obliged to ſolicit your aſſiſtance, Fathers, for the 


ſervices done yon by my anceſtors, not for any I have 


been able ta render you in my own perſon. Jugurtha 
has pur it out of my power, to deſerve any thing at your 
hands; and has forced me to. be burdenſome, before [I 


could be uſeful to you. And yet, if I had no. plea, but 


a once powerſul prince, the 


my undeſerved miſery 


_ deſcendant of a race of illuſtrious monarchs, now, with- 
out any fault of my own, deſtitute of every ſupport, and 


reduced to the neceſſity of begging foreign aſſiſtance, a- 
gainſt an enemy, who has ſeized my throne and my 


kingdom 
to plead; it would become the greatneſs of the Roman 


commonwealth, the arbiter of the world, to protect the 


injured, and to check the triumph of "daring wicked- 
neſs over helpleſs innocence. 


if my unequalled diſtreſſes were all I had 


But, to provoke your 
vengeance to the utmoſt, Fugurtha has driven me from 
the very dominions, which the ſenate and people of 


Rome gave to my anceſtors; and, from which, my 
| grandfather N 
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andfather, and my father, under your umbrage, ex» ; 
pelled Syphax and the Carthaginians. Thus, Fathers, 
your kindneſs to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha 
In injuring me, throws contempt on you. : 
O wretched: prince! O cruel reverſe of fortune! O 
father Micipſa ! is this the conſequence of your gene- 
rofity ; that he, whom your goodneſs raiſed to an equal- 
ity with your own children, ſhould be the murderer of 
your children? Muſt, then, the royal houſe of Nuwidia 
always be a ſcene of havock and blood? While Carthage 
remained, we ſuffered, as was to be expected, all forts of 
hardſhips from their hoſtile attacks: our enemy near; 
our only powerful ally, the Roman commonwealth, at a 
diſtance. While we were ſo circumſtanced, we were al- 
ways in arms, and in action. When that ſcourge of 
Africa was no more, we congratulated ourſelves on the 
proſpe& of eſtabliſhed peace. But, inſtead of peace, be- 
hold the kingdom of Numidia, drenched with royal 
blood! and the only ſurviving ſon of it's late king, flying 
from an adopted murderer, and ſeeking that ſafety, in 
foreign parts, which he cannot command in his owu 
kingdom! 9 . * N 115 

Whither —O ! whither ſhall I fly? If I return to the 


> 


; royal palace of my anceſtors, my father's throne is ſeized _ 


by the murderer of my brother. What can I'there'ex- 
pet, but that Jugurtha ſhould haſten to imbrue, in my 
blood, thoſe hands which are now reeking with my 
brother's ? If I were to fly for refuge, or for aſſiſtance, 
to any other court; from what prince can I hope for 
protection, if the Roman commonwealth give me up? 
From my own family or friends I have no expectations. 
My royal father is no more. He is beyond the reach of 
violence, and out of hearing of.the complaints of his un- 
happy ſon. Were my brother alive, our mutual ſyme 
pathy would be ſome alleviation. But he is hurried out 
of life, in his early youth, by the very hand which ſhould 
have been the laſt to injure any of the royal family of 
Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom 
he ſuſpected to be in my intereſt. - Some have been 
deſtroyed by the lingering torment of the croſs. Others 
have been given a prey to wild beaſts; and their an- 
| : %% guiſh | 
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than death itſelf. 

Look down, illuſtrious Senators of Roine from that 
height of power, to which you are raiſed, on the unex- 
ampled diſtreſſes of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a 
wicked intruder, become an out outcaſt from all manking, 
Let not the crafty inſinuations of him, who returns 
murder for adoption, prejudice your judgement. Do 
not liſten to the wretch, who has butchered the ſon and 
relations of a king, who! gave him power to fit on the fame 
throne with his own children.— 1 have been informed 
that he labours, by his emiſſaries, to prevent your deter- 
Di any thing againſt him in his abſence; pretend. 


ing, that I magnify my diſtreſs ; and that I might, for 


bim, have ſtaid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if 


ever the time come, when the due vengeance from a- 
bove ſhall overtake him, he will then diſſemble in the 


very ſame manner as 1 do. Then he, who, now hard- 
ened in wickedneſs, triumphs over thoſe, whom his vio- 
lence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel diſtreſs ; and 


ſuffer for his impious ingratitude to my father, and his 


blood thirſty cruelty to my brother. 

O murdered, butchered brother! O deareſt to my 
heart l- now gore for ever from my fight — But, why 
ſhould 1 lament his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of 
the bleſſed light of heaven, of life and kingdom, at once, 
by the very perſon who ought to have been the firſt, to 
hazard his own life, in defence of any one of Micipſs's 
family : but, as things now are, wy brother is not fo 
much deprived of theſe comforts, as delivered from ter- 
ror, from flight, from exile, and the endleſs train of mif- 
eries, which render life to me a burden. He lies full 


low, gored with wounds, and feſtering in his own blood. | 
But he lies in peace. He feels none of the miſeries 


which rend my ſoul with agony and diſtraction; whilſt 


IT am ſet up as a ſpectacle, to all mankind, of the uncer- 


tainty of human affairs. So far from having it in my 
power to revenge his death, I am not maſter of the 
me aus of ſecuring my own life. So far from being in a 


guiſh made the ſport of men, more cruel than wild 
beaſts. If there be any yet alive, they are ſhut up in 
dungeons ; there to drag out a life, more intolerable | 


conti 
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condition to defend my kingdom from the violence of the 
ufurper, I am obliged to apply for foreign protection for 
my own perſon. | [2.4646 „ EFT 

Fathers, Senators of Rome, the arbiters of the world! 
to you I fly for refuge, from the murderous fury of Ju- 
gurtha. By your affections for your children; by your 
Jove for your country; by your own virtues ; by the maj- 
eſty of the Roman commonwealth ; by all that is ſacred, 
and all that is dear to you! deliver a wretched prince, 
from undeſerved, unprovoked injury; and fave the king - 
dom of Numidia, which is your own property, from be- 
ing the prey of violence, uſurpation and cruelty. 


LES. XCVI, ALEXANDER's FEAST. 


SY WAS at the royal feaſt, for Perſia won, 
Buy Philip's warlike ſon: 
Aloft in aweful ſtate 
The god-like hero ſat 
On his imperial throne: 
His valiant peers were plac'd around; 
Their brows with roſes and with myrtles bound ; 
. So ſhould deſert in arms be crown'd, 
The lovely Thais by his fide | 
Sat, like a blooming eaſtern bride, re pl 
In flow'r of youth and beauty's pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! | 
None but the brave, | 
None but the brave, | 
None but the brave deſerves the fair. 


Timotheus plac'd an high, 

Amid the tuneful quire, $4 8 

With flying fingers touch'd the lyre: 

The trembling notes aſcend the ſky, 

| And heav'nly joys inſpire. 

The ſong began from Jove, ER! + 
Who left his bliſsful ſeats above; 
(Such is the pow'r of mighty Love!) 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god; 
Sublime on radiant ſpheres he rode, 
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When he to fair Olympia preſs'd, 


And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, 5 reign of i. world, 


The liſt'ning crowd admire the lofty found ;. 


A preſent deity, they ſhout around: 
A preſent deity, the vaulted roofs rebound : 


With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears, _ 
Aſſumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 15 
And ſeems to ſnake the ſpheres. vec 


The praiſe. of Wel then, the ſweet moſician Sant 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 
Fluſh'd with a. purple grace 
He ſhows his honeſt face; 
Now pives the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes 
Bacchus ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did firſt ordain: 
Bacchus' bleſſings are a treaſure, 
Drinking is the ſoldier's pleaſure : 
Rich the treaſure, 
Sweet the pleaſure; 
Sweet is pleaſure after pain. 


Sooth'd with the ſound the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes; and 3 he tows the 
The maſter ſaw the madnefs riſe ; lain. 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. 
He choſe a mournful muſe 
Soft pity to infuſe : 
He ſung Darius great and good, 
By too ſevere a fate, 
Fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, 
Fall'n from his high eſtate, | 


And welt” ring in his en 5 
Deſerted 


A 
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Deſerted at his utmoſt need, 

By thoſe his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth expoſ'd he lies; 
With not a friend to cloſe his eyes. 
With down-caſt look the joyleſs victor ſat, 
Revolving in his alter'd ſoul | 
The various turns of fate below; '_ 8 
And now and then a ſigh he ſtole; 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty maſter ſmil'd, to ſee 
That love was in the next degree: 
'Twas but a kindred ſound to move; ; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly ſweet in Lydian meaſures, 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſou] to pleaſures : 
War he ſung is toil and trouble; 
Honour but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, ſtill beginning, 
Fighting ſtill, and ſtill deſtroying : 
If the world be worth thy W 
Think, Oh, think it worth enjoy ing! 
Lovely Thais ſits beſide thee, _ 
Take the good the gods provide thee, —— . 
The many rend the ſkies with loud »pplauſe ; ; 
So love was crown'd, but muſic won the cauſe. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair | 
Who caus'd his care, > 
Hog ſigh'd and lod, figh'd and Jook'd,. 
Sigh'd and look'd, and ſigh'd again. 
At length; with love and wine at once oppreſs'd, 
The vanquiſh'd victor ſunk upon her broglt. 


Now ſtrike the golden lyre Fu $: 

A louder yet, and yet, a louder ſtraſn. 

Break his bands of fleep aſunder, - | 

And rouze him, like a rattling peal of thunder, 
Hark, hark! the horrid ſound 
Has rais'd up his head ; 

As awak'd from the dead, | 

And amaz'd he ſtares around, TT 8 

| S | Revenge, 
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Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the furies ariſe, | 
See the ſnakes that they rear, 
_ How they hiſs in their hair, 
And the ſparkles that flaſh from their eyes! 
_ Behold a ghaſtly band, | 
Each a torch in his hand! 

Theſe are Grecian ghoſts, that in battle were ſlain, 
And unbury'd remain . 
Inglorious on the plain : | 

Give the vengeance due 

To the valiant crew : 
Behold how they toſs their torches on high, 
Ho they point to the Perſian abodes, 

And plitt'ring temples of their hoſtile gods! 

The princes applaud, with a furious joy; - 

And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to deſtroy, : 
Thais led the way, 

To light him to his prey, , 

And, like another Helen, fir'd PUN Troy. | 


Thus, long ago, 

Ere heaving billows Jearn'd t to blow, 
While organs yet were mute; 

Timotheus to his breathing flute 

And founding lyre, 

Could ſwell the ſoul to rage, or kindle ſoft defire. 
At laſt divine Czcilia came, | 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame; 

The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſazred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies ; 
She drew an angel down. 


1 


L E S. xcvn. ArnAHAu's SOLILOQUY upon receive. 
ing the Command to ſacrifice his Son Isaac. | 


FT is certain, that there are no paſſages in Pagan hif- - 

tory, which affect nature ſtronger than thoſe we meet 
with in holy writ ; but there is no part of ſacred ſtory, 
which raiſes our wonder, and, on the firſt reading of it, 
excites all the paſſions equal to that of Abraham's receive 
ing the command to ſacrifice his only ſon Iſaac. It is 
ſuch a trial betwixt faith and nature, as in all probability 
none but the father of believers could have gone through. 
When we think to what a height of paternal fondneſs 
the ſoul of Abraham muſt be raiſed, by having a child 
buy his wife, when nothing but the more immediate in- 
ter poſition of divine providence could have given him 
one; it is amazing to conceive what in his ſoul he muſt 
feel, when he received the peremptory command of God 
to offer him up for a burnt- offering. The manner of 
giving the command is as affecting to him as a father, 
as it is ſublime in the commander, and moves the heart 
to tenderneſs ; at the ſame time it ſhows the higheſt au- 
\ thority : Take now thy ſon, thine only ſon, Iſaac, whom thou 
laveſt, and get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer bim 
there for a burnt-offering, upon one of the mountains. 
which [ will tell thee of. The holy text adds no other 
circumſtance than an immediate implicit. obedience to 
the command he had received; however, according to 
the dictates of human nature, the powers of his mind. 
. muſt be ſhaken, and there muſt have been a ſtrong com- 
bat between faith and nature. . 3 

Sir Henry Wotton has wrote an admirable meditation 
on Abraham's circumſtance at this criſis, and, in a ſoli- 
loquy, has made him diſcourſe with himſelf, in all the 
ſtruggling paſſions that any one could conceive at that 
time to have felt. As this piece is but very little known, 
I recommend it as a much better comment on this part. 
of ſacred ſtory than I ever met with. Sir Henry imag- 
ines him, after receiving ſo ſurpriſing a command, to 
have broke out into ſome ſuch refle&ions as the follow- 
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What! could this poſſibly be the voice of God which 
IJ heard ? or have not rather ſome ſtrange impreſſions 
of the night deluded my fancy ! Yes, thy voice it 
was, my God, it was thy voice. How can thy ſervant 
deny it, with whom ſeven times before, deſcend ing from 
the throne of glory, thou haſt vouchſafed to commune in 
this vale of tears! When thou didſt firſt call me out of 
the darkneſs of my father's houſe into thy faving light; 
when thou didſt often cheriſh and encourage me in the 
ſteps of my pilgrimage ; when thon didſt furniſh me with 
plenty, and crown me with victory in a ſtrange land; 
when, Jaftly, thou didſt even overlade my feeble age 
with joy, in a-rightful heir of my own body; was I for- 
ward at all theſe times, to acknowledge thee the God 
of my ſupport and comfort, and ſhall I now queſtion thy 
voice, when thou demandeſt but a part of thy own ben-: 
efits ? no, my dear Iſaac, although the heavens know how | 
much I love thee, yet if thou wert, or couldſt be, mill- 
ions of times more precious in the eyes of thy trembling 
father, I would ſummon together all 'the ſtrength of my 
aged limbs, to render thee unto that gracious God from 
whom TI had thee. Alas! poor boy, how ſweetly thou 
ſlambereſt, and in thy. bed doſt little think what change 
is towards thee ! but I muſt diſturb thy reſt: - Iſaac, 
ariſe, and call up my ſervants; bid, them prepare for a 
Journey which we are to 'make unto the Muunt Moriah, 
and let ſome wood be carried for the burning of a ſacri- 
fice : mean while I will walk out a little by myſelf, to 
contemplate the declining ſtars, and the approach of the 
morning. O ye ornaments of the ſky, who, when all 
the world is ſilent, obey your maker in the determinate 
order of your motions ! can man behold-his own duty 
in a fairer volume? why then ſtand I gazing here, and 
do not rather go myſelf to haſten my ſervants, that | 
may execute his will ? But ſtay his will! why! 


is his will contrary to the example of his juice ? did he 
not heavily puniſh Cain, at the beginning of the firſt 
world, for killing but a brother? and can I ſlay my child, 
and imbrue my hands-in my own bowels without of- 
fence of his immortal Majeſty ? yes, why not? The act 
of Gain was the act of his own ſinful malice, but I have - 
| 1 received 
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received an immediate command from God himſelf. A. 
command — is his command againſt his law ? ſhall the 
fountain of all-truth be ſerved with contradictions? Did 


not the ſame God, ſtraight after the univerſal deluge, - 
(as our fathers have told us,) denounce this judgement, 


that who/o ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be 
ſhed!. how then can I herein obey my God, but a mult. 
withal diſobey him ? : 5 e 


O my weak ſoul ! what poor arguments doſt thou ſearch: 
to cover thine own rebellious affetions! is there any war- 
rant higher than his will, or any better interpreter of his. 
will than himſelf ! but is it murder to reſtore a loan to 
the ſovereign owner at. his command? — But then a- 
gain, how ſhall the bleſſing that my good God hath de - 


termined upon my ſeed, and even upon this very child, 


be accompliſhed, if. I deſtroy the root? O Lord, was- 
not thy divine goodneſs pleaſed, in the depth of thy mer- 


cy, to accept my belief for righteouſneſs, and ſhall I nov 


fruſtrate thy promiſes with my obedience ?— But what ! 
am I fallen into a new reluctance ? have I before conteſt - 
ed with thy juſtice, and ſhall I now diſpute thy power? 


didſt thou create the light before the ſun, and ſhall I bind 
thee to the paſſions of a natural agent? didſt thou not 
make this All of Nothing, even by thy word (which is 
thy wiſdom) and foment all that thou haſt made by thy 
Spirit, Which is thy love; and ſhall I doubt thou canſt 
raiſe innumerable. nations out of the aſhes- of my poor 


Haac ? nay, did not I even at firſt receive him in a man- 
ner from a dead womb? and art thou nor ſtill the ſame- 
almighty and everlaſting God, merciful Father, full of 


| tenderneſs and compaſſion, that well knoweſt whereof we 


are made: Pardon my diſeourſes, and forget my. 
delays. I am now going to perform thy good pleaſure... 
And yet there is remaining one humble ſuit, which refuſe 


not, O my God, though it proceed from the weakneſs of 


thine unworthy creature. Take my child, and all that 
is mine; I have reſigned him, with my whole heart, unto. 
thy will; he js already thine, . and mine no longer; and: 
I glory that he ſhall die upon thy holy. altar; but yet I 


fear withal, that theſe my ſhaking hands, and fainting 


limbs, will be ſeized with horror; be not, therefore, : 


S 4; dear- 
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dear Land, Lifpleaſed, if 1 uſe my ſervants in the execu- 
tion. How now, my ſoul ! doſt thou ſhrink in the laſt 
act of thy loyalty? can I yet walk up and down about 
vile and ordinary functions, and when my God is to be 
ſerved, do my joints and members fail me-! have I hum: 
bled my deſires to his will, and ſhall I deny him the choice 
of his own inſtrument ? or if his indulgent mercy would 
permit, ſhall I ſuffer another to anticipate the cheer. | 
fulneſs of my obedience? O thou great God of life and 
death! who mighteſt have made me an inſenſible plant, a 
dead ſtone, or a poiſonous ſerpent, and yet, even in them 
Jikewiſe, I ſhould have conduced to the variety of thy 
glorious wiſdom: but thou haſt vouchſafed to endue us 
with the form of man, and to breathe into our firſt pa» 
rents that ſpark of divine light which we call reaſon, to 
comprehend and acknowledge thy high and indiſputable 
- ſovereignty over all nature; thou then eternal Maker 
and Mover, whoſe will is the firſt of cauſes, and whoſe 
glory is the laſt of ends, direct my feet to the place 
which thou haſt appointed: ſtrengthen theſe poor hands 
the accompliſh thy pleaſure, and let heaven and. earth 985 
3 e. 


1 Y MN ON THE SANE. 


AIN T 8, at your Father's heav? nly word, 
| Give up your comforts to the Lord; -/ 

He ſhall reſtore what you reſign, 5 
Or grant you bleſſings more divine. 


Abra' m, with obedient hand, 

Led forth his ſon at God's comnand; 
The wood, the fire, the knife he cook: 
His arm prepar'd the dreadful ſtroke. . 


Aöra'm forbear, the angel cry'd, 

Thy faith is known, thy love is try'd, 
Thy ſon ſhall live, and in thy feed 
Shall the whole earth be bleſs'd indeed. L 


_ Juſt in the laſt diſtreſſing hour, 
The Lord diſplays deliy* ring pow'r 


5. 
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The mount of danger is het place 
Where we thail ſee ſurpriſing nes: +3 


LES. XCVIIL.! BEAUTIFUL fron; or LAVINIA. 


„ % % „% % oo ee ²ãůãͥ we cc, 


O ON as the morning trembles o'er the ſky, 
And, unperceiv'd, unfolds the ſpreading * 
Before the ripen'd fields the reapers ſtand, 
In fair array; each by the laſs he loves, 
To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 
By nameleſs gentle offices her toil. 
At once they ſtoop, and ſwell the luſty 3 
While through their cheerful band, the rural talk, 
The rural ſcandal, and the rural jeſt, . 
Fly harmleſs, to deceive the tedious time, 
And ſteal unfelt the ſultry hours away 
Behind the maſter walks, builds up the ſhocks; 
And, conſcious, glancing oft on ev'ry ſide 
His ſated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. e 
The gleaners ſpread around, and here and there, 
\ | Spike after ſpike, their ſcanty harveſt pick. 
| Be not too narrow, huſbandmen ! but fling” 
From the full ſheaf, with charitable ſtealth, 
The lib'raF handful. Think, oh grateful think! 
How govd the God of harveſt is to you; | 
| Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields; DE. 
While theſe unhappy partners of your kind 
Wide hover round you, like the fowls of heav'n, | 
And aſk their humble dole. The various turns © — 
Of fortune ponder ; that your ſons may want | 
What now, with hard reluRance, faint, ye give. 


The lovely young Lavinia once had friends ; 
And fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her birth: SP 
For, in her helpleſs years, depriv 'd of all, 1 
Of ev'ry ſtay, ſave innocence and Heav'n, | 
” She, with her widow!d mother, feeble, old, 

And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retird 

Among the windings of a woody vale; 

By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 
| But more by baſhful modeſty conceal'd. 


Together, 


„ 1 


Together, thus, they ſhunn'd the cruel corn; 
Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy paſſion, and low- minded pride: 
Almoſt on nature's common bounty fed: 
Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, 
Content, and careleſs of to morrow's fare. 


Her form was freſher than the morning roſe, 
When the dew wets it's leaves; unſtain d and pure, 
As is the lily, or the mountain ſnow. 

The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams into the blooming flowers: 
Or, when the mournful tale her mother told, 

Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, 
Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar. 


Of evening, ſhone in tears. A native grace 


Sat fair - proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dreſs: for lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament; _ 

But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt. 


. As in the hollow breaſt of Appenine, 
Beneath the fhelrer of encircling hills, 
A myrtle riſes, far from human eye, 
And breathes it's balmy fragrance o'er the wild: 
So flouriſh'd, blooming; and unſeen. by all, 
The ſweet Lavinia; till, at length, compelPd 
By ſtrong neceſhty's ſupreme command, 
With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went - 
To glean Palemon's fields. — The pride of ſwains« 
Palemon was; the gen'rous, and the rich; 
Who led the rural life, in all it's joy 
And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſong 
| Tranſmits from ancient uncorrupted times, 
When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode. 
He, then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 
| Amuſing, chanc'd-beſide his reaper-train - 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye, 
Unconſcious of her pow'r, and turning quick: - 
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With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze: 

He ſaw her charming; but he faw not half 

The charms her down-eaſt modeſty-conceal'd. 

That very moment love and chaſte deſire 

Sprung in his boſam, to himſelf unknown; 

For (till the world prevail'd, and it's dread laugh, 

[Which ſcarce the erm philoſopher can => 2k 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field: 

And thus, in ſecret to his ſoul he ſigh'd. 


© What pity ! that ſo delicate a form; 

Buy beauty kindled ; where enlivening ſenſe, 

« And more than vulgar goodneſs, ſeem to dwell ; 
should be devoted to the rude embrace ; 
Of ſome indecent clown! She looks, methinks, 

© Of old Acaſto's line; and to my mind 

© Recalls thar patron of my happy life, 

From whom my lib'ral fortune took it's riſe ; 
Now to the duſt gone down: his houſes, lands, 
And once fair-ſpreading family diſſolv'd. 

»Tis ſaid, that, in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 

© Urg'd by remembrance ſad, and decent pride, TIE 
Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better Jays, | 

© His aged widow and his daughter live; 

© Whom yet my fruitleſs. ſearch could never find. 

Romantic wiſh ! would this the daughter were!“ 


Then, ſtrict 1 inquiring, from herſelf, he found 
She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiful Acaſto ; who can ſpeak 
The mingled paſſions, that farpriz'd his heart, 
And, through his nerves, in ſhiv*ring tranſport ran? 
FT hen blaz'd-liis ſmother'd flame, avow'd, and bold; 
And, as he view'd her, ardent, o'er, and o'er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 
Confus'd and frighten d at his ſudden tears, 9 8 
Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom; 3 i 
And thus Palemon, paſſionate, and juſt, 5 . = 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his ſou]. 5 9 


And art thou, then, Acaſto's dear remains ? | 
She, whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſoaght „ 9 
So long in vain ?—O yes! the very ſame; | 

The 
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” The ſoften'd i image of my noble friend: 


Alive, his ev'ry feature, ev'ry look, 
© More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than ſpring ! 
©-'Thou ſole ſurviving bloſſom from the root 


© That nouriſh'd up my fortune! fay, ah! where, 


ln what ſequeſter'd deſert, haſt thou drawn 


- 
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© The kindeſt aſpect of delighted heaven? 

© Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown ſo fair, 

© Though poverty's cold wind, aud cruſhing rain, 

© Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. 

© Oh! let me, now, into a richer ſoil, 

Tranſplant thee ſafe, where vernal ſuns and ſhow'rs 
Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence; 

And, of my garden, be the pride and joy! 

Ill it befits thee, oh! it ill befits 

Acaſto's daughter; his, whoſe open ſtores, 
Though vaſt, were little to his ampler heart; 

The father of a country, thus to pick | 

The very refuſe of thoſe harveſt-fields, 

Which, from his bounteous friendſhip, T enjoy. 
'Then, throw that ſhameful pittance from thy mand, 
But ill apply'd to ſuch a rugged taſk : 

The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine ; 

If, to the various bleflings which thy houſe 
Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that bliſs, 
That deareſt bliſs, the pow'r of bleſſing thee!“ 


Here ceas'd the youth: yet, ſtill, his ſpeaking eye 
Expreſs'd the ſacred triumph of his foul ; . 
With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, 

Above the vulgar joy, divinely rais'd. 
Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 
Of goodneſs irreſiſtible, and all _ 

In ſweet diſorder loſt, ſhe bluſh'd conſent. 


The news immediate to her mother brought, 


While, pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe pin'd away 
The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate. 


Amaz d, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 


Joy ſeiz'd her withered veins, and one bright gleam 


Of ſetting life ſhone on her ev'ning hours; 


Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair 
Who flouriſh'd long 1 in 2 tender bliſs, and rear'd = - 


— 
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A num'rous offspring, lovely like themſelves, 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 


LES. xcix. SATAN's SPEECH TO DEATH. 


H ENCE, and what art thou, execrable 1 ! 
That dart, though grim and ne, advance 
Thy miſcreated front athwart my way 

To yonder gates? Through them I mean to paſe, 
That be afſur'd, without leave aſk'd of thee. 

Retire ; or taſte thy folly, and learn by proof, 
Hell-born, not to contend with ſpirits of heav'n. 


To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply'd : 
Art thou that traitor-angel, art thou he, 
- Who firſt broke peace in heav'n, and faith, till then 
Unbroken; and in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heav'n's ſons, 
Conjur'd againſt the Higheſt, for which both thou 
And they, outcaſt from God, are here condemn'd, 
To waſte eternal days in wo and pain! g 
And reckon'ſt thou thyſelf with ſpirits of heav'n, 
Hell- doom'd, and breath'ſt defiance here, and ſcorn, 
Where I reign king; and, to enrage thee more, 
Thy king and lord ? Back to thy puniſhment, 
Falſe fugitive, and to thy ſpeed add wings; 
Leſt, with a whip of ſcorpions, I purſue 
Thy ling'ring, or, with one ſtroke of this dart, 
Strange horror ſeize thee, and pangs unfelt before. 


LES C. Tas SPEECH OF SIN To SATAN. 


FATHER ! what intends thy hand, ſhe cry” d, 
Againſt thy only ſon? What fury, O ſon, 
Poſſeſſes thee, to bend that mortal dart 1 
Againſt thy father's head? and know'ſt for whom: 
For him who ſits above, and laughs the while 3 
At thee ordain'd his drudge, to execute 

Whate'er his wrath, which he calls Juſtice, bid: 55 

His wrath, which one day will deſtroy you both. 


She ſpake, and at her words the helliſh peſt 
Forbore; then _ to her Satan return'd ; 


- 
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| 80 ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words ſa range, 
Thou interpoſeſt, that my ſudden hand- | 
Prevented, ſpares to tell thee yet by deeds 

What it bends: till firſt I know of thee, - 

What thing thou art, thus double form'd ; and why, 
In this infernal vale firlt met, thou call'ſt 

Me father, and that phantaſm call'ſt my ſon, 

I know thee not; nor ever ſaw, till now, 

Sight more deteſtable than him and thee, 


LES. CI. The SPEECH of SATAN in his infernal r 
8 Pandemonium. 


OW'RS and dominions, 7 of heav'n! 
For, ſince no deep within her gulf can hold 

immortal vigour, though oppreſs'd and fall'n, 
I give not heav'n for loſt. From this deſcent 
Celeſtia] virtues riſing, will appear | 
More glorious, and more "dread, than from no fall, 
And truſt themſelves to fear no ſecond fate. 
Me though juſt right, and the fix'd laws of heav'n 
Did firſt create your leader; next, free choice, 
With what beſides, in council, or in fight, 
Had been atchiev'd of merit; yet this loſs 
Thus far, at leaſt, recover'd, hath much more 
Eſtabliſh'd in a ſafe, anenvy'd throne, | 
Yielded with full conſent. The happier ſtate 
In heay'n, which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior : but who here 
Will envy, whom the higheſt place expoſes 
Foremoſt to ſtand againſt the thund'rer's aim, 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greateſt ſhare 
 OF-endleſs pain? Where there is then no good 
For which to ſtrive, no ſtrife can grow up there 
From faction; for none ſure will claim in hell 
Precedence; none whoſe portion is ſa ſmall 
Of preſent pain, that, with ambitious mind, 
Will covet more. With this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in heav'n, we now return 
To claim our juſt inheritance of old, Dep | 


Surer to proſper than proſperity 170 65 Could 


— 


N N by | 


Could have aſſar'd us ; and by what beſt way, et 
Whether of open war, or covert guilee 
We now debate, who can adviſe, may ſpeak.” 


Ea? 


' LES. Cl. MO Loch- SyEECH. To SATAN, 
Y- ſentence 1 is for open War. of wikis by SW 
More inexpert, I boaſt not. Them let thoſe | 


'S ; 


Contrive, who need; unworthy. of our might: 
For while they ſit contriving, ſhall the reſt, - 
Millions, now under arms, who longing wait 


1 


The ſignal to aſcend, fit ling'ring here 

Heav'n's fugitives, and for their twelling place 
Accept this dark -opprobrious den of ee 

The priſon of his tyranny, who reigns 
By our delay ? —N9—let us rather chooſe, 
Arm'd with hell-flames and fury, all at once 
O'er Heav'n's high tow'rs to force reſiſtleſs may” 
Turning our tortures into horrid arme 
Againſt our torturer. When to meet the noiſe ED 
Of his terrific engine, he ſhall hear l 
Infernal thunder, and for light'ning, ſee _ 

Black fire, and horror, ſhot with equal rage 

Amongſt his angels; and his throne itſelf 
Mixt with Tartarean ſulphur and ſtrange fire, 

His own invented torments. — But perhaps 
The way ſeems difficult, and ſteep, to ſcale 

With adverſe wing againſt a higher foe. 
Let ſuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench © © 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtil, fe 
Thar, in our proper motion, we aſcend ö 
Up to our native ſeat. Deſcent and fall! 
To us is adverſe. Who but felt of late 
When our fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 
Inſulting, and purſu'd us through the deep; 

With what compulſion, and.laborious flight 

We ſunk thus low ?—THY aſcent is eaſy then.— | 
Th' event is fear'd.—Should we again provoke” 
Our enemy, ſome worſe ,way he may find 

To our deſtruction; if there be in hell 
Fear to be worſe deſtroy' d. What can be worſe 
e VVV Than 
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Than to dwell here, driy'n out from bliſs, condemn'd - | 
In this abhorred deep to utter wo, iN fer 


Where pain of unextinguiſhable fire i 
Mult exerciſe us without hope of end, . 
The vaſfals of his anger, when the ſcourge a 
Tnexorable, and the tort'ringh out 
Calls us to penance? — More deſtroy'd than thus 
We muſt be quite aboliſh'd, and expire. 3 
What fear we then ? - What doubt we to incenſe 

His utmoſt ire: which, to the height enrag'd, 

Will either quite conſume us, and reduce 

To nothing this eſſential; (happier far 

Than miſerable to have eternal being) 


Or if our ſubſtance be indeed divine, . . | _ 
And cannot ceaſe to be, we are, at worſt, ' 8 


On this ſide nothing. And by proof we feel "ha | 


Our pow'r ſufficient to diſturb his Heav n, 


And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 


Though inacceſſible, his fatal throne ; 
Which, if nat victory, is yet revenge. 


LES. CIlI. BEL IA L's Syttcn, Iv ANSWER 10 


** 


THE FOREGOING: 


TJ sSnovrp be much for open war, O peers ! 


{| As not behind in hate; if what was urge d 


: Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 
Did not diſſuade me moſt, and ſeem to caſt 
Ominous conjecture on the whole ſucceſs; 


| When he, who moſt excels in feats of arms, 
Ju what he counſels, and in what excels 


Miſtruſt ful; grounds his courage on deſpair, Ee, 


- 


And utter diffolution, as the ſcope _ 7 
Of all his aim, after ſome dire revenge. 


But what revenge ?—— The tow'rs of Heav'n are fill'd 


With armed watch, that render all acceſs 


Impregnable. Oft on the bord'ring deep 


Encamp their legions ; or with flight obtture, 


Scout far and wide into the realms of night, 
Scorning ſurpriſe Or could we break our way 


9 


By force, and at our heels all hell ſnould riſe, 
With blackeſt inſurrection, to confound 6 
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Heay? n's / pureſt light : yet our great enemy, 
All incorruptible, would on his throne 

Sit unpolluted, and th' ethereal mould, 
Incapable of ſtain, would ſoon expel- 5 | 
Her miſchief, and purge off the baſer fire 
Vitoriaus. Thus repuls'd, our final hope 

Js flat deſpair. e muſt exaſperate + 

Our conqueror to let looſe his boundleſs rage, 


And that muſt end us; that muſt be our eure, 
To be no more.—Sad cure !|—For who would loſe, 
Tho' full of pain, this intellectual Dinge 
Theſe thoughts, that wander through wa pore drop 

To periſh utterly ; for ever loſt 


In the wide womb'of uncreated night, | 
Devoid of ſenſe and motion ?— But will He, 


So wiſe, let looſe at once his utmoſt ire 


Belike through impotence, or unawares, 
Jo give his enemies their wiſh, aud end 
Them in his auger; whom his anger ves 


To puniſh endleſs ? —© Wherefore ceaſe we then ?“ 294: 


Say they, who counſel war; © we are decreed, 

* Reſerv'd, and deſtin'd to eternal wo. -. | 
Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more? 
What can we ſuffer worſe ?* - Is this then worſt, 
Thus ſitt ing, thus conſulting, cls in. arms ?: 
What, when we fled -amain,-purſu'd, and ſtruck. 
By Heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought - | 

The deep to ſhelter us; this place then ſeem'd. 

A refuge from thoſe wounds; or:when we lay | - 


FL pep = 
Chain'd on the burning lake ? That ſure was worls:? / oF 10 7 
What if the breath, that kindled theſe grim tres 


1 - 


* 


Awak d, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rape, 15:1 


And plunge us in the flames? Or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us? What, if all 
Her ſtores were open'd ; and this firmament. 
Of hell ſhould ſpout her cataracts of fire, 
Impendent horrors, threat'ning hideous fall! 
One day upon our heads, while we, perhaps, 
Deſigning, or exhorting glorious war, * 
Caught! in a fiery N ſhall be hurl'd, 

T 2 


Each 


. 5 


J. . * 
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Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds, or for ever ſunk | 
Under you boiling ocean wrapt in chains, 
There to converſe with everlaſting groans, 

_ Unreſpited, unpitied, unreliev'd. 

Ages of hopeleſs end ? This would be worſe.— 
War, therefore, open or conceal' d, alike ES 
My voice difluades. D 

© Shall we then live 3 . The race of. Heav'n | 
© Thus trampled, thus expell'd, to ſuffer here F 
© Chains and theſe torments'!'—Better theſe than worſe, 
By my advice. To ſuffer, as to do, 
Our ſtrength is equal ; nor the law unjuſt, 
That ſo ordains. This was at firſt reſolv'd, a 
If zve were wife, againſt ſo great a foe e- 
Contending, and ſo doubtful what might fall. 
I laugh, when thoſe, who at the ſpear are bold, 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear 
What yet they know muſt follow; to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 
The ſentence of their conqueror. This is now 
Our doom ; which, if with courage we can bear, 
Our foe ſupreme, in time, may much remit 
His anger, and, perhaps, thus far remoy'd 
Not mind us, not offending, fatisfy'd 
With what is puniſh'd ; whence'theſe raging fires 
Will flacken, if his breath {tir not their ane. 
Our purer eſſence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapour, or inur'd, not el, 
Or chang'd, at length, and to the place conform'd 
In temper, and in nature, will receive, 
Familiar, the fierce heat, and void of pain. 
This horror will grow mild, this darkneſs light. 

Beſides what hope the never-ending flow : 

Of future days may bring; what chance, what change, 
Worth waiting. Since our preſent lot: 1 
For happy, diſmal; yet, for ill, not worſt, 

If we procure not to ourſelyes more wo. 
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LES, CIV. A MORNING HYMN: 


HESE are thy glorious works Parent of good ! 1 
T. Almighty ! thine this univerſal fr 
Thus wond rous fair |! thyſelf how wont rous then ! 
Unſpeakable ! who ſitt'ſt above theſe heavn' wy 
To us inviſible, or dimly feen 
In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare“ 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
Speak ye who. beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Augels ; for ye behold him, and with ſongs 
And choral ſymphonies, day Without night, © 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heay” VF pe; 55 
On earth join all ye creatures to ex toll! 
Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt, and iron ende. 
Faireſt ok ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 


If better thou belong not to the dawn, 


Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn FR 


With thy bright circlet, praiſe lim in thy ſphere,- 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 

Thou ſun, of this great world both eye and ſoul; 
Acknowledge him thy greater; ſound his praiſe” 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 


And when high noon haſt 'gain'd, and when thou Falls. 
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Moon that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fly'ſt 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flies; | 
And ye five other wand'ring fires, that move 

In myſtic dance, not without ſong, reſound 

His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call d up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 

Of Nature's womb; that i in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix; 

And nourith alk things ; let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe. 

Ye miſts and-exhalations, that now riſe- 

From hill or ſtreaming: lake, duſky or grey; 

Till the-ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author riſe, 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd Iky, | 
Or. wet the thirlty earth with falling ſnow'rs, 
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Riſing or falling,” till advance his praiſe. | 
His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe ſofr or loud; and wave your tops, ye Pines, 
With ev'ry plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 
Fountains, and Yes. that warble, as ye flow, _ 
Melodiqus murmurs, warbling, tune his 1 
Join voices all ye living ſouls; ye birds, 

That finging up to heaven's gate aſcend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly ep 
Witneſs 77 be ſilent, morn or ev'n, . 

To kill or valley, fountain, or freſh "is 

Made vocal by my ſong; and taught his praiſe. 
Hail univerſal Lord! be bounteaus till 
To give us only good; and if the night, 

Have gather 'd ought of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe Wy as now light diſpels the dark. 
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LES. cv. SATAN's SOLILOQUY. 


nov that, with ſurpaſſing glory crown MT 
Look'ſt from thy ſole dominion like the god 

Of this new world; at whoſe ſight all the ſtars 
Hide their diminiſh'd heads; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

O ſun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 
1 fell, how glorious once above thy ſphere ; 

Till pride, and worſe ambition, threw me down, 
Warring in heav'n againſt heav'n's matchleſs King. 
Ah wherefore ? he deſerv'd no ſuch return 

From me, whom he created what I was, 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 

Upbraided none ; nor was his ſervice hard. 

What could be leſs, than to afford him praiſe, 
The eaſieſt recompenſe, and pay him thanks, 

How due ! yet all his good prov'd ill in me, 

And wrought but- malice : lifted up ſo high, | 
I diſdain'd ſubjection, and thong one ſtep higher 
Would ſet me high'ſt, and in a moment quit 


The 


| Infinite wrath, and infinite deſpair ? 


BK 
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The debt, immenſe of endleſs gratitude, 

- So burdenſome, ſtill paying, ſtill to owe; 

Forgetful what from him 1 {till receiv'd ; *: 

And: underſtood not that a grateful mind. 1405 : 
By owing owes not, but {till pays, at onen | 
Indebted and diſcharg' d : what burden then : 1 

O had his pow'rful deſtiny ordain'd 1 5 

Me ſome inferior angel, I had ſtood \ | 

Then happy ; no unbounded Hope had rais d 

Ambition. Yet why not? ſome other pow'ir 

As great might have aſpir'd, and me, though mean, 
Drawn to his part ; but other pow 'rs as great 

Fell not, but ſtand unſhaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations arm . 

Hadſt thou the ſame free will and pow'r to ſtand ? 

Thou hadſt. Whom haſt thou then, or what t *accuſe, | 
But Heav'n's free love, dealt equally to all? | 
Be then his love accurs'd, ſince love or hate, 
To me alike, it deals Sal wo. 

Nay curs'd be thou; ſince againſt his, thy will 
Choſe freely what it now ſo juſtly rues. | 
Me miſerable | which way ſhall 1 fly 


Which way I fly is hell; myſelf am hel] ; 
And, in the loweſt deep, a lower deep 
Still threat'ning to devour me, opens wide, | . 
To which the hell I ſuffer ſeems a heav'n. | i 
O then at laſt relent : is there no plage 0 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left? 22k] bl 
None left but by ſubmiſhon; and that word = 
Diſdain forbids me, and my dread of ſhame © 
Among the ſpirits beneath, whom I ſeduc'd 
With other promiſes, and other vaunts, 
Than to ſubmit, boaſting I could ſubdue A 
Th' Omnipotent. Ah me! they little know THAT LO 
How dearly 1 abide that boaſt ſo vain, re ' 
Under what torments inwardly I groan, | = 
While they adore me on the throne of hell ; pe „ 
With diadem, and ſceptre high advanc'd, at _ 
The lower {till I fall, only ſupreme | | 8 
In miſery : ſuch. joy ambition finds. I, 


Poa T 


But 1 147 * als 1 and could bels; 

By act of grace, my former ſtate; how ſoon 

Would height recal high thoughts, how ſoon unfay- 

What fel d ſubmiſſion ſwore ! eaſe would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

For never can true reconcilement- grow _ | 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc'd ſo deep 

Which would but lead us to a worſe relapſe, 

And heavier fall: ſo ſhould i purchaſe dear 

Short intermiſſion, bought with double ſmart. 

This knows my puniſher : therefore as far 

From granting He, as | from begging peace: 

All hope excluded thus, behold inſtead: _ 

Of us outcaſt, exil'd, his new delight, 

Mankind treated, and for him this world. 

So fare wel hope, and, with hope; farewel . ; 
+ Farewel remorſe ; all good to me is loſt ; 

Evil be thou my good: by thee at leaſt 

Divided empire with Heav'n's King I hold; 

By thee, and more than half perhaps, will reign ; 

As man ere long, and this new 1  Thail know. 
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L ES. cvl. SPEECHES IN- THE: Ronan SENATE: . 


| n 00 ue „ 
ATHERS ! ve once again are met in council. 
Cæſar's approach has ſummon'd us together, 

And Rome attends her fate from our reſolves. EI 
How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiring man? 
Succefs ſtill follows him, and backs his crimes.”. 
Pharſalia gave him Rome Egypt has fince 
Receiv'd his yoke, and the whole: Nile is Czſar's.- . 
Why ſhould I mention Juba's overthrow; 
And Scipio's death? Numidia's burning ſands. 
Still ſmoke with blood. Tis time we ſhould decree - 
- What courſe to take. Our foe-advances on us, 7 
And envies-us ev'n:; Lybia's ſultry deſerts. 
Fathers, pronaunce your thoughts. Are they {till fix'd- 
To hold it out, and fight it to the laſt? 
Or, are your hearts ſubdu'd, at length, and d wrought, 
By time and il] ſucceſs, to a ſubmiſſion ?— 
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* 

| SEMPRONIUS 

My voice is ftill for war. 5 

Gods! can a Roman ſenate long debate e 
Which of the two to chooſe, ſlav'ry or death? | 

No Let us riſe at once; gird on our Words; 3 

Aud, at the head of our remaining troops, ; X 
Attack the foe ; break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions ; and charge home upon him. 

Perhaps, ſome arm, more lucky than the reſt, 

May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage. 

Riſe, Fathers, riſe! *Tis Rome demands your help; 
Riſe, and revenge her ſlaughter'd citizens, 
Or ſhare their fate! The corpſe of half her ſenate 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we | 

Sit here, delib'rating in cold debates, 

If we ſhould ſacrifice our lives to honour, 

Or wear them out in ſervitude and chains. 
Rouſe up, for ſhame ! Our brothers of Pharſalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud—to battle ! 
Great Pompey 's ſhade complains that we are flow ; 
And Scipio's ghoſt walks unreveng'd amongſt us! 


3 O A TO. | 28 
Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal _ 
Tranſport thee thus beyond the bounds of reaſon, 
True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 
Thar juſtice warrants, and that wiſdom guides: 
All elie, is tow'ring frenzy and diſtra&ion. 
Are not the lives of thoſe who draw the {ſword 
In Rome's defence, entruſted to our care? 
Should we thus lead them to a field of ſlaughter, 
Might not th' impartial world, with reaſon, ſay, 
We layjſh'd, at our deaths,-the blood of thouſands, 
To grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious ?—— __. 
Lucius, we next would know what's your opinion. . 


: % 


1 L e r „ 1 
My thoughts, I muſt confeſs, are turn'd on peace. 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the world 
With widows, and with orphans. Scythia mourns 9 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remoteſt regions . 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. _ = 
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| "Tis time to ſheathe the ſword, and ſpare mankind. * 


It is not C:eſar, but the gods, my Fathers! 
The gods declare againſt us, and repel 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle, 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair) 
Were to refuſe th awards of Providence, 
And not to reſt in Heav'n's determination. 
Already have we ſhown our love to Rome: 
Now, let us ſhow ſubmiſſion to the gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourſelves, 
But free the commonwealth. When this end fails, 
Arms have no farther uſe. Our country , 
That drew our ſwords, now wreſts em from our hands; 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood N 
Unprofitably ſhed. What men could do: 
Is done already. Heav'n and earth will Aren, 
If Rome muſt fall, that we are. innocent. £ 
8 | . FE 

Let us appear, not raſh, nor diffident. 8 
Immod'rate valour ſwells into a fault; | 
And fear, admitted' into public councils, ee Ware © 
Betrays like treaſon. Let us ſhun em . _ 
Fathers, I cannot ſee that our affairs | 
Are grown thus deſp'rate. We have bulwarks round us. 
Within our walls, are troops, inur'd to toil —  __._.-- 
In Afric heats, and ſeaſon'd to the ſun. 
Numidia's ſpacious kingdom lies behind us, 
Ready to rife at it's young prinee's call. 
While there 1s hope, do not diſtruſt the vods T : 
But wait, at leaſt, till Cæſar's near approach 
Force us to yield. *Fwill never be too late, 
To ſue for chains, and own a conqueror. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time ?. 
 No—let us draw our term of freedom out _ 
In it's full length, and ſpin it to the'laſt :, 
So ſhall'we gain ſtill one day's liberty. 
And, let me periſh ; but, in Cato's Jadgemelit,... 
A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 


Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. 
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-MAGIN E to voorfoluen;: a Demoſthenes, addrefling 


the moſt illuſtrious afſembly in the world, upon. a 


point, whereon the fate of the molt illuſtrious of nations, 
depended, —How aweful ſuch a meeting! How vaſt the 
ſubject !—Is man poſſeſſed of talents adequate to the great 


vecaſion ? ——Adequate—yes, ſuperior. | By the power 


of his eloquence, the auguſtneſs of the aſſembly. is loſt, 


- 


in the dignity of the orator; and the importance. of the 
ſubject, for a while, ſuperſeded, by the admiration of 


his talents. —With what ſtrength of argument, with 
what powers of the fancy, with what emotions of the 


heart, does he affault and ſubjugate-the whole man, and, 
at once, captivate. his reaſon, his imagination, and his 
paſſions l To effect this, muſt be the utmoſt effort, f 
the moſt improved ſtate of human nature. Not a facul- 
ty that he poſſeſſes, is here unemployed : not a faculty 
that he poſſeſſes, but is here exerted. to it's higheſt pitch. 
All his internal powers, are at work; all his external, 
teſtify their energies. Within, the memory, the fancy, 
the judgement, the paſſions, are all buſy : without, ev- 


ery mulcle; every nerve, is exerted; not a feature, not 
a limb, but ſpeaks. The organs of the body, attuned 


to the exertions of the mind, through the Kindred or- 


gans of the hearers, inſtantaneouſly, and, as it were, 
with an electrical ſpirit, vibrate thoſe energies from ſoul 
to foul. — Notwithſtanding the diverſity of minds in ſuch 
a multitude, by the lightening of eloquence, they are 


- melted into one maſs—tbe whole aſſembly, actuated in 
one and the ſame way, become, as it were, but one man, 

and have -but one voice.—The univerſal cry is 
US MARCH AGAINST PHILIP—LET US FIGHT FOR ou R 


LET 


LIBERTIES—LET US CON QURASSOR D! is 


LES. CVIIL. Do UGLAS's SOLILOQUY: IN THE 


* 
- 


& gel is the place, the centre of the grove. 
Here-ſtands the oak, the monarch of the wood. 


How [weet, and ſolemn, is this midnight ſcene! 


— 


* 


The | 
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The Glver moon, iaclonded; volts her way 
Through ſkies, where J could count each little ſtar : 
The fanning weſt wind, ſcarcely ſtirs the leave: 
The river, ruſhing o'er it's pebbled bed, | 
Impoſes filence, with a ſtilly ſound. k 

In fuch a place as this, at ſuch an hour, | 

If anceſtry can be in ought believ'd, 

' Deſcending ſpirits have convers'd with.man, a 

Gen told the ſecrets of the world unknown. 


' Eveptful day ! how haſt thou chang'd my ſtate! , 
19 on the cold and winter - ſhaded ſide 
Of a bleak hill, miſchance had rooted me: 
Tranſplanted, now, to the gay ſunny vale, 
Like the green thorn of. May, my fortune flow'rs.— 
Ye glorious ſtars ! high Heav'n's reſplendent hoſt! 
To whom I oft have of my lot complain'd,  _ 
Hear, and record, my ſoul's unalter'd with ! 8 
Dead, or alive, Jet me but be renown'd! _ 
May Hear n inſpire ſome fierce gigantic Me, 
To give a bold defiance to our hoſt ! | 
Before he ſpeaks it out, I will accept: | 
Like Douglas, conquer; or, like Bande, die. 


LES. CIX. TRE HE RMI r. By BETTIE. 


T the cloſe of the day, when the hamlet is ſtill, 
And mortals the ſweets of forgetfulneſs prove ; 

When nought, but the torrent, is heard on the hill; 
And nought, but the nightingale's ſong, in the grove: 
Twas then, by the cave of the mountain afar, _ - 
A hermit his ſong of the night thus began : | 
No more with himſelf, vr with nature, at war, 
He thought as a ſage, while he felt as a man. 


Ah! why: thus abandon'd to darkneſs and wo, 
Why thus, lonely Philomel, flows thy ſad ſtrain ? 
For ſpring ſhall return, and a lover beſtow, 

© And thy boſom no trace of misfortune retain. 

© Yet, if pity inſpire thee, ah! ceaſe not thy lay; 
Mourn, ſweeteſt complainer, man calls thee to mourn : 


O] ſoothe him, whoſe pleaſures, like thine, paſs * 
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© Now, gliding remote, on the verge of the dy, 

© The moon, half extinguiſh'd, her creſcent ab ae tack : 
But lately I mark'd, when majeſtic on high 
she ſhone, and the planets were loſt in Ber blaze. ; 
© Roll on, thou fair orb.! and, with gladneſs, purſue 
The path that conducts thee to ſplendor again—— - 
But man's faded glory no change ſhall renew: 
© Ah, fool! to exoſt | in a glory ſo vain. 


« 'Tis night; and the landſcape is lovely no | ore. "TY 


„ mourn; but, ye woodlands! I mourn not for you: 
For morn is approaching, your charms to reſtore, 

« Perfuin'd with freſh fragrance, and glitt'ring with dew. 

© Nor, yet, for the ravage of winter I mourn; . 

Kind nature the embryo bloſſom will ſave 


© But, when ſhall ſpring viſit the mouldering urn! 85 


© O! when ſhall it dawn on the night of the a 3 


'Twas thus,.by the glare of falſe ſcience betray'd, 

That leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles, to blind; 

My thoughts wont to roam, from fhade onward to | ſhade, 
Deſtruction before me, and ſorrow behind. 

Ol pity, great Father of light!“ then I cry'd,. 

© Thy creature, who fain would not wander from thee, 
© Lo! humbled in duſt, I relinquiſh my pride: 

From doubt, and from darkneſs, thou only can'ſt free, 


And darkneſs, and doubt, are now flying away 

No longer I roam, in conjecture forlorn. 

So breaks on the traveller, faint, and aſtray, 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 

See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph deſcending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden's firſt bloom! 

On the cold cheek of death, ſmiles and roſes are blending, 
And beauty immortal ne from the tomb! 


LES. cx. TRE K M 16 RA NT. 


F AS T by the margin of a molly rill, 
That wander'd, gurgling, down a beath-clad bill, 
An ancient ſhepherd ſtood, oppreſs'd with wo, 
And ey'd the ocean's flood, that fum'd below; 
U | 


Where, 


* 


A þ 
Where, gently rocking, on the riſing tide, 
A ſhip's unwonted form was ſeen to ride. 
Unwonted, well I ween, for ne'er before 
Had touch'd one keel the lolitary ſhore; 
Nor had the ſwain's rude footſteps ever {tray 'd, 
Beyond the ſhelter of his native ſhade. 
His few remaining hairs was ſilver gray, 
And his rough face—had ſeen a better day. 
Around him, bleeting, ſtray*d a ſcanty flock ; 
And a few goats o'erhung the neighb'ring rock. 
One faithful dog his ſorrows ſeem'd to ſhare, 
And ſtrove, with many a trick, to eaſe his care. 
While, o'er his furrow'd cheek, the ſalt drops ran, 
He tun'd his ruſtic reed, and thus began. 


© Farewel | Farewel! dear Caledonia's ſtrand; 
Rough though thou be, yet ſtill my native land: 
Exil'd from thee, I ſeek a foreign ſhore, 
Friends, kindred, country, to behold no more 
By hard oppreſſion driv'n, my helpleſs age, 


That ſhould, e'er now, have left life's buſtling ſtage, 


Ts forc'd the ocean's boiſt'rous breaſt to brave, 
In a far diſtant. land to ſeek a grave. 


Thou dear companion of my happier life, 
Now to the grave gone down, my virtuous wife! 
*Twas here you rear'd, with fond maternal pr 8 
Five comely ſons: three for their country died 
Iwo yet remain, ſad remnant of the wars, 
Without one mark of honour but their ſcars. 

Contented ſtill we rear'd, with ſturdy hands, 

The ſcanty produce of our niggard lands: 
Scant as it was, no more our hearts deſir'd ; 
Nor more from us, our gen'rous lord requir'd. 


© But ah, ſad change! thoſe bleſſed days are o'er, 


And peace, content, and ſafety, charm no more: 
Another lord now rules theſe wide domains, 
The avaricious tyrant of the plains. 

Far, far from hence, he revels life away, 

In guilty pleaſure, our poor means muſt pay. 
The molly plains, the mountains barren brow, 


Muſt now be tortur'd by the tearing plough, 


And, 
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And, ſpite of nature, crops be taught to riſe, 
Which, to thefe northern climes, wiſe Heav'n denies, 


On you, dear native land! from whence I part, 
_ Reſt the beſt bleſſing of a broken heart. 

If, in ſome future hour, the foe ſhall land 

His hoſtile. legions on Britannia's ſtrand, 

May ſhe not, then, th' alarum ſound in vain, 

Nor miſs her baniſh'd thouſands on the plain. 


feed on, my ſheep : for, though depriv'd of me, 
My cruel foes ſhall your protectors be; 
| For their own ſakes, ſhall pen your graggling flocks, 
And ſave your lambkins from the rav'nous fox, 


Feed on, my goats: : another, now ſhall drain 
Your ſtreams, that heal diſeaſe, and ſoften pain. 
No ſtream, alas! ſhall ever, ever flow, 

To heal thy maſter's heart, or ſoothe his wo. 


But, hark! my ſons loud call me from the valez _- 
And, lo! the veflel Sheep her ſwelling fail—— 
Farewel !—Farewel Y A while, his hands he wrongs: 
And, o'er his crook, in filent ſorrow, hung : 
Then, caſting many a ling” ring look behind, 
Down rh 12415 mountain 8 brow: began to wind. 


- 
— 


LES. cxl. BRUTUS's dr bait ON cal. 
5 AMBITION. 
'T muſt be by his death—and yet, for my Nn 
I know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him. 
He would be crown'd— 
How that might change his nature—there's the queſtion, 
It is the bright day tbat brings forth the adder : 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him—that— 
And, then, I grant we put a iting in him, | 
That, at his will, he may do danger with. 
Th' abuſe of greatneſs, is, when it disjoins 
Remorſe from pow'r: though, to ſpeak truth of Cefer, | 
I have net known when his affections ſway'd 
More tham his reaſon. But 'tis a common proof, 
That lowlineſs.is young ambitian's ladder, _ 
U 2. Whereto: 


Whereto the climber upward turns his face; 
But, when he once attains the upmoſt round, 
He, then, unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees 
By which he did aſcend. So Cæſar may. — 
Then, leſt he may, prevent, —And, ſince the quarrel 
Will bear no colour, for the thing he is, 
Faſhion it thus: that, what he is, au mented, 
Would run to theſe, and theſe extremities: 
And, therefore, think him as a ſerpent's egg, 
Which, natch'd, would, as his kind, grow miſchievous— 
And kill him in the hell. 
The exhalations, wine in the air, | 
Give ſo much light that I may read by them. 
[Opens a letter, and reads J 
0 Brutus, thou fleep'ſt : awake, and ſee thyſelf, 
© Shall Rome ſpeak, ſtrike, redreſs.'— 
Such inſtigations have been dropp'd, 
Where I have ta'en them up 
© Shall Rome'. thus muſt I piece it out: 
© Shall Rome ſtand under one man's awe? What! Rome! 
* Thy anceſtors did from the ſtreets of Rome | 
The Tarquin drive, when he was-call'd a king. 
© Speak, ſtrike, redreſs.” Am I entreated, then, 
+ To ſpeak, and ſtrike? -O Rome! I make thee promiſe, 
If the redreſs will follow, thou receiy'ſt 
Thy full petition, at the hand of Brutus. 


. 


LES. CXII. CATO's $S0L1LoQUY ON THE IM- · 
MORTALITY OF THE SOUL. | 


T muſt hs ſo—Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well !— 
Elſe, whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or, whence this ſacred dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
*Tis the 0 that ſtirs within us: | 
»Tis heav'n itſelf, that points out—an hereafter, 
And intimates—eternity to man. 
Sara !—thou — thought ! ] 
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Through what variety of untry'd being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes Bu we Crab 
The wide, th? unbounded proſpect lies before me— 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darknels, reſt upon it. — 
Here will I hold. If there's a pow'r above us, 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud EE 
| Through all her works) he muſt delight in. virtue ; 5 
And that which he delights. in, muſt be happy. 
But when? or where? This world -was made for Cæſar- 
Pm weary of conjectures— this muſt end them. 
Thus I am doubly arm'd; My death and life,. 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This—in a moment, brings me to an end: 
But this informs me, I ſhall never die. 
The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence—ſmiles _ 
At the drawn dagger, and defies it's point.. 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the fun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of.elements, 
The wreck. of nature, and the cruſh of worlds. 


L ES. cxIII. A N TON xs SPEECH ow 
3 CASAR'S MUKDES. 1 


Pardon me, thou lectin piece of earth! 

That I am meek. and gentle with theſe butchers. 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 

That ever lived in the tide of times. : 
Wo to the hand that ſhed. this coſtly blood! . 
Over thy wounds, now, do I propheſy | 15 
(Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their. ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue) 

A curſe ſhall light upon the line of men. 

Domeſtic. fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of: italy. 

Blood and deſtruct ion ſhall be ſo in uſe;, 

And dreadful objects ſo familiar, 

That mothers ſhall but ſale, when. chey behold. 


Their infants quarter 'd by the hands of war: . 
* | A 


„ 
All pity chok'd with cuſtom of fell deeds. 
And Cæſar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge, 
With Até by his ſide, come hot from hell, 


Shall, in thoſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry Havock—and let lip the dogs of War. 


LES. CXIV. TRE SPEECH OF Sos: ON THE 
DEATH OF CESAR, | 


OMANS, countrymen, and lovers !—Hear me, 
for my cauſe ; and be ſilent, that you may hear, 
Believe me, for mine honour ; and have reſpect to mine 
honour, that you may believe. Cenſure me, in your 
wiſdom ; andFawake your ſenſes, that you may the bet- 
ter judge. 

If there be any in this aſſembly, any dear friend of 
Czſar's; to him I ſay, that Brutus's love to Cæſar was 
no leſs than his. If, then, that friend demand, why | 
Brutus roſe againſt Cæſar, this is my anſwer : not that 
I loved Cæſar leſs; but, that I loved Rome more. Had 
you rather Cæſar were living, and die all flaves; than 
that Cæſar were dead, to live all freemen ?—As Cæſar 
loved me, I weep for bim; as he was fortunate, I re- 
Joice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; but, as 
he was ambitious, I flew him. There are tears, for his 
love; joy, for his fortune; honour, for his valour ; and 
death, for his ambition. Who! is here ſo baſe, that would 
be a bondman ? If any, ſpeak; for him have I offended. 
Who is here ſo rude, that would not be a Roman? If 
any, ſpeak; for him have I offended. Who is here fo 
vile, that will not love his country? If any, ſpeak ; for 
him have I offended. I pauſe for a reply - 

: None Then none have I offended. 1 have done 
no more to Cæſar, than you ſhould do to Brutus. The 
_ queſtion af his death is inrolled in the capitol : his glory 
not extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences 
inforced, for which he ſuffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony ; 
who, though he had no hand in his death, ſhall receive 

the benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth : 
” 2sũĩ, 
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as, which of you mall not? With this I depart— That, 
as I ſlew my beſt lover for the good of Rome; I have 


the ſame dagger for myſelf, when it ſhall pleaſe my 
country to need my death. 


LES. CXV. ANTONY'S FUNERAL ORATION OVER 
 Cxsar's BODY. . 


RI ENDS, Romans, Countrymen—lend me your ears. 
I come to bury Cæſar; not to praiſe him. 
The, evil that men do, lives after them; 
The good, is oft interred with their bones: 
Sq let it be with Czfar !—Noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Cxzlar was ambitious. 
If it were fo, it was a grievous fault— - 
And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer'd it. FW 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man 
So are they all, all honourable men) 
Come I to ſpeak i in Cæſar's funeral. 


He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me: 
But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill; 

Did this, in Cæſar, ſeem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cry'd, Cæſar hath wept : 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff. 

Yer Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did ſee, that, on the Lupercal, 

J, thrice, preſented him a. kingly crown ; 

Which he did, thrice, refuſe. Was this ambition 
Let Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; 
And, ſure, he is an honourable man. | 
0 ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke ; 

Bur here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 

You all did love him once—not without cauſe: - 
What cavſe with holds you, then, to mourn for him __ 
O judgement ! thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 


«a, 


And 
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And men have loſt their reaſon— vob with me— 


My heart is in the coffin there, with Cæſar 
And I muſt pauſe—till it come back to me. 


- Tf you have tears—prepare to ſhed them, now. 

_ You all do know this mantle. I remember 

The firſt time ever Cæſar put it on: 

T was on a ſummer's ev'ning, in his tent; 

That day he overcame the Ner vii 

Look ! In this place, ran Caſſius' dagger 3 

See what a rent the envious Caſca made - 

Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd-; 

And, as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, 

Mark how the blood of Cæſar follow'd-it !— 

As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſolv'd, 

If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd or no: 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel. 

Judge oh you gods! how dearly Cæſar lov'd him; 

'This, this was the unkindeſt cut of all : | 

For, when the noble Cæſar faw him ſtab, 

Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors arms, 5 

Quite vanquifh'd him. Then, burſt his mighty heart; 3 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Czſar fell, 
Even at the baſe of Pompey's flatue. a 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! "Eh 

Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down; 

Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 


Oh, now you weep; and, [ perceive, you feel 


The dint of pity. Theſe are gracious drops. 
Kind ſouls !—What! weep you when you but behold: 
Oup Czſar's veſture wounded ? Eook you here !— 


Here is himſelf —marr'd, as you ſee, by traitors. 


GooT'friends ! ſweet friends! let me not ſtir you up 
To any ſudden flood of mutiny. 

They, that have done this deed, are e e 

What private griefs they bave, alas ! 1 know not, 
That made them do it: they are wiſe and honourable; 
And will, no doubt, with reaſon anſwer you. 

I come not, friends, to ſteal away Jones hearts : 85 

1am no . as Brutus is: 


But, 


8 F 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That love my friend; and that they know full well, 
That gave me public leave to ſpeak of him: 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utt'rance, nor the pow'r of ſpeech, 


To ſtir men's blood. I only'ſpeak right on. 
I tell you that, which you yourſelves do know— 


Show yuu ſweetCzſar's wounds; poor, poor dumb mouths! 


And bid them ſpeak for me.—But, were I Brutus, 
And Brutus, Antony—there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In ev'ry wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 


LES. CXVI. Taz HERMIT. 


AR in a wild, unknown to public view, _ 
From youth to age a rev'rend hermit grew; 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, - 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well ; 
Remote from man, with God he paſs'd the days; 
Pray'r all his buſineſs, all his pleaſures, praiſe. 


A life ſo facred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 
Seem'd heav'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe; * 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey, | 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway : 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
And all the tenor of his ſoul is loſt : 
So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm nature's image on it's wat'ry breaſt, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with anſw'ring colours glow ; 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry ſide, 
And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun, 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder, run, 


To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, 
To find if books, or ſwains report it right; 
(For-yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 

Whole feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew) 


* 


He 
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He quits his cell: the pilgrim-ſtaff he bore, 
And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before: 


Then, with the ſun, a riſing journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each eyent. 


The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the wild to pals : 
But when the ſouthern ſun had warm 'd the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a croſſing u ay; 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 
And ſoft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 
Then near approaching, Father hail ! he cry'd 
And hail, my ſon, the rev'rend fire reply'd : 
Words follow'd words, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, 
And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road: 
Till each with other pleas'd, and lorh to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart: 
Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around, 


— 


Now ſunk the ſun ; the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantl'd o'er with ſober gray; 
Nature in filence bid the world repoſe ; 

When near the road a ſtately palace roſe: 

There by-<the moon thro' ranks of trees they paſs, 
W hoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping ſides of graſs. 
It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome 

Still made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home : 
Yet ſtill the kindneſs from a thirſt of praiſe, 
Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe, 

The pair arrive; the liv'ry'd ſervants wait; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 

And all is more than hoſpitably good. 

Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they Jrown, 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and ſilk, and heaps of down. 


At length? tis morn, and at the dawn of day . 


Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; 


Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh ſleep. 
oy riſe the els, obedient to the call; 
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An 1 banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall; 

Rich luſcious wine a golden oblet grac'd, 

Which the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to taſte; 
Then pleas'd, and thankful, from the porch they 89 3 
And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of wo; . 
His cup was vaniſh'd : for in ſecret guiſe : 

The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt'ring prize. 

As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way,. 3 
Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, | 
Diſorder'd, ſtops to ſhun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear ; 
So ſeem'd the fire; when, far upon the road, 

The ſhining ſpoil his wily partner ſhow'd. | 
He ſtopp'd with ſilence, walk'd with trembling heart, 
And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part; 

Murm' ring, he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 

That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward. 


While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory FOOTE 
The changing ſkies hang out their ſable clouds; 

Aſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 

And beaſts to covert ſcud acroſs the plain, 
Warn'd by the figns, the wand' ring pair retreat, 

To ſeeir for ſhelter at a neighb'ring ſeat. 

T was built with turrets on a riſing ground, 

And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd around; 

I's owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 

Uakind and griping, caus'd a deſert there. 

As near the Miſer's heavy door they drew, 

Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew: 

The nimble light'ning mix'd with how rs began, 

And oer their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 

Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 

Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 

At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, 

('Twas then his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt). 

Slow creeking turns the door with jealous care, 

And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair: 

One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 

And nature's feryour through their limbs recals: 

Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with eager wine, 

(Each Ry 9 ſerv'd them both to dine: : 


— 


And. 
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And when the tempeſt firſt e 4 to FRO 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 


With {till remark the pond'ring' hermit view'd, 


In one ſo rich, a life To poor and rude; 
And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he cry'd) 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 
In ev'ry ſettling feature of his face ! 


When, from his veſt, the young companion bore 


That cp, the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely, with the precious bowl, 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul. 


But now the clouds in airy tumult ay, 
The ſun emerging opes an azure 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diplay, 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day; 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 


While hence they walk, the pilgrim's boſom wrought 


With all the travel of uncertain thought; 
His partner's acts, without their cauſe appear, 
 *Twas there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here: 
Deteſting thar, and pitying this he goes, 

Loft and confounded with the various ſhows. 


Now nighr's dim ſnades again involve the Ks 
; Again the wand'rers want a place to lie, 

Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 

The ſoil improv'd around, the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly Jow, nor idly great ; 

It ſeem'd to ſpeak it's maſter's turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praiſe, but virtue kind. 


Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet ; 
Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modelt guiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies: 


Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part: 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than as cheer. 


* 
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He 
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He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 

Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed, FOLEY 
When the grave houſehold round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 


— 


At length the world, renew'd with ealm repoſe, 
Was ſtrong for toil, the dappl'd morn aroſe; 
Before the pilgrim's part, the younger crept 

Near the clos'd cradle where an infant flepr, - © 
And writh'd his neck, the landlord's little pride, 

O ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd, and dy'd. 
Horror of horrors! what! his only ſon! 
How look'd our hermit when the fact was done? 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in ſander part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more aſſault his heart. 


Confus'd, and ſtruck with filence at the deed, 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 
| His ſteps the youth purſues; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhow'd the way; 
A river croſs'd the path; the paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find; the ſervant trode before: 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd, _ 
And deep the waves, beneath the bending, glide. 
The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to ſin, 
Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him in; 
Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, 
Then flaſhing turns, and links among the dead. 


Wild ſparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, - 
Deteſted wretch—— But ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man: 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet ; 

His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 
Celeſtial odours breathe through purpl'd air; 

And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their graduai plumes diſplay. 
The form ethereal burſts upon his fight, 
And moves in all the majeſty of light. ff.. 
„ I Though g | 
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Though loud at firſt the pilgrim D paſſion grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do! 
Surpriſe in ſeeret chains his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 

But ſilence here the beauteous angel broke, 

| (The voice of muſic raviſt'd as he ſpoke.) 


Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne: 5 
Theſe charms ſucceſs in our bright region nd, 

And force an angel down to calm thy mind: 
For this commiſſion'd, I forſook the ſky: . 
Nay, cesſe to kneel Thy fellow ſervant J. 


Then know the truth of government ins, 
And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 


The Maker juſtly claims that world he made, 
In this the right of Providence is laid: 

It's ſecret majeſty. through all depends _ 

On uſing4{econd means to work his ends: 

*Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 
The Pow'r exerts his attributes on high, 
Your actions uſes, nor controls your will, 

And bids the doubting ſons of men be ſtill. b 


What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurpriſe, 


Than thoſe which lately ſtreck thy wond' ring. „ 


Yet taught by theſe, confeſs th' Almighry, juſt, 
And where you can t unriddle, learn to truſt ! 


The great vain.man, who far'd on coſtly food, 
Whoſe life was too luxurious to be good; 
Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, | 

And forc'd his gueſts tro morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 


And till he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt. 


The mean, ſuſpicious wretch, whoſe bolted door 
Ne'er mov'd in duty to the wand' ring poor; 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind, 

That Heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind: 
Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compaſſion touch his-grateful ſoul, 
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Thos artifts melt the gallen « ore of lead; 

With heaping. coals of fire upon it's head * 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to 3 | 
And looſe from droſs, the ſilver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trode, 

But now the child half. wean'd his heart from God 1 
(Child of his"age) for him he liv'd in pain, | 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 

To what exceſſes had his dotage run? 

But God, to ſave the father, took the ſons 

To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 

(And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow). 

The poor fond parent, humbl'd in the duſt, 

Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 


But 1 had all his fortune felt a wreck, 


Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back: 
This night, his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal, 


And what a fund of charity would fail! 


Thus Heav'n inſtructs thy mind; this trial o'er, 
Repay in peace, reſign, and ſin no more. 


On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 2 | 
The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the ſeraph flew; _ © - 
Thus look'd Eliſha, when to mount on bigh, 

His maſter took the chariot of the iky : 
The fiery pomp aſcending left the view; _ 
The prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow too, Re 


The bending hermit here a pray'r begun, 
Lord 1 as in heav' n, on earth thy will be done; - 
Then gladly turning, ſought his ancient place, | - 
And Pet a * of * and peace. 5 
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\ JHILST ſome affect PA fun, and ſome the made, 
Some flee the city, ſome the hermitage; ; 

Their aims as various, as the roads they take 

In j journey ing through life: the taſk be mine 


To paint the gloomy horrors of the Tomb , _ 5 
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Th' 1 place of rendezvous, 3 all 


"Theſe travellers meet. Thy ſaccours I implore, ., 


Eternal King ! whoſe potent arm fuſtains 2 

The keys of hell and death. The GRAVE, dread thing) 
Men ſhiver when thou'rt nam'd : Nature appall'd 
Shakes off her wonted firmneſs. —Ah ! how dark 

Thy long extended realms, and rueful waſtes ! 


Where nought but ſilence reigns, and Night, dark night; 73 
_ Dark as was Chaos, ere the infant ſun 


Was roll'd together, or had try'd his beams 
Athwart the gloom profound. 


How ſhocking muſt thy farmons be, O Death? 

To him that is at eaſe in his poſſeſhons; _ 

Who, counting on long years of pleaſure here, 

Is-quite unfurniſh'd for that world to come ? 

In that dread moment, how the frantic ſoul 

Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and ſhrieks for help, 

But ſhrieks in vain !—How wiſhfully ſhe looks. 

On all ſhe's leaving, now no longer hers; 

A little longer, yet a little longer. 

Oh! might ſhe ſtay to waſh away her ſtains, 

And fit her for her paſſage. —Mournful fight! 

Her very eyes weep blood ;—and ev'ry groan 

She heaves, is big with horror. —Bat the Foe, 

Like a ftench murd'rer, ſteady to his purpoſe, 

Purſues her cloſe thro? ev'ry lane of life, 

Nor miſſes once the track, but preſſes on; 

Till forc'd at laſt to the tremendous verge, 

At once ſhe ſinks to everlaſting ruin. 


Sure *tis a ſerious thing to die / My ſoul, 
What a ſtrange moment muſt it be, when near 
Thy journey's end, thou haſt the gulf in view ! 
That aweful gulf, no mortal e'er repaſs'd 
To tell what's doing on the other ſide. 
Nature runs back, and-ſhudders at the fight, | 
And ev'ry life ſtring bleeds at thoughts of parting; 
For part they muſt: Body and Sou] muſt part; 


Fond couple ; link'd more cloſe than wedded pair: 
"PP wings it's . to it's 3 Source, 
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The witneſs of it's des; now it's Judge; ; 


That, drops into the dark and noiſome Grave, 
FF, 9 


If Death was nothing, and nought after death; 
If when men dy'd, at once they ceas'd to be, 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing, 
Whence firſt they ſprung ; then might the debauchee 


| Untrembling mouth the heav'ns : Then might the wretch. 


That's weary of the world, and tir'd of life, 
At once give each inquietude the flip, 

By ſtealing out of being, when he pleas'd, 
And by what way, whether by hemp or ſteel, 


Death's thouſand doors ſtand open. .—Who could force 
The ill-pleas'd gueſt to fit out his full time, 

Or blame him if he goes ?— Sure he does well, 
That helps himſelf, as timely as be can, 3 
When able. - But ir there is an Hereaſte, 
And that there i is, Conſcience, uninfluenc'd. 
And ſuffer'd to ſpeak our, tells every man; 

Then muſt it be an aweful thing to die: 


More horrid yet, to die by one's own hand. 


Self murder! name jt not: our ifland's ſhname: 
That makes her the reproach of neighbouring ſtates. 
Shall Nature, ſwerving from her earlieſt dictate 

Self. preſervation, fall by her own act? 

Forbid it Heav'n — Let not, upon diſgoſt, 

The ſhameleſs hand be foully crimſon'd o'er _ 

With blood of it's own Jord. —Dreadful attempt J. 
Juſt reeking from. ſel-ſlaughter, in a rage 

To ruſh into the preſence of our judge; 

As if we challeng'd him to do his worſt, 

And matter'd not his wrath. Unheard of tortures 
Muſt be reſerv'd for ſuch: theft herd tagether ; 

The common damn'd ſhun their ſociety, - 5 
And look upon themſelves as fiends leſs foul. 

Our time is fix d, and all our days are numbe.'d ; 

How long, how ſhort,: we know not ;—this we know, 


Duty requires we calmly wait the fummons, 


Nor dare to ſtir till Heav'n ſhall give permiſſion: 


Like centries that muſt keep their deſtin'd ſtand; . 
X 3. Ans 


This ſtinted charity ? 


By far his juniors. —Scarce a ſkull's caſt up, 
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And wait th' appointed hour, till they re reliev d. 


Thoſe only are the brave, that keep their en 
And keep it to the laſt. To run away, 

Is but a coward's trick : to run away 

From this world's ills, that at the very worſt 
Will ſoon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourſelves 
By boldly vent'ring on a world ar Sis, 
And plunging headlong in the dark; 


"tis mad : 
No e, half ſo deſperate as this. 8 
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Tell us, ye dead: will none of you, in pity 
To thoſe you left behind, diſcloſe the ſecret ? 
Oh ! that ſome courteous ghoſt would blab it out ; * 
What ttis you are, and we muſt ſhortly be. 
I've heard, that ſouls departed have ſometimes 
Forewarn'd men of their death — Twas kindly done 
To knock, and give the alarm. —— But what means 
— Tis but lame kindneſs - 
That does it's work by halves :—Why might you not 
Tell us what 'tis to die Do the ſtrict laws 
Of your ſociety forbid your ſpeaking 
Upon a point ſo nice ?—V1'IIl aſk no more: 
Sullen, like lamps in fepulchres, your 1 ſhine - 
Enlightens but yourſelves. Well,. "IN no matter: 
A verylittle time will clear vp all, 
And make us learn'd as you are, . as cloſe. 


Death's ſhafts fly thick: Here falls the village- ſain, | 
And there his pamper'd lord. fen cup yes 7 rock 
And who ſo artful as to put it by ? 

*Tis long ſince Death had the majority ; ; 

Yet ſtrange ! the living lay it not to heart. 

See yonder maker of the dead man's bed, 

The Sexton, hoary headed chronicle, 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne'er ſtole 

A gentle tear; with mattock in his hand, 

Digs through whole rows of kindred and acquaintance 


— 


But well he knew it's owner, and can tell 

Some paſſage of his life. —Thus, hand in hand, 

The ſot has walk'd with Death twice twenty years ; ; 

And yet, ne'er youngſter on the green laughs louder, 8 
1 


2 


K 
Or clubs a droller tale: When drunkards meet, 
None ſings a merrier catch, or lends a hand 

More willing to his cup.— Poor wretch ! he minds not, 


That ſoon, ſome truſty brother of the trade L 
Shall do for him, what he has done for thouſands. 


On this ſide, and on that, men ſee their friends *© © 
Drop off, like leaves in autumn; yet launch out 
Into fantaſtic ſchemes, which the long livers - 

In the world's hale and undegen'rate days, 
Could ſcarce have leiſure for. Fools that we are, 
Never to think of death and of ourſelve: 

At the ſame time: as if to learn te die 
Were no concern of ours—Oh ! more than ſottilh, 
For creatures of. a day in gameſome mood, 
To frolic on eternity's dread brink | 

 Unapprehenfive : when, for ought-we know, 
The very firſt ſwoln ſurge ſhall ſweep us in. 
Think we, or think we not, 74 ime hurries on 
With a reſiſtleſs- -unremitring ſtream ; 

Yet treads more ſoft than e'er did midnight thief, 
That ſlides his hand under the miſer's pillow, __ 
And carries off his prize. What is this world ? 

What! but a ij paeihſs burial. field unwall'd, 
Strew'd with death's ſpoils, the ſpoils of animals, 

Savage and tame, and full of dead men's bones. 


But know, that thou muſt render up ths tell | 
And with high int'reſt too, —They are not thine ; 4 
But only in thy keeping for a ſeaſon, | Lf _ 
Till the great promis'd. day of reſtitution. _ 5 | | 


'Tis but a Night, a long and moonleſs Night, 
We make the grave our bed, and then are gone. 


Thus, at the ſhot of ev'n, the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in ſome lonely brake 
Cow'rs down, and dozes till the dawn of day, 
Then claps his well Hedg d — and bears away. © EY 
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Where fortuue ſmiles; the wretched he forſakes: 
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OW man awakes, and from his ſilent bed, 
Where he has ſlept for ages, lifts his head; 
Shakes off the ſlumber of ten thouſand years, | 
And on the borders of new worlds, appears. 
Now monuments prove faithful to their truſt, 
And render back their long committed duſt. 


Now charnels rattle ; ſcatter'd limbs, and all 


The various bones, obſequious to the call, 
Self-mov'd advance; the neck perhaps to meet 
The diſtant head, the diſtant legs, the feet. 
Dreadful to view, ſee through the duſky ſky 


Fragments of bodies in confuſion fly, 


To diſtant regions journeying, there to claim 
Deſerted members, and complete the frame. 


Not all at once, nor in like manner rife: ' 


Some lift with pain their flow unwilling eyes ; 
Shrink backward from the terror of the light, 
And blefs the grave, and call for laſting night. 


Others, whoſe bong attempted virtue ſtood 


Fix'd as a rock, and broke the ruſhing flood, 
Whoſe firm reſolve, nor beauty could melt down, 
Nor raging tyrants from their poſture frown; - 


> 


Such in this day of horrors ſhall be ſeen, 


To face the thunder with a godlike mien. 


The planets drop, their thou ghts are fix d above: 


The centre ſhakes, their hearts diſdain to move: 
An earth diſſolving, and a heav'n thrown wide, 


A yawning gulph and fiends on ev'ry fide, * 


Serene they view, impatient of delay, 
And bleſs the dawn of everlaſting day. 
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_ IR' D nature's ſweet reſtorer, balmy ſeep J. 


He, like the world, his ready viſit pays 


Swift 
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Swift on his downy pinions flies from wo, : 
And lights on lids unſully'd with a tear. 


From ſhort (as uſual) and diſturb'd repoſe, 
I wake: how happy they who wake no more! 
Yer that were vaing if dreams infeſt the grave. 
I wake, emerging from a ſea of dreams. 
Tumultuous; where my wreck'd deſponding thought, 
From wave co wave of fancy'd miſery, 

At random drove, her helm of reaſon loſt : 

Tho' now reſtor'd, tis only change of pain, 

(A bitter change!) ſeverer for ſevere ; 
The day too ſhort for my diſtreſs ! and night, 
Ev'n in the Zenith of 5 dark domain, 
ls ſunſhine to the colour of my fate. 


Night, fable goddeſs ! from her eon throne, 

In rayleſs majeſty, now ſtretches forth 

Her leaden ſceptre o'er a flumb' ring world: 

Silence, how dead ! and darkneſs, how profound ! 

Nor eye, nor liſt'ning ear an object finds: . 
Creation ſleeps. Tis as the general pulſe w 
Of life ſtood till, and nature made a pauſe; * 

An aweful pauſe ! prophetic of her end. 

And let her prophe&y be ſoon fulfill'd; 

Fate! drop the curtain; I can loſe no more. 


Silence and darkne/7 ! ſolemn ſiſters ! twins 
From ancient night, who nurſe the tender thought | 
To rea/on, and on reaſon build reſolve, 

(That column of true majeſty in man), 

Aſſiſt me: I will thank you in the grave; 

The grave, your kingdom: there this frame ſhall fall 
A victim ſacred to your dreary ſhrine. _ 

But what are ye: Tu ov, who didſt put to fight | 

Primeval /i/ence, when the morning ſtars _ 2 
Exulting, ſhouted o'er the riſing ball!!! 1 
O Thou! whoſe word from ſolid darkze/5 firock - 
That ſpark, the ſun; ſtrike wiſdom from my ſoul ; 

My ſoul which flies to thee, her truſt, her treaſure, 
As miſers to weir 6 while others reſt. 2 | 
De | | Througk 
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rde. "this opaque of nature, and of foul, 
4 This double night, tranſmit one pitying ray, 
To lighten, and to cheer. O lead my mind, 


(A mind that fain would wander from it's wo); 


Lead it through various ſcenes of /ife and death ; 
And from each ſcene, the nobleſt truths inſpire. 
Nor teſs inſpire my conduct, than my ſong ; 
Peach my beſt reaſon, reaſon ; my beſt will, 
Teach rectitude; and fix my firm reſolve, 
Wiſdom to wed, and pay her long arrear. 
Nor let the vial of thy vengeance, pour'd 


On this devoted head, be pour'd in vain. 


The bell ſtrikes One. We take no note of time, 


But from it's loſs. To give it then a tongue, 


Is wiſe in man. . As if an angel ſpoke, 
I feel the ſolemn ſound. If heard aright, 
It is the &ne!l of my departed hours. 


Where are they ? with the years beyond the flood: 


It is the ſigna/ that demands diſpatch; 
How much is to be done? my hopes and fears 
Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down—on what | ? a fathomleſs abyſs; 

A dread eternity! how ſurely mine? 
And can eternity belong to me, 
Poor penſioner on the bounties of an hour! 


How poor, how rich, how abject, how auguſt, 5 


How complicate, how wonderful, is man! 
How paſſing wonder He, who made him ſuch ! 


Who centred in our make ſuch ſtrange extremes ! EO 


From different natures marvellouſly mixt, 
Connection exquilite of diſtant worlds! 


Diſtinguiſh'd /iz4 in being's endleſs chain! 


Midway from nothing to the Deity 
A beam ethereal, ſully'd and abſorpt! 


Tho ſully d, and diſhonour'd, ſtill divine! 


Dim miniature of greatneſs abſolute ! 
An heir of glory! a frail child of duſt! 
Helpleſs immortal! inſe& infinite ! 

A worm! a god! I tremble at myſelf, 
Any in my ſelf am loſt ! at * a 9 
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Thought wanders up and down, ſurpriz'd, aghaſh > 


And wond'ring at her .: how reaſon reels? © 
O hat a miracle to man is man, „„ 
Triumphantly diſtreſsd ; what joy, what dreddd! 


Alternately-tranſported, and alarm'd! Þ  _ 
What can preſerve my life? or what deſtroy ? 
An avgel's arm can't ſnatch me from the grave; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. | 


'Tis paſt conjecture; all things riſe in proof: 
While o'er my limbs //#ep's ſoft dominion ſpread, 
What though my ſoul fantaſtic meaſures trode 
O'er fairy fields; or mourn'd along the gloom 
Ol pathleſs woods; or, down the craggy ſteep 
Hurl'd headlong, ſwam with pain the „ pool; 
Or ſcal'd the cliff; or danc'd on hollow winds, 
With antic ſhapes, wild natives of the brain? 
Her ceaſeleſs flight, tho? devious, ſpeaks her nature 
Of ſubtler eſſence than the trodden clod ; 
Active, aerial, tow'ring, unconfin'd, . 
Unfetter'd with her groſs 'companion's fall: 
Ev'n ſilent night proclaims my ſoul immortal: 

Ev'n ſilent night proclaims eternal day: 

For human weal, Heav'n huſbands all events; 
Dull ſleep inſtructs, nor ſport vain-dreams in vain. 


Why then their loſs deplore, that are not loſt? 
Why wanders wretched thought their tombs around, 
In infidel diſtreſs? Are angels there? 
Slumbers, rak'd up in duſt, ethereal fire? 
They live ! They greatly live a life on earth 
Unkindled, unconceiv'd ; and from an eye 
Of tenderneſs, let heav'nly pity fall 
On me, more juſtly number d with the dead. 
This is the deſert, this the ſolitude: _ 
How populous, how vital is the grave? 
This is creation's melancholy vault,” 
The vale funereal, the ſad cypre/5 gloom; © 
The land of apparitions, empty ſhades! 
All, all on earth is /adow, all beyond : 
Is ſubſtance; the reverſe is folly's creed: „ Os 
How ſolid all, where change ſhall be no more? _ 
| | ns | „ 18 
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117 is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 
The twilight of our day, the veſtibule; - 
Life's theatre as yet is ſhut, and death, | 
Strong death, alone can heave the maſſy bar, 
This groſs impediment of clay remove, 
And make us, embryos of exiſtence, free. 
From real life, but little more remote 
Is He, not yet a candidate for light, 

The future embryo, ſſumb'ring in his ſire. 
Embryos we muſt be, till we burſt the ſhell, 
Fon ambient azure ſhell, and ſpring to life, | 

The life of gods; (O tranſport I) and of man. 


Yet man, fool man © here buries all his thoughts ; 
Inters celeſtial hopes without one ſigh : | 
Pris'ner of earth, and pent beneath the moon, 
Here pinions all bis wiſhes : wing'd by heav'n | 
To fly at infinite; and reach it there, | 
Where ſeraphs gather immortality 

On life's fair tree, faſt by the throne of God. 
What golden joys ambroſial eluſt' ring glow 
l In His full beam, and ripen for the juſt, "5 

- Where momentary ages are no more ? 
| Where time, and pain, and chance, and death expire ! 

And is it in the flight of threeſcore years, 

To puſh eternity from human thought, 

And ſmother ſouls immortal in the duſt? 

A ſoul immortal, ſpending all her fires, 
Waſting her ſtrength 3 in ſtrenuous idleneſs, 
Thrown into tumult, raptur'd, or alarm'd, 

4 At aught this ſcene can threaten, or dais, 
| Reſembles ocean into tempeſt wrought, 
| To waft a feather, or to drown a „ 


Where falls this cenſure? It o *erwhelms myſelf. 
| How was my heart incruſted by the world ! 
| O how ſelf-fetter'd was my grov'ling foul ! 

FF How, like a worm, was I wrapt round and round, 
In ſilken thought, which reptile fancy ſpun, 
»Till darken'd reaſon lay quite clouded o'er 
With ſoft conceit of endleſs comfort here, 

Nor EA. put forth her wings to reach: the ſkies ! 
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Night viſions may befriend, (as ſung align) 

Our waling dreams are fatal: How I dream'd _ 

Of things impoſſible ! (could fleep do more?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change ! 

Of itable pleaſures on the toſſing wave! 

Eternal ſunſhine in the ſtorms of life ! 

How richly were my noontide trances hong 

With gorgeous tapeſtries of pictur'd joys? 

Joy behind joy, in endleſs perſpective ; | | 

Till at death's toll, whoſe reſtleſs iron tongue | 5 

Calls daily for his millions at a meal, 

Starting! woke, and found my ſelf undone. 

Where's now my frenzy's pompous furniture? 

The cooweb*d cottage, with it's ragged wall 

Of mould ring mud, is royalty to me! 

The ſpider” s moſt attenuated thread, 

Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 

On earthly bliſs : it breaks at ey'ry breeze. 


O ye bleſt ſcenes of permanent delight 5 
Full, above meaſure ! laſting, beyond bound! 
A perpetuity of bliſs, is bliſs. 
Could you, ſo rich in rapture, ſear an end; 
That ghaſtly thought would drink up all your Joy, 
And quite unparadiſe the realms of light. 
Safe are you lodg'd above theſe rolling ſpheres: 
The baleful influence of whoſe giddy dance, 
Sheds ſad viciſſitude on all beneath. IR. 
Here teems with revolutions ev'ry hour ; IR 
And rarely for the better; or the beſt, 
More mortal than the commu births of fate. 
Each moment has it's fickle, emulous _ 
Of time's enormous ſeythe, whoſe ample ſweep _ 


Strikes empires from the root; each moment plays Shag 


His little weapon in the narrower ſphere 
Of ſweet domeſtic comfort, and cuts down 
The faireſt bloom of ſublunary bliſs. 


Bliſs ! ſublunary bliſs ! Proud words, and. vain! | | 


Implicit treaſon to*divine decree! _ 
A bold invaſion of the rights of keav'n ! PADS 
I claſp'd the phantoms, and [ found them air. 
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D had I wergh'd it ere my fond embrace! 
What darts of agony had miſs'd my heart! 
Death! great proprietor of all ! *tis thine 
- To tread out empire, and to quench the ſtars. 
The ſun bimſelf by thy permiſhon ſhines; _ 
And, one day, thou ſhalt pluck him from his ſphere. 
Amidſt ſuch mighty-plunder, why exhauſt - bs 
Thy partial quiver on a mark ſo mean? - x13 be 
Why thy peculiar rancour wreck'd on me? 
Inſatiate archer ! could not one ſuffice? Et, 
Thy ſhaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was fait; 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filPd her horn. 
O Cynthia! why fo pale? doſt thou lament. 0 
Thy wretched neighbour ? grieve to ſee thy wheel 
Of ceaſeleſs change outwhirPd in human life? 


How wanes my borrow'd bliſs ! from fortune's ſmile, 
Precarious courteſy ! not virtue's ſure, 


| Self. -giv'n, /o/ar ray of ſound delight. 


In ev'ry vary'd poſture, place, and hour, 
How wid ev ry thought of ev'ry joy! 
Thought, buſy thought ! too buſy for my peace! 
'Thro!? the dark poſtern of time long elaps'd, 
Led ſoftly, by the ſtillneſs of the night, | 
Led, like a murderer, Land ſuch it proves) 
; Strays (wretched rover !) o'er the pleaſing paſt; 
: 5-20 queſt of wretchedneſs perverſely ſtrays; 
And finds all deſert now; and meets the ghoſts 
Of my departed joys, a num'rous train! 
I rue the riches of my former fate; 
Sweet comfort's blaſted cluſters 1 lament ; 
IT tremble at the bleffings once ſo dear; 
And ev Ty pleaſure pains me to the Heart; | 


. . 


Yet why complain? or why complain for one ? 
Hangs out the ſun his luſtre but for wes 
The ſing/e man! are angels all beſide ? 

J mourn for millions: tis the common lot; 
In this ſhape, or in hat, has fate entail'd 

The mother's throws on all of woman born, 
Not more the children, than ſure heirs of pain, 
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War, famine, peſt, volcano, ſtorm, and fire, 
Inteſtine broils, oppreſſion, with her heart 
Wrapt up in triple braſs, beſiege mankind. 
God's image diſinherited of day, | 
Here plung'd in mines, forgets a ſun was made ; : 
There, beings deathleſs as their haughty lord, 
Are hammer'd to the galling oar for life ; 
And plough the winter's wave, and reap defpair : 
Some, for hard maſters, broken under arms, | 
In battle lopp'd away, with half their limbs, 
Beg bitter bread through realms their yalour ſay fp. 
If ſo the tyrant, or his minion doom. 
Want, and incurable diſeaſe, (fell pair!) 
On hopeleſs multitudes remorſeleſs ſeize 
At once; and make a refuge of the grave. | 
How groaning hoſpitals eject their dead! _ Th 
What uumbers groan-for ſad admiſſion there | 
What numbers, once in fortune“ lap high fed, 
Solicit the cold hand of charity ! . 
To ſhock us more, ſolicit it in vain! 
Ye ſilken ſons of pleaſure! ſince in pains 
You rue more modiſh viſits, viſit here, 
And breathe from your debauch; give, and abe 
Surfeit's dominion o'er you: but ſo great's 
Your impudence; you bluſh at what is "oy : 


Happy! did ſorrow ſeize on ſucb alone: 
Not prudence can defend, nor virtue ſave; 
Diſcaſe invades the chaſteſt temperance ; | 
And puniſhment the guiltleſs; and alarm, 2 5 
| Through thickeſt ha es, purſues the fond of peace. I 
Man's caution often into danger turns, | 
And, his guard falling, cruſhes him te death. 
Not happineſs itſelf makes good her name; 
Our very wiſhes give us not our wiſh. 
How diſtant oft the thing we dote on molt, 
From that for which we dote, felicity ? 
The ſmootheſt courſe of nature has it's pains ; 
And rrueſt friends, thro' error, wound our reſt : 
Without misfortune, what calamities? 
And what hoſtilities, without a foe ? | : 
Nor are foes wanting to the beſt on earths +, _ 
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But endleſs is the liſt af human ills, 
And ſighs might ſooner fail, than cauſe to ſigh. 


A part how ſmall of the terraqueous globe 

Is tenanted by man:? the reſt a waſte; 

Rocks, deſerrs, frozen ſeas, and burning ſands ; 

Wild haunts of monſters, poiſons, ſtings, and death: 

Such is earth's melancholy map ! but, far 
More fad ! this earth is a true map of mar. 

So bounded are it's haughty lord's delights _ 

To wo's wide empire; where deep troubles toſs, 

Loud forrows howl, envenom'd paſſions bite, 

Rav*nous calamitits our vitals ſeize, 

And threat'ning fate wide opens to deyonr. 


. What then am I, who ſorrow for my/e/f ? 
| In age, in infancy, from other's aid 
is all our hope ; to teach us to be 0nd. 
That, nature's firſt, laſt leſſon to mankind ; 
The ſelfiſh heart deſerves the pain it feels: 
More gen rous ſorrow, while it ſinks, : ; 
And conſcious virtue mitigates the pang. 
Nor virtue, more than prudence, bids me give 
Swoll'n thought a ſecond channel; who divide, 
They weaken too, the torrent of their grief. 
Take then, O world / thy much indebted tear : 
How ſad a fight is human happineſs, 
To thoſe whoſe thought can pierce beyond an hour ? 
O thou, whate'er thou art, whoſe heart exults; 
Wouldſt thou I ſhould congratulate thy fate? 
I know thou wouldſt ; thy pride demands it from me: 
Let thy pride pardon, what thy nature needs, 
The falutary cenſure of a friend. 
Thou happy wretch! by blindueſs art thou bleſt 
By dotage dandled to perpetual ſmiles. 
_ Enow, ſmiler! at thy peril art thou pleas'd, 
Thy pleaſure is the promiſe of thy pain. 
Misfor tune, like a creditor fevere, - 
hut riſes in demand for her delay; 
She makes a ſcourge of paſt prolpettty, 
To {ting thee more, and double thy diſtreſs, 


Lorenzo, fortune makes her court to thee: _ | 
Thy fond-heart dances, while the Syren ſings. „ 
Dear 
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Pear is thy welfare; think me not unkind; 
would not damp, but to ſecure thy joys. 

Think not that fear is ſacred to the ſtorm: 
Stand on thy guard againſt the /mi/es of fate. 

Is Heav'n tremendous in it's frowns ? ? moſt ſure ; . 
And in it's favours formidable ;, | 
It's favours here are trials, not:rewards ; 

A call to duty, not diſcharge from care; | 

And ſhould alarm us, full as much as woes; 
Awake us to their cauſe and conſequence : 

And make us tremble,” weigh'd with our deſert ; + 
Awe nature's tumult, and chaſtiſe her joys; © | © 
Leſt while we claſp, we kill them : nay invert, 

To worſe than ſimple miſery, their harm 3 
Re volted joys, like foes in civil war, | e 
Like boſom friendſhips to reſentment ſour d. 
With rage envenom'd riſe-againſt our peace, 5 
Beware what earth calls happineſs ; beware ER. 
All joys, but j Joys that never can expire 

Who builds on leſs than an immortal baſe;; 

Fond as he ſeems, condemns his joys to death. 


Mine dy'd with thee; Philander! thy laſt Goh: Wh 
Diſſolv'd * charm; the diſenchanted earth n 
Loſt all her luſtre. Where her glitt'ring towers? 
Her golden mountains, where? all darken'd down. © « 
To naked_waſte ; a dreary vale of tears; 7 | 
The great magician's dead! Thou poor, pale piece- 3 
Of out- caſt earth, in darkneſs! what a change | 
From yeſterday ! Thy darling hope ſo near, 
(Long-labour'd prize !) O how ambition fluſh'd 
Thy glowing cheek ? ambition truly great3'" 263, ore 
Of virtuous praiſe: Death ſubtle ſeed within, 
(Sly, treach' rous miner !) working in the dark, 
Smil'd at thy well- -concerted ſcheme, and verkom d- 
The worm to riot on that roſe ſo red, . 
Unfaded ere it fell; one moment's en 
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Man's foreſight is conditionally: wiſe; | 
Loreusd. / wiſdom into folly mne 514.48 


Oft, the firſt inſtant, it's idea fair | Wd iq 


To labouring thought is born. How dim our eye! 2 boy 
THE preſent. moment terminates our ſight; 
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Clouds, thick as thoſe on doomſday, drown the next 2 
We penetrate, we propheſy in vain... | . 
Time is dealt out by particles ; and each, 
E'er mingled with the ſtreaming ſands of life, 
By fate's inviolable oath is ſworn _ 
Deep hlence, © Where eternity begins. 
By nature's law, what may be, may be now : 
There's no prerogative in human hours. 
In human hearts what bolder thought ean riſe, 
Than man's preſumption on to-morrow's dawn k : 
Where is to-morrow ? in. another world. 
For numbers this is certain; the reverſe 
Is fare to none; and yet on this perhaps, 
This peradventure, infamous for lies, 
As on a rock of adamant, we build | 
Our mountain hopes; ſpin out eternal ſchemes, 
As we the fatal ſiſters cou'd out-ſpin, 
And, big with life's futurities, expire. 


Not even Philander had beſpoke his ſhroud ;. 
Nor had he cauſe; a warning was hs 1 : 
How many fall as ſudden, not as ſafe * | 
As ſudden, though for years admoniſh'd home ? F 
Of human ills the laſt extreme beware, 
ob wp Lorenzo | a flow:ſudden deaths) 
How dreadful that deliberate ſurpriſe > 
Be wiſe to- day; tis madneſs to defer; C 
Next day the fatal precedent will ir "#1 : 
Thus on, till wiſdom is puſh'd out of life's * 
Procraſtination is the thief of time, 
Year after year it ſteals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vaſt concerns of an eternal ſcene: | 
If not ſo frequent, would not this be __ 
That tis fo frequent, 75:5 75. ſtranger: (til, | 


Of man's miraculous miſtakes, this leurs | 
The palm, That all men are about to live.“ 
For ever on the brink of being born. N | 
All pay themſelves the compliment to- think Gd 
They, one day, ſhall not drivel ; and their pride, : 
On this reverſion; takes up ready praiſe;. . 


At leaſt, their own; . future ſelves applauds ; | 
How | 
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How excellent that life they er will lead? 
Time lodg'd in their owz hands is f0//y's vails; 
That lodg'd in fate' s, to wiſdom they conſign ; -. 
The thing they can't but parpeſe, they Forpene: 85 

' *Tis not in folly, not to ſcern a fool ; 5 
And ſcarce in human wi/Zom to do more. 

All promiſe is poor dilatory man, 

And that through ev'ry ſtage ; when young, indeed, 
In full content, we ſometimes nobly reſt, 
Unanxious for ovr/e/ves: and only wiſh, 

As duteous ſons, our fathers were more wiſe. 

At thirty man /#/pe&#s himſelf a fool; 

Knows it at Forty, and reforms: bis das; | 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, .- 
Puſhes his prudent purpoſe-to reſolre; AY 
In all the magnanimity of thou 

Reſolves ; and re-reſolves : then dies the ſame. 
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And why? becauſe he thinks himſelf immortal: 

All men think all men mortal, but themſelves; 
Themſelves, when ſome alarming ſhock of fate 

strikes through their wounded hearts the duden dread; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon cloſe, where paſt. the ſhaft, no-trace is found: 

As from the wing no ſcar the ſky retains; 5 
The parted wave no furrow from the heel; 

So dies in human hearts the thought of . 85 / 
Ev'n with the tender tear. which nature ſheds. 

O'er thoſe we love, we drop it in their grave. 


LES. cxx. O TIME. 


ut why on time lo laviſh 3 is my ſong * 
On this great theme kind nature. keeps a ſchool, | 

To teach her ſons herſelf. Each night. we fe, . 

Each morn are born anew-; each day, a life! 

And ſhall we kill each day? if triſſing kills; 

Sure vice muſt butcher. O what heaps of flain 

Cry out for vengeance on us ! time deſtroy'd 

Is /uicide, where more than 600d is ſpilt. 

Time flies, death urges, knells call, heay'n invites, 


Hell 


8 8 i — 
Y % a f 


Hell threatens; all exerts; in effort, all; 

More than creation labours —Labours more? 7 

And is there in creation, what, amidſt 
This tumult univerſal, wing'd diſpatch, 

And ardent energy, ſupinely yawns ? 

Man fleeps ; and man alone; and man, whoſe fate, 
Fate irreverſible, entire, extreme, 

Endleſs, hair-hung, breeze- ſhaken, o'er the gulph 

A moment trembles; drops! and an, for whom. 

All elſe is an alarm; man, the ſole cauſe 
Of this ſurrounding ſtorm! and yet he ſleeps, 

As the ſtorm rock'd to reſt. — Throw years away? 
Throw empires, and be blameleſs. Moments ſeize, 
Heav'n's on their wing: a moment we may wiſh, | 
When worlds want wealth to buy. Bid day ſtand © op 
Bid him drive back his car, and reimport 
The period paſt, regive the given hour.. 

Lorenzo, more than miracles we want; 
Lorenzo O for yeſterdays to come! 


LES. CXXI. We ee oN DEATEH. 


O be—or not to be? that is the queſtion. —— 2 
Whether tis nobler 1 in the mind, to ſuffer. | . 

i The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 3 b 
| ; Or to take arms againſt a fea of troubles, | 
= And, by oppoling, end them ? To die 
| To more and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end 
} The heart- ache, and the thoufand natural ſhocks: 
| That fleſh is heir to——'tis a conſummation 
5 Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die to ſleep—— _ 
BW To ſleep—perchance to dream—ay, there's the rub. —-_ 
| For, in that ſleep of death, what dreams Way: come, 


to er ; 


WM When we have ſhuffled of this mortal coil, 
W — Muſt give us pauſe. There's the reſpect 
4 That makes calamity of ſo long life. 


| For, who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, . 7 

ll TH oppreffor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pang of deſpis'd love; the law's delay, | 

| The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 1 

; 2 patient merit of the unworthy: takes, : 


— - 


When 


; 1 26 J 
When he himſelf might his cies nir 
With a bare bodkin? Who weight fardels dan a 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life? 
But that the dreud of ſomething after deatim 
(That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourne 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will; ; 
And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all: 
And, thus, the native hue of reſolution N 
Is fickly' d o'er with the pale caſt of thought ; 3 + — 
And enterpriles of great pith and moment. 
With this regard, their currents turn wr, 
And loſe the name of action. | «* 


LES. cxxII. CLARENCEs DR L A M. i} 


cines AND x a rag 7 


Bral. ö looks your Grace ſo heavily to day ART 
Clar, O! I have paſs'd a miſerable vight, | 
So full of ugly ſights, of ghaſtly dreams, 
That, as I am. a Chriſtian faithful man.. 
I would not ſpend apother ſuch a night, 5 4 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days; ; | 
So full of diſmal terror. was the time. 
Brat. What was your dream, my Lord? 1 pray you 
tell me. | 
Clar. Methought that l nad broken from the e i 
And was embark'd to croſs to Burgundy, f 
And in my company my brother Glo'ſter ; _ 
Who from my cabin tempted me towalk _ 
Upon the hatchets. Thence we look'd tow'rd Engand, 
And cited up a thouſand heavy times, _ RE 
During the wars of York and Lancaſter, > _ 
That had befallen us. As we paſs'd along, 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatchets, 
Methought that Glo'ſter ſtumbled, and, in ES. , 
Struck me (that ſought to ſtay him) over-board, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
Lord, Lord, methought, what pain it was to drown. 
What dreadful noiſe of waters in my ears! 


| | 5 What 


Pd 


SLE a+ 0 
What fights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks ; 
A thouſand men, that fiſhes gnaw'd upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of . 
Ineſtimable ſtones, unvalued jewels. 

Some lay in dead men's ſculls; and in thoſe holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems ; 

That woo'd the flimy bottom of the deep, : 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 
Brak. Had you ſuch leiſure in the time of death, 
To gaze upon the ſecrets of the deep ? 
Clar. Methought I had; and often did I irive 
Jo yield the ghoſt; but till the envious flood 
- Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vaſt, and wand'ring air ; 
But ſmother'd it within my panting bulk, 
Which almoſt burſt to belch it in the ſea. 
_ Biral. Awak'd you not with this ſore agony ? 
i Clar. No, no; my dream was lengthen 'd after life. 
1 O then began the tempeſt to my ſoul : 
| | J paſs'd, merhought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferry man which poets write. of, gn 7 


Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. - i 
| The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger ſoul, 
| Was my great father-in-law, renown'd Warwick, 


Who cry d aloud What ſcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? 


Bra. No marvel, Lord, that it affrighted you 
1 am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 


+4 


| And ſo he vaniſh'd. Then came wand'ring =: 

| A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he ſhriek'd out aloud | 
_ _ Clarence is come, falſe, fleeting, perjur'd Clarence, 
That ſtabb'd me in the field by Tewkſbury; _ ö 
3 Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments !— p 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends \ 
| Environ'd me, and howled in mine ears \ 

Such hideous cries, that with the very noiſe EDS 
| I trembling wak'd; and, for a ſeaſon Wes; | f 

| Could not believe but that. I was in hell : 
Buch terrible impreſſion made my dream. | I 


C lar. 


** 
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Clar. Ah! Brakenbury, I have done thoſe things 
That now give evidence againſt my ſoul, - 547 
For Edward. 's ſake; and ſee how he requites mei! 
O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe 5 [2 Ts 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my mifdeeds;  _ 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone: 
O ſpare my guiltleſs wife, and my poor children! 
Ipr'ythee, Brakenbury, ſtay by mmm 1h 
My ſoul i is heary, and J fain would leep.. e 


LES. CXXIN. SOUTHAMPT O N AND ESSEX. 
Officer. -Y Lord, " 5 1 5 
We bring an order for 1 execation;” 
And hope you are prepar'd; for you molt die, 
This very hour; +: - & | 5 
South. Indeed, the time. is ſudden ! F 
EFF. Is death th' event of all my flatter'd hope? 

Falſe ſex land Queen more perjur'd than them all 5 

But die I will without the leaſt complaint, | 

My ſoul ſhall vaniſh ſilent as the dew 

Attracted by the ſun from verdant fields, 

And leaves of weeping flowers—Come, my dear friend, 

Partner in fate, give me thy. body in 

Theſe faithful arms, and O now let me tell thee, © ; 
And you, my Lords, and Heav'n my witneſs too. 
I have no weight, no heavineſs on my ſoul, Wh | 
But that I've loſt my deareſt friend his life... 

South, And I proteſt by the ſame pow'rs 8 77 | 

And to the world, 'tis all my happineſs, 

The greateſt bliſs my mind yet ec'er enjoy d, 

Since we muſt die, my Lord, to die eat ada | 
Officer. The Queen, my Lord Southampton, has hows ES 
To grant particular mercy to your perſon ; | (pleas 

And has by us ſent you a reprieve from death, 7 
With pardon of your treaſons, and commanida. . TP | 
You to depart immediately from hence. 
South. O my unguarded ſoul ! Sure never was 
A man with mercy wounded ſo before! 
Eſſ. Then I am looſe to ſteer my wand'ring voyage ; ; 
Like a bad veſſel that has long! been croſs'd, 1 5 
| in 


* . 
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And bound by e winds, at laſt gets! —” 
And joyfully makes all the ſajl-ſhe'can, 
To reach it's wiſt''d for port— Angels protect 
The Queen, for her my chiefeſt prayers ſhall 9% 
That as in time ſhe has ſpar d my noble friend, 
And owns his crime worth mercy, may ſhe ne er 
Think ſo of nie too late when 1 am e e 
Again, Southampton, let me hold W 55 
For *tis my laſt embrace. © 
South: O be leſs kind, my friend; or move ry pity, 
Or 1 ſhall fink beneath the weight of fadneſs! b 
I weep that I am doomw'd to live without ou, 
And ſhould have ſmil'd to ſhare the death of Eſſex. 
Eff.” O ſpare'this tenderneſs for one that ede , 
For her that I commit to thee, is all that | 
Can claim of my Southampton—O my wife 
Metliinks that very name ſhould ſtop e, 
And make thee covetous of all as lot 
That is not meant to herbe a kind friend” „ 
To her, as we have heen to ene another? 5 a £124 
Name not the dying Eſſex to thy Queen, F 
Leſt it ſhould coſt a tear; hor ne er offend 15 e e Lhd 
South. O ſtay, ni y Lord, let me have ae; word: more: 
One laſt farewel, 2 — the greedy axe e 
Shall part my friend, my only friend Sens ine, 9 a 
And Eſſex from wimfe lf know not What e 
Are call'd the pangs of death; but ſure l am 


1 


- 


I feel an agony orc 8 worſe than denen. | _ 77 . Y 
| Farewel. | e 
1: EP Why, that s wet faid=Farewel to thee——— 5A 


wad = oo and ful ay ov _— — 3 nnn 


Then let us part, Juſt like two'traveNers, is E1 
Take diftant paths, only this difference ts; © © 
Thine 3 is the longeſt, nine the ſhorteſt- Way. | 

Now lef me go—if there's # throne in heav'n * T 
For the moſt brave of men and beſt of friends, e 


I will beſpeak it for Southampton. . 1 
South, And I, while T have life, will Hoatd thy memory: ſ: 
When Ll am dead, we then wall meet ee „„ 
EJ. Till then, Farewell! C˙'iin + 6 

| * Till 8 80 Farewel, V ES 3” 
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ir W nece(ſar fo te 0 eroed in readin with exe J 
amplei et 1 er 3, A? 


Kuls k. Ina ons or e =, 1 1 1 ; 
iog members of a ſentence tranſcend each: other by de-. 


18101 VR 


dend a, gradual. increaſe of emphaſis is not only- of in-, | 


enſibl e: uſe, but alſo hi bly ornamental, {TOY 
ety ©, Your/words, are full of FUROING, Your cus 


ning of promiſes, your promiſes of wind. 


. Exams". A young man of great beauty,, beautified f 
with great hondur, honoured with great v. . 
kam. Mortever, whom he did predeſtinate, them 

he alſo calldd z. and whom he called, them he al  Juſti- | 


fed; 8 and whom: he Juſtifiedg them he alſo glorified. 


| Rule. 2. When a queſtion 18, aſked by a verb, there 


ought, for the moſt part, to abe an elevation of the voice 


at the cloſe ; iff other .ca 5 thers e generally, 
to be a-cadence.... 

Exas.— But, after all, 5 are tleſt mighty Romans? 
Are they gods; or mortal men like ourſelves ? Do, we not 
ſee, that they fall into the ſame errors, and weakneſles, 
as others? Does not peace effeminate them ? Does not 
abundance debauch them? Does not wantonneſs ener- 
vate them 7 Do they not even go to exceſs ] in the. moſt 
unmanly vices? And can you imagine, that they, who. 
are remarkable for their vices, are likewiſe remarkable | 
for their valour ? What, then, do we dread : Shall [ 
tell you the truth, my fellow: ſoldiers ? It is by means 


of our inteſtine diviſions; that the Romans: ye nes 8 


ſo great, advantage over „ it e A 


Rule 3. When a parentheſis is EY, 4 matter con- 
tained in it, ſhould be read in a tone a little different 
from the reſt of the ſentence, commonly. lower and 
quicker. Care ſhould be taken, however, to reſume the 
ſame tone of voice, at the.end of the Fi which 
was dropt at; the beginning. 

Exam Whether a man be wiſe or OW. ERS 3. | 
blacks fair or brown, tall or ſhort, and 1 might add rich 
or poor, (for it is no more a man 's choice to be poor, 
than it is to be a fool, or a dwarf, or black, or tawny,) 
ſuch RE 4 1s by God' 8 eee and, , abſtraceedly con- 

2 . 


A 


„„ | 

fidered, is neither a ſubje& for pride, mor an object of 

__ contempt, 5 1 8 8 7 
Rule 4. Diſtinctneſs of pronunciation ought carefully 

to be obſerved in the enumeration of particulars. 
Exam. Now the works of the fleſh are manifeſt, 
, which are theſe, Adultery, fornication, uncleanneſs, laſ- 
civiouinels, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, ſtrife, ſeditions, hereſies, envyings, mur- 
ders, drunkennefs, revellings, and ſuck like: of the which 
I tell you before, as I have alſo told you in time paſt, 
that they who do ſuch things ſhall not inherit the king- 
dom of God: But the fruit of the Spirit is leve, joy, 
peace, long · ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meek- 
neſs, temperance: againſt ſueh there is no lx. 


| YT ERR 1485 
Rule F. Words oppoſed to each other, or makin 
an antitheſis ,*ſhould be uttered with ſuch emphaſis — 
variation of voice, as will make the oppoſition evidently 
appear. - 1 ; 2 
Exam. He is gone, but yet, by a gainful remove; 
from painful labour, to quiet reſt; from unquiet deſires, 
to happy contentment; from ſorrow, to joy; and from 
tranſitory time, to immortality.— So well ſighted were 
the eyes of his mind, that, by them, he ſaw life in death; 
an exaltation, in falling; glory, in ſhame; a kingdom, 
in bondage; and a glorious light, in the midſt of dark- 
neſs. N | d 3 
Rule 6. In compound words that are oppoſed to others, 


_ . It is ſometimes neceſſary to change the accent from it's 
ordinary place, and lay it upon the diſtinguiſhing ſyllable. 
# Exam. The virtuous are modeſt, —the vicious are 
4 - Immodeſt, —the. righteous are blefſed, the unrighteous 
are miſerable. PL ef FT 
Exam. Temperance, by fortifying the mind and 
hody, leads to happineſs : Intemperance, by enervating 
the mind and body, ends generally in miſery. 
In the above examples, were the words immodeſt, 17s 
righteous, and intemperance, to be pronounced without 


_ oppoſition, the accent would fall upon the ſecond ſyl- 


Jable ; but here, in order that the oppoſition-may diſtinct- 
1y appear, it is neceflary to lay it upon the firſt. 5 4 
TE 5 g | - H oras 


my Py ay fore an fond brad Kod Kees ae. RIF 


* - 
- mn 
gh ww Send wet us 
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Words the 3 in 13 but different in . ing and 
Signiſication 162 


IL, to be fick. 


Ale, malt liguor. 


4 element. 
Ere, before. 

E'er, ever. 

Heir, to an eſtate. 
All, the whote, 


wn 


 Awl, cobler's tool. 


Altar, for ſacrifice: 

Alter, to change. 
Aſcent, fleepneſs. © 
Aſſent, conſent. 


Bacon, ſwine's fle ſo. 


Baken, in an oven. 
Bail, ſurefy, _ 
Bale, of filk. 
Ball, a round folid. 
Bawl, ta cry out. 
Bare, naked. 


Bear, @ beafty to carry. 145 
Baize, f woollen, 
Bays, bay trees. "TY 


Baſe, vile. 

Baſs, in- muſic. 

Be, to exit. 

Bee, an inſet; 
Bean, kind of pulſe. 
Been, have been. 
Beau, a fop- 

Bow, ta ſhoot with. ? 
Beer, malt drink. 
Bier, for the dead. 
Berry, @ ſmall fruit. 
Bury, to inter. 


| Blew, did blow. 


Blue, colour. 
Boar, male ſwine. _ 


Bore, to bore a hole. 


Board, @ plank. 


= 


Bor'd, did babes? 


Bough, @ branch. 


Bow, to bend. 
Boy, a lad. 
Buoy, to bear up. 


Buy, fo purchaſe. 


Ys Near. 


Bread, to cat. 
Bred, brought up. 


Brews, doth brew. _ 
Bruiſe, to hurt. 
Brute, bea ft. 1 


Bruit, report. 
Borough, a-town corporate. S 
-* Burrow, cover for rabbits. 


Call, by name. 
Caul, of a wag, or bowels. 


Cannon, a great gun. 


Canon, a rule, or law. 
Ceiling, of a room. 


© Sealing, ſetting a. ſeal. 


- Cellar, a vault. 


Seller, that /ells. 
Chews, dath chew: 


Chooſe, cull or pick. 
Chord, in mufic: 
Cord, a ſmall rope. 
- Cite, to ſummon. 


Sight, ſeeing. 
Site, ſituation. 
Clauſe, an articlè. 
Claws, falons.. 


Climb, to clamber ups... 


_. Clime, climate. 
_ . Coarſe, not fine. 


. Courſe, race, way. 

Council, an aſſembly, 
"Counſel, advice, to adviſe 
er . 5 


2 2 


88 a relation. 
ozen, fo cheat. 


_ Cygnet, a young ſwan. 


Signet, a ſeal. 


1 2686 


py, 


Grater, for nutmeg. 
Greater, /arger. 
_ Groan, hard /igh. 


Grown, increaſed. . 


Dane, a native of Denmark. Hail, Frozen water. 


Deign, vouch/afe. 
| Dear, valuable. 
Deer, a ftag.. 
Dew, on the graſs. 


Due, owzng. 


Doe, ſbe deer. 


Hale, healthy. . 

Hair, of the head. 
Hare, animal of chaſe. 
Heal, fo cure. 
Heel, of a ſboe. 


Hear, hearken. | 


Dough, paſte US Sub un- Here, in this place. 


baked. 
Done, performed. 


Dun, a colour. 


Heard, did hear. Ay 
Herd, of cattle. _ 
. 


Eaſter, Chri/t's ogg Hue, colour. 
Eſther, a woman's name. Hugh, a man's name. 


- Yew, tree. 

Yau, yourſelf. 
Eye, to /ee with. 
1, myſelf. 
Fane, a temple. 
Fain, defirous. 
Feign, 70 di iſemble. 
Faint, weary. 
Feint, a pretence. | 
Fair, hand/ome. 
Fare, feed. 

Feat, exploit. 
Feet, our feet. 
Fir, dale tre. 
Fur, of wild beaſts, 
Foul, f1thy. . 
Fowl, a bird. . 
Frays, quarrels. 


Phraſe, a ſentence... 


Furs, the plural of 1. 


Furze, à prickly 3 
Gilt, gilded. 
Guilt, in. 5 
Grate, for caals. 
Great, large. 


Hie, 0 haſte. ; 3 
-, High, bo 6 REES Eo 
Him, . at man. 1 | 
; Hymn, a godly ſong. 
Hour, of the day. 
Our, our un.. 
I'll, I vill. 

Ille, an iſland. 

In, within. 

Inn, a public bene. 6 
Indite, to compoſe. 


Indict, to impeach. 
Kill, to murder, 
; Kiln, to dry malt. 


| Knave, a rogue. 


Nave, of a wheel, or church, 


Knew, did know. 


New, not worn or uſed. . 7 
+ Knight, a title of honour. 


Night, 3 


; Knot, Ana. 1 
Not, denying. 5 
Know, to underſtand. 
No, nay. 


Lade, to load. 


Laid, placed. 

Leak, to run out. 
Leek, a kind of onion. 
Lead, metal. 

Led; coder 
Leſſen, te make 70 | 
Leſſon, in reading. 
Limb, leg or arm. 
Limn, fo paint, 

Lo, behald. 

Low, mean, humble. 
Made, finiſbed. . 
Maid, a virgin. 
Main, chief. 

Mine, of a horſe. 
Mail, armour. / 
Male, he, or him. 
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Marſhal, ae og 


Martial, warkke. 
Mean, of ſmall value. 
Mien, behaviour, 
Meat, fz/b. 

Meet, to come up to. 
Might, power. 
Mite, in cheeſe. »- 
Moan, lamentation. 
Mown, cut down. 
Moat, a ditch. 


Mote, an atom. oF 


Naught, bad. 
Nought, nothing. 
Nay, no. 

Neigh, as a horſe. 
Oar, to row with. 
O'er, over. 1 
Ore, uncaſt metal. 
Ob, alas ter 
Owe, indebted. 

Pail, yr water. 
Pale, wan, or white. 
Pain, torment. 


Pane, of glaſs. 


d— 


Pair, wo. „ 
Pare, to cut. 12 =: 
Pear, a atk.” * 271 

Pal] » Funeral cloth. KR 


Paul, a man's name. N 5 . 
Pauſe, a f,, 
' Paws, of @ bear. SA 
Peace, quien, |. 
Piece, a part. n 
Peal, in ringing. ,* 
Fett, tere 1 
* nobleman. x 
Pier, of a bridge. 
Please, law\fultse':; ©! £7 
Pleaſe, to ſatiiſy. * 
Practice, exerciſe. 
Practiſe, to profeſs, to Rudy: | 


Praiſe, commendation. 


' Pros, I a . B 
\ Fray, to beſeeth. * 
Prey Js booty. \ Þ IS 246 KG 
Principal, chief. | 
Be cauſe 

Profit, gdin. 


Prophet, aninfpired perjen 
ain, wl: 1 : 

| Reign, to rule. Gb ei 

Rein,. bridle. 1 - 11 

Raiſe, eit up. | 

Rays, beams of hebt. 

Read, fo peruſe. 

| Reed, a ruſh.” -: 18 

Red, a colour. 

Read, did read a Seat. 

Reſt, .eaſe. * e 

Wreſt, to force, - oe 5, 

Rome, a city. 

Room, a a I 

© Rhyme, verſe. -- Fa 

* Rime, Har fraſt. Tl 

Rye, a kind hs grain. 

© Wry, crooked, To 1 


K 9 1 


Ring, . 
Mring, to twiſt. 
Right, juſt. 
Rite, @ ceremony. 
Write, to write. 
Wright, a workman. 
Rhode, an iſland. 
Road, 1 
f Roe, de Er. 
a Row, ranks 1 
Rote, without book. 
Wrote, did write. 
Ruff, neckcloth. 
Rough, une ben. 


Rung, did ring. os; 


Wrung, twiſted. 
Sail, of a ſhip. 
Sale, ſelling. 

Scent, ' a /mell. 
Sent, ordered away. 
Scene, of a play. | 
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See, behold. >, & 4. 


Seam, à joining. 
Seem, to pretend. £. 
Seas, the waters. 


Sees, doth ſe. FE 
74 Vale, valley. | 


Voail, @ covering. 


Seize, lay hold f.. 

Seignior, Grand 7 urk. 

Senior, elder. : 
Shoar, a prop. 

| Shore, /ea coaſt. 

Sine, à line. 

Sign, @ toten. 
Sleight, dexterity. 

Slight, to deſpiſe. 
Sloe, will plumb. 

Slow, not ſpeedy. 

Sole, of the foot. 


c 
Soar, to mount upwards, 


Sore, an ulcer. 


Some, part. 
Sum, the whole. 


Son, male child. 


Sun, Fountain of __— 


Soon, quickly, 


Swoon, fa faint. 
Stake, of wood. ” 
Steak, of beef. 


Stair, flep to aſcend. by... 


Stare, te look earneflly.. 
Steal, to pilfer. 
Steel, hardened i iron. 


Straight, direct. 
Strait, narrow. 


Succour, help. 


Sucker, a „ — 
Tail, the end. 
Tale, a ſtery. 


Their, . o them. 
There, in that place. 


Throne, chair of Hate. 
Thrown, flung. . 


To, unto. 
Two, a couple. 


Vain, meanly - Y 
Vane, a weather cock. 


Vein, a blood veſſel. SE 
Wain, a cart or waggon.. 
Wane, 0 decreaſe. | 


Wait, to tarry, . 


Weight, for ſcales. 


are, 1 


Wear, to have on. 


Way, road. | 
Weigh, to balance, - 
ae 3 


Thyme, garden herb. by 
Time, leiſure. 
Too, alſo. 
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Wegs vimber. 
Would, was willing. * 


Words the fame. in elne but di ferent # in 1 and 
Meaning. 


N ote, That l. 3 for ſubſtanti ve, a. for daa, 


and v. for verb. 
' B/STRAC Tf an a- Con' fine, f. 4 Hr 


bridgement. 
Abſtract/, 7 fo ſeparate. 
Ab ject, a. mean. 
N e v. to rej ect. 
Ab ſent, a. not . | 
Abſent”, v. to keep away. 
Accent, ſ. mark ona word. 


* 1 
\ 


a ME 


Won, did Won. ' 
One, in number. 


* 


. 


Confinel, v. to bound, limit: : 
 Confflict, {. combat, flruggle. 
Conflict, v. tb conteſt, fight, 
Con teſt, ſ. debate, 

Conte f, v. to diſpute. 
Contract, ſ. a bargain. 
Contract, v. to Horten. 


Accent!, v. fo place the ac - Con traſt, ſ. oppoſition of * 


cent, &c. CLlity. 


gures. C upæſition. 


Al tribute, ſ. inherent qua- Contraſt), v to place in op- 


Attrib! 1. v. to aſcribe. 


Au'guſt, ſ. eighth month of | 


the year. 
Auguit), a. royal, venerable. 


Bomball\,ſ.6ig empty words. 


.. CorviR, f. a 5 cons 


victed. 
Convi d, v. to prove guilty. 7 
Con'voy; ſ. attendance for 
defence.,  ,  [defence. 


Bom'baſt, a. high, ſounding. Convoy), V. to attend for 
Cemſent, ſ. matfer which Deſſert, a. ſolitary. , 


Joins bodies. together, 
Cement”, v. to unite. 
Collect, ſ. a ſbort prayer. 


my Defert',,v. «70 Je IN 3 aban · 


. 
- Diſcount, 4 an 1 


Collect, v. to gather, infer. Diſcot to deduft. 


Com ment, ſa commentary. 
Comment, v. to ex pound. 
Com pact, ſ. agreement. 
CompaC&Y, a. brief, cloſe. 
Com pound, ſ. a mixture. 
Compound), v. to mix. 
Concert, ſ. band of muſic. 
Concert!, v. to contrive. 


Concord, ſ. agreement. 


Concord), v. to agree with. 
Con duct, ſ. behaviour. 
Conduct, v. to manage. 


En! trance, . a paſſage. 

Entrance), v. 10 put into an 

| extaſy. | * 

Es / ſay, f. an attempt. 

Eſſay), v. to endeavour. 

Ex port, ſ. any thing carried 
out in traffic. 

Export“, v. to ſend abroad. 

Due, & ſ. * of a books... 
&c. 

Extract, v. 70 draw out * 


Ferment, {. inward motion. 


2 


» oy 


Ferment), v. #6 have an in- Precedent, ſ. example 5 


ward motion. 
Fore'caſt, ſ. centrivance. | 
Forecaſt), v. fo /theme:. 
Fre'quent, 3. often « done. 
Frequent! „ v. to vijit often. 
. Gallant", ſ. a gay man. 
Gal/lant, a. brave. 
Im/ Port, l. things imported. 


Preceident, a. geing before, 


. Prefſent, ſ. a gift. .. 

Preſent /, v. to give. 

Prodſuce, ſ. product, amount. 

Produce), v fo generate. 

Project, ſ. a ſcheme. 

Project, v. to ſcheme, con- 
rive. 


Import) J v. 7 l from a- Rebel f. „ of la u- 


broad. ; 
Incenſe, . a For falta; 
Incenſe”, v. o proveke. 
Inf creaſe, ſ. augmentation. 
Increaſel, v. ſo ma- more: 
Iufſult, C. an affront. 
Infuli/, v. to front. 
In terdict, ſ. a prohibition. 
Interdic“, v. to excommun- 

alt. (tage. 


In/tereſt, ſ concern advan. 
Intereſt', v. to aff e&t, concern. 


Invalid, f. a d:jabled perſon. 
Inval/id, a. of no weight, &c. 
Miſcon/duct, ſ. i] manage- 
ment. Lam. 
Miſconduct/, v. to manage 
Object, ſ. that en which 
we are employed. : 
Object, v. to oppoſe. 
| Outlaw, {. one excluded the 
benefit of law. 


ful authority. 
| Rebel, v. to oppoſe, &e. 
Rec! ompenſe, 4. compen/a: 
tion. | | 
Recompenſe', v. 70 repay. 
Record, ſ. a regifter. 
Record), v. to regiſter. 
Ref luſe, .. the wen ei re- 
mains, 
Refuie), v. 10 reject. N 
Regreſs, ſ. the ' power of 
paſſing back. 
Regreſs', v. fo go back. 
Remfſedy, ſ. a cure. 
Remed'y, v. to cure. 
Subject, ſ. maiter in de- 
bate, one under the domin- 
ton of another. 
Subject”, v. to en/lave, ub. 


nit. 


Tranſ port, ſ. a criminal 


baniſbed. 


Outlaw“, v. 7o deprive of e v. Zo baniſb. 


the bonefit of law. 


